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PART  FIRST 

CONVERSION 


I. 

DAYBREAK. 

IT  was  early  dawn,  a  dark  morning  in  the 
autumn  of  1868.  I  had  not  yet  risen,  but  I 
had  roused  myself,  and  lay  listening  in  pleased 
fashion  to  the  "pipe  of  half-awakened  birds," 
and  wondering  when  the  college  bell  would  ring, 
when  of  a  sudden  the  thought  came  to  me: 
What  if  the  old  Roman  Church  should  be  right, 
after  all  ?  Such  an  idea  had  never  before  entered 
my  mind. 

I  lay  trembling  and  very  still.  I  felt  in  a 
vague,  terrified  way  that  something  was  hap 
pening, — something  was  going  to  happen.  And 
then  material  things  vanished,  and  I  seemed  to 
see  above  me  vast  depths,  as  of  an  tmillumined 
sky.  And  while  I  looked,  a  door  was  opened  in 
heaven,  and  there  was  light  there,  a  pale 
radiance,  that  gre\v  in  unimaginable  beauty,— 
4 'the  light  that  never  was  on  sea  or  land"; 
and  in  a  moment  more  I  beheld  far,  far  away 
the  vision  of  a  great  white  city,  like  unto  the 
heavenly  Jerusalem,  slowly  descending,  with 
towers  and  battlements  that  I  did  not  dare  to 
gaze  upon;  for  they  were  luminous  with  a 
splendor  that  did  not  fall  upon  them  from  above, 
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nor  from  without,  but  which  came  from  within ; 
and  I  knew  that  the  glory  of  God  was  there, 
and  the  Lamb  was  the  light  thereof. 

Then  came  a  voice,  quick  and  sharp,  with 
words  inaudible  to  the  bodily  sense,  yet  which 
rang  insistently  through  my  startled  soul; 
and  the  words  were  these:  "Shut  that  door! 
Shut  out  that  dream!  If  you  look,  you  will 
lose  your  head,  as  others  have  before  you!" 
The  voice  was  not  from  heaven, — I  was  sure 
of  that.  Was  it  diabolical?  I  thought  so  then, 
but  I  know  not.  I  have  wondered  since  whether 
it  could  have  been  a  cry  of  alarm  from  my  sub 
conscious  self;  whether  my  cowardly  lower 
nature  could  have  taken  swift  affright,  while 
my  higher  consciousness  was  as  yet  only  fasci 
nated.  That  seems  to  me  an  explanation 
stranger  still.  It  matters  not,  nor  could  I  stop 
then  to  debate.  I  simply  knew  that  a  great 
temptation  had  come,  had  taken  me  by  surprise, 
and  I  must  fight  it  then  and  there.  I  knew  that 
I  could  shut  that  door;  I  could  well  believe 
that  madness  lay  that  way ;  and  gladly  would  I 
settle  back  into  the  old  ways  of  thought,  and 
the  old  paths  of  life,  which  I  had  always  found 
so  safe  and  pleasant.  But  would  I  be  in  good 
faith?  Would  I  be  dealing  honestly  with  God? 

Quickly  there  came  a  whisper:  "Put  that 
question  aside;  don't  discuss  it." — O  my  God! 
Was  the  voice  coming  back  again  in  more 
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subtle  form?  Then,  as  in  a  flash,  I  saw  that  no 
intellectual  decision  was  possible  in  such  a 
moment;  it  was  my  will,  my  will  alone,  which 
must  act.  And,  with  a  voiceless  cry  to  Heaven 
for  help,  I  summoned  all  the  wraning  energies 
of  my  soul,  and  offering  up  blindly,  as  in  sacrifice, 
all  the  possibilities  of  life  and  death,  I  made  a 
resolve — a  simple,  intense  resolve — to  be  true, 
true  to  God,  true  to  my  conscience,  true  to 
myself.  It  was  all  I  could  do. 

I  looked  again;  but  the  vision  had  faded, 
and  the  room  was  growing  bright  with  the 
light  of  common  day.  Then  a  weakness  came 
over  me.  But  my  soul  was  at  peace. 

That  day  I  went  about  my  duties  as  though, 
nothing  had  happened,  but  my  whole  life  was 
changed. 

A  year  passed  by, — a  year  spent  in  study, 
meditation,  and  prayer.  I  wasted  no  moment, 
I  conferred  witli  no  man,  but  wrestled  alone 
with  my  doubts  and  difiiculties.  One  by  one 
those  difficulties  disappeared;  and  then,  as 
God  gave  me  ability,  I  wrote  down  the  result  of 
my  reflections  and  researches,  as  will  be  recorded 
in  the  paircs  which  follow. 
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II. 

A  YEAR  LATER. 

MAY  God  pardon  my  hasty  pride,  but  I  used 
to  fancy  myself  quite  free  from  prejudice,  and 
boasted  in  my  heart  of  a  readiness  to  welcome 
truth  wherever  found,  and  to  follow  it  in  what 
ever  hard  path  it  might  lead.  I  remember 
copying  a  golden  sentence  from  one  who  did  me 
more  service  than  all  other  Anglican  teachers 
combined— my  beloved  Richard  Hooker, — and 
how,  in  a  figure,  I  hung  the  words  as  a  memorial 
before  my  eyes :  "If  truth  do  anywhere  manifest 
itself,  seek  not  to  smother  it  with  glossing 
delusions:  acknowledge  the  greatness  thereof; 
and  think  it  your  best  victory  when  the  same 
doth  prevail  over  you." 

If  I  may  confess  a  thing  so  sacred,  the  prayers 
which  for  years  were  oftenest  on  my  lips  were 
those  beautiful  Collects,  which  I  had  learned 
through  the  English  Prayer-Book — petitions 
for  the  light  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  I  might 
not  only  know  what  things  I  ought  to  do,  but 
also  have  power  faithfully  to  fulfil  the  same. 
The  prayers  were,  indeed,  graciously  answered; 
but  not  according  to  the  imperfect  intention 
of  him  who  uttered  them. 
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I  had  read  the  Letter  Apostolic  of  Pius  IX. r 
addressed  "To  all  Protestants  and  other  Non- 
Catholics,"  with  interest  indeed,  but,  strange 
though  it  now  seems,  with  little  other  emotion 
than  one  of  presumptuous  pity  for  the  august 
writer.  I  supposed  that  I  had  mastered  the 
Roman  Question,  which  I  thought  the  most 
urgent  of  all  questions  in  Anglican  theology; 
and  imagined  myself  familiar  with  the  strong 
ground  upon  which  every  true  Catholic  ought 
to  stand.  For  I  looked  upon  myself  as  a  genuine 
Catholic — an  Israelite  indeed.  I  do  not  mean 
that  I  had  any  sympathy  with  the  Ritualistic 
movement.  I  never  could  regard  the  leaders 
of  that  movement  with  any  other  feeling  than 
one  of  impatience.  I  considered  them  most 
illogical.  If  the  Ritualists  were  right,  the 
Reformers  were  wrong.  The  great  sin  of  schism 
could  never  have  been  justified  by  any  such 
paltry  differences  as  separate  our  "advanced" 
Anglicans  from  the  great  Roman  Communion. 
The  only  consistent  course  for  men  to  take  who 
believed  in  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Altar  and  the 
Invocation  of  Saints  was  to  go  back,  promptly 
and  penitently,  to  the  ancient  Church  which 
had  proved  its  infallibility  by  being  in  the  right, 
after  all. 

No;  I  defended  the  Anglican  Reformation 
with  all  my  soul.  I  did  so  upon  what  I  called 
high  ground,  in  company  with  such  sturdy 
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Catholics  (so  I  called  them)  as  Andrewes  and 
Bull  and  Hammond.  I  threw  myself  back 
upon  "the  primitive  Church,"  and  upheld  the 
doctrinal  standards  of  the  Anglican  Communion 
as  faithfully  reproducing  the  uncorrupted  model. 
I  loved  this  reformed  Church,  supposing  her 
to  be  indeed  Apostolic,  both  in  succession  and 
in  creed,  and  not  knowing  an  older  and  a 
better;  I  gave  her  all  my  devotion  (my  eyes 
being  blinded),  as  the  mother  and  mistress  of 
my  soul;  and  I  hoped  to  die,  as  Bishop  Ken 
declared  that  he  died,  "in  the  Holy,  Catholic, 
and  Apostolical  Faith,  professed  by  the  whole 
Church  before  the  disunion  of  East  and  West- 
more  particularly  in  the  communion  of  the 
Church  of  England,  as  it  stands  distinguished 
from  all  Papal  and  Puritan  innovation,  and  as 
it  adheres  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Cross." 

The  Anglican  Reply  to  the  Apostolic  Letter 
did  not  satisfy  me.  Its  force,  I  thought,  was 
wasted  on  minor  points.  It  was  not  such  an 
answer  as  I  conceived  Bishop  Bull  would  have 
given;  by  one  short  move,  he  would  have 
carried  the  war  into  Africa,  and  would  have 
put  the  Bishop  of  Rome  immediately  on  the 
defensive,  by  denouncing  him  as  the  innovator, 
the  wanderer,  the  schismatic,  and  by  calling 
upon  him  to  return  to  that  Catholic  Unity  which 
the  arrogance  of  his  predecessors  had  first 
broken. 

[6] 
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Then  came  the  incident  narrated  in  the 
opening  pages  of  this  book;  and  the  ground 
upon  which,  with  such  careless  confidence,  I 
had  stood,  gave  way. 

vSurely  it  was  the  Hand  of  God  that  drew 
back  the  veil  of  my  heart;  for  I  saw  for  the 
first  time,  and  all  at  once,  how  utterly  steeped 
I  had  been  in  prejudice ;  how  from  the  beginning 
I  had,  without  a  question  or  suspicion,  assumed 
the  very  point  about  which  I  ought  reverently 
to  have  inquired  with  an  impartial  and  a 
docile  mind.  I  had  studied  the  Roman  contro 
versy,  so  I  thought;  but  how  had  I  studied  it? 
Had  there  ever  been  a  time  when  it  was  an 
open  question  in  my  mind  whether  the  claims 
of  the  Roman  Church  were  valid?  Had  it  ever 
crossed  my  thoughts  that  the  Church  in  com 
munion  with  the  vSee  of  Peter  might  be  indeed 
the  one  only  Catholic  Church  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ?  And  had  I  ever  resolved,  with  all  my 
soul,  as  one  standing  on  the  threshold  and  in 
the  awful  light  of  eternity,  to  begin  by  tearing 
down  every  assumption  and  divesting  myself 
of  every  prejudice,  and  then,  wherever  truth 
should  lead  the  way,  to  follow—  "  leave  all  and 
follow"?  Alas!  never.  I  had  studied  simply 
to  combat  and  refute.  The  suggestion  that 
"Romanism"  might,  after  all,  be  identical  with 
Christianity  was  preposterous.  The  Papacy 
was  the  great  Apostasy,  the  mystery  of  iniquity ; 
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it  was  the  masterpiece  of  Satan,  who  had  made 
his  most  successful  attack  upon  the  Church  of 
God  by  entering  and  corrupting  it.  The  rise 
of  the  Papal  pretensions  was  matter  of  the 
plainest  history;  and  every  well-instructed 
child  could  point  out  how  one  fiction  after 
another  had  been  grafted  into  the  creed  of  that 
apostate  Church,  until  now  the  simple  faith 
of  early  days  \vas  scarce  recognizable  under 
the  accumulated  error  of  centuries.  " History" 
—who  wrote  that  history?  "Well-instructed 
child"  —why,  that  was  the  very  point  at  issue! 
Of  course  I  had  not  yet  begun  to  examine  and 
appreciate  the  Catholic  argument  (I  may  as 
well  use  the  word  at  once  as  synonymous  with 
Roman  Catholic) ;  I  merely  saw  that  there  had 
been  an  appeal,  and  that  the  case  which  I  had 
supposed  settled  had  been  carried  into  a  higher 
court.  The  decision  of  the  past  had  not  been 
reversed;  but  it  might  be  reversed.  I  discovered 
that  I  had  been  laboriously  building  without 
thoroughly  inspecting  my  foundation,  and  that 
I  would  have  to  do  my  work  all  over  again. 
I  saw  that  I  had  committed  the  "illogical 
mistake"  against  which  I  had  warned  young 
men  under  my  instruction,  the  error  of  those 
who  first  canvass  "all  the  objections  against 
any  particular  system  whose  pretensions  to 
truth  they  would  examine,  before  they  consider 
the  direct  arguments  in  its  favor."  I  saw  that 
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I  had  been  guilty  of  what  Bossuet  calls  "a 
calumny,"  and  what  I  now  acknowledged  to  be 
an  act  of  injustice — namely,  of  charging  upon 
Catholics  inferences  which  I  had  myself  drawn 
from  their  doctrines,  but  against  which  Catho 
lics  indignantly  protest.  I  could  not  say  with 
vSt.  Augustine  that  "I  blushed  with  joy,"  but 
with  shame  I  blushed,  "at  having  so  many 
years  barked  not  against  the  Catholic  faith, 
but  against  the  fictions  of  carnal  imaginations. 
For  so  rash  and  impious  had  I  been,  that  what 
I  ought  by  inquiring  to  have  learned,  I  had 
pronounced  on,  condemning.  ...  I  should 
have  knocked  and  proposed  the  doubt,  how 
it  was  to  be  believed,  not  insultingly  opposed 
it  as  if  believed." 

Upon  some  men  the  discovery  of  a  lifelong 
error  may  break  gradually;  truth  may  be  said 
to  have  its  dawning;  but  to  me  it  came  with  a 
shock.  The  rain  descended  and  the  floods  came; 
my  house  fell;  and  great  was  the  fall  of  it. 

Then  followed  a  period  of  blank  desolation. 
I  was  groping  among  ruins;  and  wherewith 
should  I  go  to  work  to  build  again?  Thank 
Cod  that  He  kept  me  true,  and  suffered  me  not 
to  shrink  from  the  sharp  agony  which  I  per 
ceived  was  possibly  in  store  for  me.  To  borrow 
words  of  the  great  Father  from  whose  experience 
I  have  already  drawn,  "Cod  gave  me  that 
mind,  that  I  should  prefer  nothing  to  the  dis- 
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covery  of  truth;  wish,  think  of,  love  naught 
besides."  But  the  task  of  reconstruction  seemed 
almost  hopeless. 

I  began  by  taking  note  of,  and  ruling  out,  all 
considerations  which  could  conceivably  stand 
in  the  way  of  an  impartial  investigation.  I 
challenged  the  witnesses.  On  the  one  hand,  I 
put  aside  such  as  these:  cherished  opinions; 
hallowed  associations ;  the  intellectual  and  social 
accumulations  of  my  life  thus  far;  a  useful  and 
honorable  position;  fair  hopes,  and  plans  long 
pondered;  the  grief  of  hearts  more  dear  than 
hopes  or  plans  or  life  itself.  On  the  other  side, 
I  had  to  be  on  my  guard  against — what?  Aye, 
what!  Ah,  dear  souls  who  can  talk  so  bravely 
about  the  fascinations  of  "Romanism"  and  the 
duty  of  resisting  its  seductive  charms,  what  do 
you  know  of  the  anguish  of  a  heart  that  is  called 
to  give  up  all  for  truth,  and  is  ready,  if  need  be, 
to  make  the  sacrifice?  No;  on  the  side  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  there  was  absolutely  nothing— 
unless,  indeed,  it  might  be  some  attraction 
lurking  in  the  very  completeness  of  the  immola 
tion.  Well,  there  might  be  something  in  this; 
so  I  marked  it  down  as  a  danger  to  be  carefully 
watched  against. 

And  so  I  set  niy  face  forward  with  desperate 
earnestness;  and  in  due  time — to  me  it  seemed 
a  short  time — I  had  not  a  trace  of  doubt  left 
that  I  had  all  along  been  a  vain  enemy  of  the 
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One,  Catholic,  and  Apostolic  Church.  Why 
not  in  a  short  time?  Is  it  any  reflection  upon 
Truth  that  she  surrenders  herself  quickly  to  a 
soul  whose  every  nerve  is  strained  in  her  pursuit? 
Is  it  any  argument  against  the  Church  of  God 
that  it  is  easily  identified?  Surely,  if  there  be  a 
kingdom  of  Heaven  upon  earth,  it  must  be 
known  by  marks  which  cannot  be  mistaken. 
Yes!  I  knew  it  when  I  had  found  it.  And  I 
found  it  as  in  the  parable,  like  a  treasure  hidden 
in  a  field — in  the  self-same  field  up  and  down 
which  I  had  wandered  for  years,  and  where 
I  had  often  trampled  it  under  my  feet.  And 
when  I  had  found  it,  I  hid  it,  scarce  daring  to 
gaze  at  its  splendor,  and  crying,  as  St.  Augustine 
cried,  "Too  late,  alas!  have  I  known  thee,  O 
ancient  and  eternal  Truth!"  And  then,  for 
joy  thereof,  I  went  and  sold  all  that  I  had  and 
bought  that  field. 

What  were  the  signs  by  which  I  recognized 
this  divine  Church,  I  shall  endeavor  to  state 
in  the  following  pages.  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
suppress  or  disguise  the  earnestness  of  an 
advocate.  For  let  me  say  at  once  that  I  do 
not  write  in  the  forlorn  hope  of  winning  a 
brief  and  profitless  notoriety;  nor  yet  in  need 
less  vindication  of  the  step  I  have  taken; 
but  with  the  sole  desire,  in  God's  sight,  of 
doing  possible  good  to  the  few  wrhose  attention 
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may  have  been  momentarily  arrested  by  what 
they  deem  my  perversion.  Need  I  confess  also 
that  these  pages  are  written  with  many  prayers, 
and  by  a  hand  which  trembles  lest  through  its 
unskilfulness  it  should  distort  the  fair  features 
of  the  truth  it  would  portray? 

Yes,  this  is  my  only  apology  for  writing. 
I  was  once  deceived  by  the  unreal  charms  of  a 
false  prophetess;  but  now  the  thin  mask  has 
been  torn  away.  I  once  had  only  bitter  thoughts 
and  scornful  words  for  her  whose  glories  I  had 
never  seen,  and  to  whom  I  did  not  know  that 
my  soul  owed  high  allegiance;  but  now  divine 
compassion  has  led  me  to  the  feet  of  my  true 
Mother,  who  through  all  my  railing  stood 
patiently  and  with  tearful  love  awaiting  my 
return.  And  in  the  joy  of  the  present  I  cannot 
forget  what  now  seems  the  gloom  of  the  past. 
I  have  drunk  of  the  flowing  fountain;  and  I 
remember  the  broken  cisterns  over  which  I 
once  labored— 

"The  toil 

Of  dropping  buckets  into  empty  wells, 
And  growing  old  in  drawing  nothing  up." 

Therefore  I  am  fain  to  look  back,  and  call  to 
those  whom  I  have  left  behind. 

O  my  brother!  am  I  taking  too  much  upon 
myself,  shall  I  say  what  becomes  me  not  to  say, 
when  I  ask  you  to  look  anxiously  at  the  grounds 
of  your  faith,  and  to  do  so  in  a  spirit  of  un- 
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flinching  truthfulness,  with  a  candor  which 
you  are  sure  is  not  tarnished  by  a  reservation? 
Fear  not  the  frown  or  the  scorn  of  those  who 
would  stigmatize  your  honest  inquiry  as  vacilla 
tion  and  weakness.  "  Let  those  treat  you  harshly 
who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  difficulty  of 
attaining  truth  and  avoiding  error"  —it  is  St. 
Augustine  who  addresses  you;—  "let  those  treat 
you  harshly  who  know  not  how  hard  it  is  to 
get  rid  of  old  prejudices;  let  those  treat  you 
harshly  who  have  not  learned  how  very  hard 
it  is  to  purify  the  interior  eye,  and  render  it 
capable  of  contemplating  the  sun  of  the  soul, 
truth."  And  do  not  forget  to  begin  and  to 
continue  your  work  of  examination  with  im 
portunate  prayer  for  that  assistance  without 
which  we  cannot  hope  to  be  guided  aright.  I 
do  not  ask  you  to  pray  that  you  may  become  a 
Roman  Catholic;  that  would  be  indeed  irra 
tional.  But  pray  earnestly  that,  if  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  be  Christ's  true  Church,  your 
eyes  may  be  opened  to  see  the  truth  and  your 
heart  fortified  to  embrace  it.  Surely,  if  you  are, 
I  do  not  say  a  brave  man,  but  a  sincere  man, 
living  for  God  alone  and  for  eternity,  you  can 
not  hesitate  to  do  this — even  though  you  know 
I  believe  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  that 
God  will  answer  your  petition  as,  in  His  mercy, 
He  answered  mine.  You  are  not  willing — you 
do  not  dare — to  oiler  such  a  prayer?  Ah!  there 
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is  only  one  thing  that  ever  can,  and  that  ever 
will,  enable  you  with  all  your  soul  to  make  it— 
and  that  is,  the  grace  of  God. 


[14] 


III. 

THE  WORLD'S  TESTIMONY. 

THE  Catholic  Church  is  the  great  incubus 
which  is  perpetually  haunting  and  troubling 
the  dreams  of  the  world.  Men  try  to  ignore  it; 
but  it  obtrudes  itself  upon  their  unwilling  notice. 
They  would  fain  remand  it  to  a  place  among  the 
effete  superstitions  of  the  past;  but  when  they 
think  the  spectre  is  laid,  it  returns  unbidden, 
and  casts  its  vast  shadow  over  the  present. 
In  that  shadow  the  world  lies  uneasily;  and, 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  it  betrays  its 
dissatisfaction.  In  every  great  political  and 
social  movement,  in  the  literature  of  the  day, 
nay,  in  every  magazine  and  newspaper  which 
drops  from  the  teeming  press,  the  influence  may 
be  more  or  less  distinctly  discerned  of  the 
mysterious  presence  of  this  great  spiritual 
organization.  The  world  has  always  been 
puzzled  to  account  for  this  influence.  Prot 
estantism  it  can  understand  perfectly — there 
is  nothing  unearthly  or  mysterious  about  that; 
but  in  the  life  and  progress  of  the  Catholic 
Church  there  is  something  which  defies  every 
attempt  at  rational  and  systematic  explanation. 

To   be   sure,    men   have   their   theories;     but 
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they  are  by  no  means  so  satisfactory  as  might 
be  wished.  Such  expressions  as  "the  consum 
mate  policy  of  Rome,"  and  "the  marvellous 
machinery  of  the  Catholic  Church,"  are,  after 
all,  but  stock  phrases,  with  which  men  dispose 
of  phenomena  which  must  have  at  least  a 
nominal  resolution.  What  is  there  behind  the 
policy?  What  puts  life  into  the  machinery, 
and  guides  the  great  engine  in  its  noiseless, 
frictionless  activity?  Will  "discipline"  explain 
the  devotion  of  the  Catholic  priesthood?  Men 
do  not  turn  hypocrites  in  order  to  spend  their 
years  in  prayer  and  fasting;  neither  do  they 
voluntarily  elect  to  become  the  passive  tools 
of  a  sordid  despotism,  to  be  rewarded  only  by 
a  life  of  sacrifice  and  toil.  Indeed,  the  world 
does  not  believe  its  own  slanders.  And  now 
and  then,  when  some  periodic  gust  of  persecution 
assails  the  Church,  and  not  a  martyr  flinches; 
or  when  pestilence  goes  through  the  land,  and 
faithful  seekers  of  souls  follow  quickly  in  the 
trail  of  the  destroyer,  and  the  places  of  those 
who  fall  are  instantly  and  noiselessly  filled; 
or  when  tidings  come  that  a  score  or  so  of 
missionaries  and  a  few  thousand  converts  have 
been  massacred  in  some  hitherto  unheard-of 
province  of  China;  the  world,  conscience- 
smitten,  holds  its  peace,  and  pays  to  the  King 
dom  which  is  ' '  not  of  this  world ' '  the  tribute  of  a 
sullen,  if  not  a  respectful,  silence. 
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One  of  the  best  things  said  by  that  aeute 
thinker,  the  Count  de  Maistre,  was  that  "no 
test  is  so  infallible  as  the  instinct  of  infidelity." 
Certainly  in  examining  the  claims  of  rival 
Christian  bodies  it  will  be  the  part  of  prudence 
to  watch  narrowly  the  tactics  of  the  opponents 
of  all  Christianity.  And  here  at  once  we  come 
upon  something  definite;  for  the  application 
of  this  criterion  gives  us  results  which  no  sincere 
lover  of  truth  can  disregard.  Infidelity  does  not 
stop  to  make  war  upon  Protestantism;  it  is  too 
cunning  by  far  to  quarrel  with  those  who  are 
ignorantly  doing  its  own  work;  it  greets  them 
with  a  covert  sneer,  or  an  insolent  nod  of  recog 
nition,  and  goes  on  to  do  battle  with  its  ancient 
and  inveterate  foe.  Look  at  the  character  of 
the  unbelief  of  Catholic  and  of  Protestant 
countries. 

Doubtless  some  of  my  readers  are  amazed  at 
this  challenge.  They  have  been  accustomed  to 
regard  the  religious  condition  of  Catholic  nations 
as  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  against  the 
Catholic  Church;  nowhere,  say  they,  is  infi 
delity  so  thoroughgoing  and  so  bold;  and  in 
no  way  can  this  virulent  scepticism  be  explained 
but  as  the  inevitable  reaction  from  the  degrading 
superstition  in  which  the  people  have  for  centu 
ries  been  held.  vSurely  observation  was  never 
more  hasty,  nor  inference  more  illogical.  There 
is  less  of  real  irreligion  in  Catholic  them  in 
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Protestant  countries.  What  there  is,  is  indeed 
rampant.  And  why?  Not  as  a  necessary  recoil 
from  a  religion  which  degrades  rather  than 
enlightens.  I  am  convinced,  from  my  own 
experience  in  Catholic  countries,  that  this  sup 
posed  religious  degeneracy  is  a  huge  bugbear. 
The  explanation  is  far  more  simple.  The  Catholic 
Church  makes  no  truce,  holds  no  parley,  with 
the  world,  the  flesh,  nor  the  devil.  Her  enemies 
can  neither  frighten  her  into  silence  nor  cajole 
her  into  compromise.  At  every  point  they 
find  her  guarded,  vigilant,  and  unrelenting; 
and,  driven  from  her  citadel,  they  are  forced 
to  stand  forth  in  open  warfare  and  rail  at  her 
in  furious  defiance.  In  France  and  Spain  and 
Italy  a  man  is  either  a  Catholic  or  an  infidel. 
But  in  Protestant  countries  unbelief  salutes 
Christianity;  it  puts  on  the  livery  of  the  saints, 
and  builds  its  chapels,  and  pays  its  preachers; 
and  in  the  course  of  a  generation  or  two  it  has 
made  Protestantism  as  godless  as  itself. 

Read  the  history  of  Europe  for  the  last  two 
centuries.  It  is  that  of  one  long,  desperate 
struggle,  waged  by  all  the  anarchic  powers  of 
human  nature,  and  with  all  the  weapons  which 
craft  and  hatred  could  furnish — against  what? 
Not  against  Protestantism,  but  against  the 
Catholic  Church.  Deists,  Encyclopaedists, 
Republicans,  Jacobins,  Rationalists,  Free 
thinkers — they  are  good  Protestants  all;  they 
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laud  the  Reformation;  they  boast  that  they 
carry  out  its  principles;  and  with  one  consent, 
though  by  divers  arts  -  by  argument,  by  satire, 
by  blasphemy,  and  by  the  guillotine-  they 
assail  her  within  whom  dwells  the  everlasting 
Presence,  before  which  the  devils  of  old  cried 
out,  saying,  "Let  us  alone;  what  have  we  to  do 
with  Thee,  Jesus  of  Nazareth?  Art  Thou  come 
to  destroy  us?  I  know  Thee  who  thou  art,  the 
Holy  One  of  God." 

If  all  the  cruel  things  which  in  a  single  day 
are  written  and  spoken  throughout  the  world 
against  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  could  be 
brought  together ,  they  would  make  a  volume  which 
to  all  fair-minded  readers  would  prove  nauseating. 
Every  hour  calumnies  are  uttered  against  that 
Church  which  in  their  essence  are  but  repetitions 
of  the  dreary  tales  refuted  by  Tertullian  and 
vSt.  Justin  long  centuries  ago.  vSurely  this  un 
dying  hate  of  the  world  is  a  sign  which  cannot 
be  misunderstood.  To  be  hated  of  the  world  is  a 
note  of  the  Church.  "If  the  world  hate  you, 
know  you  that  it  hath  hated  Me  before  you.  If 
you  had  been  of  the  world,  the  world  would  love 
its  own;  but  because  you  are  not  of  the  world, 
but  I  have  chosen  you  out  of  the  world,  therefore 
the  world  hateth  you.  Remember  My  word 
that  I  said  to  you  :  The  servant  is  not  greater  than 
his  master.  If  they  have  persecuted  Me,  they 
will  also  persecute  you:  if  they  have  kept  My 
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word,  they  will  keep  yours  also.  But  all  these 
things  they  will  do  to  you  for  My  name's 
sake,  because  they  know  not  Him  that  sent  Me." 

Enough  on  this  point  for  the  present.  We 
shall  have  occasion  to  recur  to  it  hereafter, 
when  we  shall  have  gotten  well  into  our  subject. 
Meanwhile,  in  concluding  this  chapter,  let  us 
bring  out  some  testimony  of  a  somewhat  different 
sort,  and  less  painful  to  contemplate.  There 
are  here  and  there  men  of  high  intellectual 
powers,  who,  while  they  do  not  believe  in  the 
divine  origin  of  Christianity,  and  even  acknowl 
edge  themselves  its  adversaries,  have  yet  the 
chivalry  to  treat  Christianity  with  respect,  or, 
at  least,  without  passion.  The  opinion  of  such 
thinkers  is  invaluable.  The  issue  between 
Protestantism  and  Catholicity  is  one  in  which 
they  have  no  personal  interest.  They  look  at 
the  whole  matter  from  a  distance,  and  from 
what  they  consider  a  higher  plane.  Now,  these 
men,  with  their  clear,  cool  heads,  see  well 
enough  that  Christianity  and  Catholicism  are 
one  and  the  same  thing,  and  that  Protestantism 
of  all  degrees  is  only  a  recent  and  very  poor 
imitation  of  the  old  religion — that  the  sects  of 
the  day  are  but  the  stragglers  which  hang  on 
the  skirts  of  the  great  army  of  the  Church. 

Professor  Huxley,  in  the  course  of  some 
remarks  on  ''Scientific  Education,"  after 
alluding  to  the  feeble  warfare  by  which  the 
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Knglish  clergy  (notoriously  the  best  educated 
Protestants  in  the  world)  attempt  to  withstand 
the  advance  of  modern  "science,"  went  on 
to  say:  "Our  great  antagonist  —  I  speak 
as  a  man  of  science — the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  the  one  great  spiritual  organization 
which  is  able  to  resist,  and  must,  as  a  matter  of 
life  and  death,  resist,  the  progress  of  science 
and  modern  civilization,  manages  her  affairs 
much  better.  It  was  my  fortune,  some  time 
ago,  to  pay  a  visit  to  one  of  the  most  important 
of  the  institutions  in  which  the  clergy  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  in  these  islands  are 
trained ;  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  difference 
between  these  men  and  the  comfortable  cham 
pions  of  Anglicanism  and  of  Dissent  was  com 
parable  to  the  difference  between  our  gallant 
volunteers  and  the  trained  veterans  of  Na 
poleon's  Old  Guard.  The  Catholic  priest  is 
trained  to  know  his  business  and  do  it  effectually. 
The  professors  of  the  college  in  question- 
learned,  zealous,  and  determined  men— per 
mitted  me  to  speak  frankly  with  them.  We 
talked  like  outposts  of  opposed  armies  during  a 
truce — as  friendly  enemies;  and  when  I  ven 
tured  to  point  out  the  difficulties  their  students 
would  have  to  encounter  from  scientific  thought, 
they  replied:  'Our  Church  has  lasted  many 
ages,  and  passed  safely  through  many  storms. 
The  present  is  but  a  new  gust  of  the  old  tempest, 
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and  we  do  not  turn  out  our  young  men  less 
fitted  to  weather  it  than  they  have  been,  in 
former  ages,  to  cope  with  the  difficulties  of 
those  times.  The  heresies  of  the  day  are  ex 
plained  to  them  by  their  professors  of  philosophy 
and  science,  and  they  are  taught  how  these 
heresies  are  to  be  met.'  I  heartily  respect  an 
organization  which  faces  its  enemy  in  this 
way ;  and  I  wish  that  all  ecclesiastical  organiza 
tions  were  in  as  effective  a  condition.  I  think 
it  would  be  better,  not  only  for  them,  but  for  us. 
The  army  of  liberal  thought  is  at  present  in 
very  loose  order;  and  many  a  spirited  free 
thinker  makes  use  of  his  freedom  mainly  to 
vent  nonsense.  We  should  be  the  better  for  a 
vigorous  and  watchful  enemy  to  hammer  us 
into  cohesion  and  discipline." 

Our  other  witness  shall  be  Auguste  Comte— 
a  savant,  by  the  way,  with  whom  Professor 
Huxley  would  perhaps  not  thank  us  for  associat 
ing  him,  but  in  whose  company,  nevertheless, 
we  consider  it  a  high  honor  to  have  placed  our 
gallant  physicist.  The  father  of  modern 
Positivism,  in  his  scientific  classification  of  the 
religions  of  humanity,  absolutely  ignores  Prot 
estantism,  as  a  shapeless,  incoherent  system, 
from  which  be  hopes  to  be  " preserved."  Not 
only  this;  he  speaks  of  Christianity  always 
under  the  name  of  Catholicism;  he  deliberately 
rejects  the  former  title,  and  uses  only  the  latter. 
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And  this  is  his  reason  for  doing1  so:  "Every 
body,"  says  he,  "knows  well  enough  what  a 
Catholic  is;  whereas  no  man  of  intelligence 
can  ilatter  himself  nowadays  that  he  understands 
what  a  Christian  is."  "Chacun  sait  certainement 
encore  ce  que  c'est  qu'un  catholique,  tandis 
qu'aucun  bon  esprit  ne  saurait  aujourd'hui  se 
ilatter  de  comprendre  ce  que  c'est  qu'un 
Chretien."* 

Surely,  M.  Comte  is  not  far  from  right. 
For  a  Christian  may  be  one  who  can  "swallow 
everything  except  the  Supremacy,"  or  he  may 
reverence  Christ  as,  on  the  whole,  a  nobler 
character  than  Socrates.  You  would  insult 
either  if  you  denied  him  the  title;  but,  if  you 
want  to  know  what  a  Catholic  is,  go  out  and 
ask  the  first  man  who  meets  you  in  the  street. 

*  Philosophic  Positive.  \.  212,  n.  (Paris,  1864.)  Comp.  Phil. 
Pos.  v.  241  ;  Pol.  Pos.  ii.  556. 


IV. 
THE  UNCHANGEABLE  CHURCH 

WHAT  Protestant  has  not  heard  it  said, 
perhaps  by  some  popular  preacher  of  the  day, 
that  "though  the  body  of  the  Papacy  exists 
still,  the  spirit  and  life  have  forsaken  it,  so  as 
to  leave  nothing  but  a  dead  carcass"?  Do 
Protestants  know  who  first  hazarded  that 
remarkable  sentiment?  It  was  John  Calvin,  in 
his  "  Gratulations  "  to  a  "  Venerable  Presbytery  " 
(when  Protestantism  had  made  its  first  success 
ful  advance) .  Men  talk  of  the  Ages  of  Faith  as 
though  they  had  long  passed;  but,  verily, 
when  I  look  abroad  over  this  new  American 
Continent,  and  observe  the  work  which  is 
noiselessly  but  ceaselessly  going  on  here,  and 
then  think  of  the  blindness  which  can  still 
repeat  that  hackneyed  flourish  of  Calvin, 
another  quotation  comes  into  my  mind,  which 
was  made  once  at  Antioch  in  Pisidia:  "Behold, 
ye  despisers,  and  wonder,  and  perish;  for  I 
work  a  work  in  your  days, — a  work  which  you 
will  not  believe,  if  any  man  shall  tell  it  you." 

And  now  let  us  face  a  problem  which  can 
not  fail  to  interest  any  intellectual  man,  what 
ever  be  his  religious  faith.  Why  is  it  that  the 
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Roman  Catholic  Church  is  so  perpetually 
disappointing  the  prophecies  of  mankind?  The 
standing  prediction  of  its  approaching  dissolu 
tion  is  good  evidence  that  the  Papacy  does  not 
contain  /;/  itself  any  apparent  principle  of 
life  and  growth,  and  yet  it  continues  to  put 
forth  the  signs  of  immortal  youth  after  empires 
have  fallen  and  passed  away.  It  would  be 
entertaining,  if  we  had  the  time,  to  get  together 
some  of  the  theories  which  have  been  proposed 
for  the  solution  of  this  enigma,  and  to  test  their 
satisfactoriness.  There  is  Hobbes's  famous 
saying,  for  instance,  that  the  Papacy  is  "the 
ghost  of  the  deceased  Roman  Empire,  sitting 
crowned  upon  the  grave  thereof."  It  is  witty, 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  jeux  d' esprit  I  know  of, 
but  nothing  more.  I  am  going  to  confine 
myself,  however,  to  a  single  attempt  at  an 
explanation,  and  that  by  a  man  who  certainly 
attacked  the  difficult  questions  of  history  with 
a  gallantry  seldom  surpassed. 

Lord  Macaulay's  review  of  Ranke's  History 
of  the  Popes,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  bits 
of  literature,  is  perhaps  as  significant  a  tribute 
to  the  supernatural  genius  of  the  Catholic 
Church  as  was  ever  paid  by  one  who  professed 
to  criticise  it  as  the  work  of  man.  He  opens 
with  the  familiar  and  superb  exordium : 

'There  is  not,  and  there  never  was  on  this 
earth,    a   work   of   human    policy    [sic]    so   well 
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deserving  of  examination  as  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  The  history  of  that  Church  joins 
together  the  two  great  ages  of  human  civiliza 
tion.  No  other  institution  is  left  standing  which 
carries  the  mind  back  to  the  times  when  the 
smoke  of  sacrifice  rose  from  the  Pantheon, 
and  when  camelopards  and  tigers  bounded  in 
the  Flavian  amphitheatre.  The  proudest  royal 
houses  are  but  of  yesterday  when  compared 
with  the  line  of  the  Supreme  Pontiffs.  That 
line  we  trace  back  in  an  unbroken  series  from 
the  Pope  who  crowned  Napoleon  in  the  nine 
teenth  century  to  the  Pope  who  crowned  Pepin 
in  the  eighth ;  and  far  beyond  the  time  of  Pepin 
the  august  dynasty  extends,  till  it  is  lost  in  the 
twilight  of  fable.  The  republic  of  Venice  came 
next  in  antiquity.  But  the  republic  of  Venice 
was  modern  when  compared  with  the  Papacy; 
and  the  republic  of  Venice  is  gone,  and  the 
Papacy  remains.  The  Papacy  remains,  not  in 
decay,  not  a  mere  antique,  but  full  of  life  and 
useful  vigor.  The  Catholic  Church  is  still 
sending  forth  to  the  farthest  ends  of  the  world 
missionaries  as  zealous  as  those  who  landed  in 
Kent  with  Augustine,  and  still  confronting 
hostile  kings  with  the  same  spirit  with  which 
she  confronted  Attila.  The  number  of  her 
children  is  greater  than  in  any  former  age,— 
etc.,  etc." 

Now,  if  we  went  no  further,  we  might  content 
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ourselves  with  saying  that  this  passage  is 
itself  a  sufficient  refutation  of  the  assiini])tioii 
with  which  it  begins.  An  institution  which 
has  thus  vindicated  its  immortality  cannot  be 
coolly  put  down  as  a  mere  masterpiece  of 
human  policy.  The  fact  is,  the  mystery  which 
the  writer  set  out  to  solve  was  a  noble  theme 
for  the  eloquence  of  which  he  was  so  ready  a 
master,  and  tempted  him  to  state  the  case 
against  himself  so  strongly  and  so  truthfully 
that  all  his  subsequent  efforts  do  not  avail  to 
save  his  cause.  The  reader  finishes  the  essay 
with  the  impression  that  the  author  has  said 
many  brilliant  things;  but,  if  he  is  cool  enough 
to  see  through  the  glitter  of  the  periods,  he  is 
aware  that  nothing  has  been  furnished  by  way 
of  explanation  at  all  adequate  to  the  topics 
discussed.  \Ye  will  attempt  a  brief  synopsis: 
The  Church  of  Rome  is  a  very  wonderful 
phenomenon,  and  no  work  of  human  policy  is 
so  well  deserving  of  examination:  let  us  see 
how  she  has  maintained  her  strange  ascendency. 
Four  times  has  the  human  intellect  risen  in 
rebellion  against  her. 

1.  There    was    the   Albigensian   heresy.     But 
this  was  stamped  out  bv  a  vigorous  crusade. 

2.  Then  came  the   struggle  with    the   secular 
power   and    Philip    the    Fair,    and    the    troubles 
which  ended  with  the  schism  of  the  fourteenth 
century.      Hut    somehow    (Heaven    knows    how) 
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this   peril    also   passed,    and   the   Church   was 
found  in  her  old  place. 

3.  Next  was  the  memorable  uprising  of  the 
sixteenth  century. 

Here,  of  course,  our  critic  bestirs  himself 
most  energetically.  And  what  is  his  inter 
pretation  of  the  fact  that  Catholicism  not 
only  stood  firm,  but  in  a  very  short  time  had 
driven  Protestantism  to  bay  on  the  shores  of 
the  Baltic?  Why,  merely  that  the  Church 
understands  how  to  deal  with  enthusiasts. 
"  We  have  dwelt  long  on  this  subject,"  he  writes, 
"  because  we  believe  that,  of  the  many  causes  to 
which  the  Church  of  Rome  owed  her  safety  and 
her  triumph  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
the  chief  was  the  profound  policy  with  which 
she  used  the  fanaticism  of  such  persons  as 
St.  Ignatius  and  St.  Teresa."  This  is  ingenious 
and  suggestive,  but  quite  insufficient  to  solve 
the  difficulty.  Besides,  who  clothed  the  Church 
with  the  subtile  grace  which  can  elicit  the  passion 
of  the  soul  as  nothing  human  ever  did;  and 
then  taught  her  how  to  guide  and  use  aright 
such  high  and  delicate  devotion? 

4.  Finally,  we  come  to  the  persecution  of  the 
eighteenth    century    (which    De    Maistre    says 
"infinitely  surpasses  all  the  rest"),  culminating 
in  the  French  Revolution. 

And  now  what  causes  are  mentioned  which 
may  account  for  the  ignominious  failure  of 
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this  last  and  deadliest  assault?  Positively, 
none  at  all.  We  fancy  we  deteet  the  uneasiness 
with  which  the  learned  writer  finds  himself 
approaching1  the  end  of  his  disquisition.  He 
has  gotten  himself  into  a  difficulty  from  which 
lie  can  escape  only  by  a  resort  to  rhetorical 
legerdemain.  His  last  historical  paradox  is  one 
of  which  no  mortal  ingenuity  can  render  even  a 
plausible  account.  So  he  dashes  boldly  into  a 
peroration,  makes  a  magnificent  bow,  and  is 
gone.  Like  the  pearl-diver  of  the  Indies  who 
sees  the  shark  approaching,  he  betakes  himself 
to  a  desperate  scratching  in  the  sand,  and 
nimbly  slips  away  under  cover  of  the  cloud  he 
has  raised.  Here  is  how  he  does  it: 

"  It  is  not  strange  that,  in  the  year  1799,  even 
sagacious  observers  should  have  thought  that, 
at  length,  the  hour  of  the  Church  of  Rome  was 
come.  An  infidel  power  ascendant,  the  Pope 
dying  in  captivity,  the  most  illustrious  prelates 
of  France  living  in  a  foreign  country  on  Prot 
estant  alms,  the  noblest  edifices  which  the 
munificence  of  former  ages  had  consecrated  to 
the  worship  of  God  turned  into  temples  of 
Victory,  or  into  banqueting  houses  for  political 
societies,  or  into  Theophilanthropic  chapels, 
such  signs  might  well  be  supposed  to  indicate 
the  approaching  end  of  that  long  domination. 
But  the  end  was  not  yet.  Again  doomed  to 
death,  the  milk-white  hind  was  still  fated  not  to 
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die.  Even  before  the  funeral  rites  had  been 
performed  over  the  ashes  of  Pius  the  Sixth,  a 
great  reaction  had  commenced,  which,  after  the 
lapse  of  more  than  forty  years,  appears  to  be 
still  in  progress.  Anarchy  had  had  its  day.  A 
new  order  of  things  rose  out  of  the  confusion : 
new  dynasties,  new  laws,  new  titles;  and 
amidst  them  emerged  the  ancient  religion. 

'The  Arabs  have  a  fable  that  the  Great 
Pyramid  was  built  by  antediluvian  kings,  and 
alone,  of  all  the  works  of  men,  bore  the  weight 
of  the  Flood.  Such  as  this  was  the  fate  of  the 
Papacy.  It  had  been  buried  under  the  great 
inundation;  but  its  deep  foundations  had 
remained  unshaken;  and,  when  the  waters 
abated,  it  appeared  alone  amidst  the  ruins  of  a 
world  which  had  passed  away.  The  republic 
of  Holland  was  gone,  and  the  empire  of  Ger 
many,  and  the  great  Council  of  Venice,  and  the 
old  Helvetian  League,  and  the  House  of  Bour 
bon,  and  the  parliaments  and  aristocracy  of 
France.  Europe  was  full  of  young  creations,  a 
French  Empire,  a  Kingdom  of  Italy,  a  Con 
federation  of  the  Rhine.  Nor  had  the  late 
events  affected  only  territorial  limits  and  politi 
cal  institutions.  The  distribution  of  property, 
the  composition  and  spirit  of  society,  had, 
through  great  part  of  Catholic  Europe,  under 
gone  a  complete  change.  But  the  unchangeable 
Church  was  still  there. 
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"Some  future  historian,  as  able  and  temperate 
as  Professor  Ranke,  will,  we  hope,  trace  the 
progress  of  the  Catholic  revival  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  \Ve  feel  that  we  are  drawing  too  near 
otir  own  time,  and  that,  if  we  go  on,  we  shall 
be  in  danger  of  saying  much  which  may  be 
supposed  to  indicate,  and  which  will  certainly 
excite,  angry  feelings."- —Bravo! 

We  will  not  do  Lord  Macaulay  the  injustice 
of  supposing  that  lie  was  incapable  of  appreciat 
ing  the  grand  simplicity  of  the  only  obvious 
answer  to  the  questions  at  which  lie  labored 
with  such  erudite  earnestness.  Indeed,  it  affords 
us  more  than  ordinary  pleasure  to  be  able  to 
give  that  answer  in  his  own  eloquent  words. 
The  review  of  Yon  Ranke  was  written  in  1840. 
In  1845,  he  delivered  a  speech  on  the  Maynooth 
College  Bill, — the  same,  if  we  mistake  not, 
which  cost  him,  two  years  later,  his  seat  as 
member  from  Edinburgh.  There  is  a  passage 
of  this  speech  which,  by  its  repetition  of  a 
striking  phrase,  recalls  the  essay  on  the  History 
of  the  PO/M'S,  and  leads  us  to  believe  that  the 
problem  of  the  perpetuity  of  the  Catholic 
Church  was  one  which  he  had  long  been  revolv 
ing.  Speaking  of  the  Irish  Establishment,  he 
said : 

"Two  hundred  and  eighty-five  years  has  this 
Church  been  at  work.  What  could  have  been 
done  for  it  in  the  way  of  authority,  privileges, 
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endowments,  which  has  not  been  done?  .  .  . 
And  wrhat  have  we  to  show  for  all  this  lavish 
expenditure?  What,  but  the  most  zealous 
Roman  Catholic  population  on  the  face  of  the 
earth?  On  the  great  solid  mass  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  population  you  have  made  no  im 
pression  whatever.  There  they  are,  as  they 
were  ages  ago,  ten  to  one  against  the  members 
of  your  Established  Church.  Explain  this  to  me. 
I  speak  to  you,  the  zealous  Protestants  on  the 
other  side  of  the  House.  Explain  this  to  me 
on  Protestant  principles.  If  I  were  a  Roman 
Catholic,  I  could  easily  account  for  the  phenome 
non.  If  I  were  a  Roman  Catholic,  I  should 
content  myself  with  saying  that  the  mighty 
Hand  and  the  outstretched  Arm  had  been  put 
forth  according  to  the  promise,  in  defence  of 
the  unchangeable  Church;  that  He  who,  in 
the  old  time,  turned  into  blessings  the  curses  of 
Balaam,  and  smote  the  host  of  Sennacherib, 
had  signally  confounded  the  arts  and  the  power 
of  heretic  statesmen." 

All  we  have  to  say  is,  why  is  not  the  Roman 
Catholic  explanation  as  simple,  and,  on  the 
whole,  as  rational,  as  any  other  that  has  ever 
been  proposed? 

And  now  I  have  played  at  sartor  resartus  long 
enough.  I  find  I  have  copied  a  good  deal  of 
choice  English  into  these  pages;  but  I  am  not 
going  to  apologize  for  it,  for  my  object — at  least 
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in  this  stage  of  niy  undertaking — is  to  lay  hold 
of  all  the  testimony  I  can.  And  I  shall  be  happy 
to  speak,  whenever  I  can  do  so  effectively,  by 
the  mouth  of  those  whose  words  will  be  worth 
far  more  than  my  own.  Let  me  close  this  topic, 
then,  by  way  of  contrast  to  what  has  already 
been  given,  with  a  passage  from  one  who  did 
believe,  with  all  his  soul,  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
explanation.  It  is  from  a  sermon  preached  in 
Notre  Dame  by  the  great  Dominican,  Pere 
Lacordaire : 

"Assuredly  the  desire  has  not  been  wanting 
to  lay  hold  of  us,  or  put  us  to  fault  against 
immutability;  for  what  a  weighty  privilege  to 
all  those  who  do  not  possess  it;  a  doctrine 
immutable  when  everything  upon  earth  changes ; 
a  doctrine  which  men  hold  in  their  hands,  which 
poor  old  men  in  a  place  called  the  Vatican  guard 
under  the  key  of  their  cabinet,  and  which 
without  any  other  defence  resists  the  course  of 
time,  the  dreams  of  sages,  the  designs  of  kings, 
the  fall  of  empires— always  one,  constant, 
identical  with  itself!  What  a  prodigy  to  deny! 
What  an  accusation  to  silence!  Therefore,  all 
ages,  jealous  of  a  glory  which  disdained  their 
own,  have  tried  their  strength  against  ii.  They 
have  come,  one  after  the  other,  to  the  doors  of 
the  Vatican;  they  have  knocked  there  with 
buskin  and  boot,  and  the  doctrine  has  appeared 
under  the  frail  and  wasted  form  of  some  old 
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man  of  threescore  years  and  ten.    It  has  said: 

'What  do  you  desire  of  me?' 
Change.' 

'I  never  change.' 

''But  everything  is  changed  in  this  world. 
Astronomy  has  changed,  chemistry  has  changed, 
philosophy  has  changed,  the  empire  has  changed. 
Why  are  you  always  the  same?' 

'"Because  I  come   from   God,    and   because 
God  is  always  the  same.' 

'But  know  that  wre  are  the  masters;  we 
have  a  million  of  men  under  arms;  we  shall 
draw  the  sword;  the  sword  which  breaks  down 
thrones  is  well  able  to  cut  off  the  head  of  an 
old  man  and  tear  up  the  leaves  of  a  book.' 

'Do  so ;  blood  is  the  aroma  in  which  I 
recover  my  youthful  vigor.' 

'Well,  then,  here  is  half  my  sceptre;  make 
a  sacrifice  to  peace,  and  let  us  share  it  together.' 

' Keep  thy  purple,  O  Caesar!  To-morrow  they 
will  bury  thee  in  it ;  and  we  will  chant  over  thee 
the  Alleluia  and  the  De  Profundis,  which 
never  change. ' ' 
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V. 
REFORMED  RELIGION. 

THE  following  passage  occurs  in  an  old 
sermon  of  mine,  preached  and  printed  while  I 
was  yet  a  Protestant: 

The  Founder  of  Christianity  declared  con 
cerning  the  unbelief  of  His  contemporaries: 
"If  I  had  not  done  among  them  the  works  that 
no  other  man  hath  done,  they  would  not  have 
sin."  If  Protestantism  be  identical  with  Chris 
tianity,  then  thinking  men  to-day  are  not 
without  excuse  for  their  incredulity.  Where 
are  the  supernatural  credentials  of  this  modern 
Christianity?  Where  is  the  shining  of  the  divine 
Presence  in  the  midst  of  it?  Where  is  the  seal  of 
God  upon  its  brow?  The  world  is  terribly  in 
earnest  in  these  latter  days;  everything  is  to  be 
tested  now  in  the  crucible  of  a  remorseless 
rationalism,  and  no  belief  is  going  to  be  spared 
merely  because  it  is  cherished  or  time-honored. 
Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  men,  beholding 
the  contradictions,  the  shiftings,  the  animosities, 
the  countless  extravagances  of  modern  sectari 
anism,  should  say:  If  this  be  the  Kingdom  of 
God  upon  earth,  established  and  perpetually 
governed  bv  the  Almighty  Himself,  then  it  is 
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high  time  the  monstrous  delusion  were  exposed ; 
let  it  obstruct  the  march  of  the  human  mind  no 
longer;  away  with  such  a  fiction  from  the  face 
of  the  earth?  If  this  be  the  Kingdom  of  God 
upon  earth,  then  its  doom  has  been  foretold 
by  its  Founder;  for  a  kingdom  divided  against 
itself  ''shall  not  stand."  And  yet  that  Founder 
declared,  concerning  His  Church,  that  He  would 
build  it  upon  a  Rock,  and  that  the  gates  of  hell 
should  not  prevail  against  it.  If  Protestantism 
be  that  Church,  how  shall  these  two  sayings 
hold  together?  Christ  prayed  for  His  disciples 
that  they  all  might  be  one,  that  the  world 
might  believe  that  the  Father  had  sent  Him. 
He  made  the  conversion  of  the  world  con 
tingent  upon  the  unity  of  His  followers.  Chris 
tendom  is  divided;  the  world  is  not  converted. 
How  sharply  does  this  single  fact  cut  through 
the  web  of  Protestant  delusion !  In  how  clear  a 
light,  as  though  the  prayer  had  been  a  prophecy, 
does  it  set  the  mistakes  and  wanderings  of  the 
past  three  hundred  years! 

Thus  much  I  actually  said  while  yet  ignorantly 
remaining  a  veritable  and  unmitigated  Prot 
estant.  That  I  should  have  so  continued,  is  to 
me  now  simply  amazing.  The  hallucination 
by  which  a  Protestant  Episcopalian  believes 
that  Anglicanism  is  something  different  in 
its  essence  from  Protestantism,  and  that  it 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  ''contradictions  and 
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wanderings  of  the  past  three  hundred  years," 
is  a  psychological  phenomenon  which  would  be 
amusing,  did  I  not  know,  alas!  too  well,  the 
disastrous  fascination  of  the  illusion.  Such  a 
man  is  enchanted.  He  lives  in  a  dream.  Animum 
pi  dura  pascit  inani. 

But  without  stopping  to  fight  that  phantom 
here,  let  us  pass  on  to  a  more  systematic  treat 
ment  of  the  subject  which  as  a  Protestant  I 
have  introduced.  And  let  it  be  kept  in  mind 
that  we  are  not  attempting  at  present  to  find 
reasons  for  the  failure  of  Protestantism,  but 
merely  to  evidence  the  fact  of  that  failure. 

First,  then,  Protestantism  has  made  no  con 
quests  since  the  sixteenth  century.  It  was  a 
sudden  and  violent  movement,  which  spent  itself 
within  fifty  years  from  its  first  outbreak,  and 
whose  subsequent  history  is  a  demonstration 
that  as  a  system  it  has  no  aggressive  power  which 
may  entitle  it  to  rank  among  the  forces  which 
are  struggling  for  the  dominion  of  the  world. 
And  having  taken  position,  let  me  at  once  bring 
up  my  artillery — my  big  guns;  let  me  plant 
them  where  they  will  make  sad  havoc  of  any 
who  may  be  doughty  enough  to  attack  such  an 
intrenchment;  and  then  move  on.  Hall  am 
says :  "  The  prodigious  increase  of  the  Protestant 
party  in  Europe,  after  the  middle  of  the  [six 
teenth]  century,  did  not  continue  more  than  a 
few  years.  It  was  checked  and  fell  back,  not 
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quite  so  rapidly  or  completely  as  it  came  on, 
but  so  as  to  leave  the  antagonist  Church  in 
perfect  security." 

Macaulay  writes:  "We  think  it  a  most  re 
markable  fact  that  no  Christian  nation,  which 
did  not  adopt  the  principles  of  the  Reformation 
before  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  should 
ever  have  adopted  them.  Catholic  communities 
have,  since  that  time,  become  infidel  and  become 
Catholic  again;  but  none  has  become  Prot 
estant." 

Mr.  Lecky  in  his  History  of  Rationalism  says: 
"  In  the  sixteenth  and  to  a  certain  degree  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  Protestantism  exercised  a 
commanding  and  controlling  influence  over  the 
affairs  of  Europe.  .  .  .  During  the  last  century 
all  this  has  changed.  Of  the  many  hundreds  of 
great  thinkers  and  writers,  in  every  department, 
who  have  separated  from  the  teachings  and 
practices  of  Catholicism,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  name  three  men  of  real  eminence  and  un 
questionable  sincerity  who  have  attached  them 
selves  permanently  to  any  of  the  more  con 
servative  forms  of  Protestantism.  Amid  all 
those  great  semi-religious  revolutions  which 
have  unhinged  the  faith  of  thousands,  and  have 
so  profoundly  altered  the  relations  of  Cathol 
icism  and  society,  Protestant  Churches  have 
made  no  advance  and  have  exercised  no  per 
ceptible  influence.  ...  Of  all  the  innumerable 
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forms  into  which  the  spirit  of  dogmatism 
crystallized  after  the  Reformation,  not  one 
seems  to  have  retained  the  power  of  attracting 
those  beyond  its  border.  Whatever  is  lost  by 
Catholicism  is  gained  by  Rationalism;  wherever 
the  spirit  of  Rationalism  recedes,  the  spirit  of 
Catholicism  advances." 

Hut  Protestantism  is  not  only  not  aggressive, 
it  is  utterly  without  conservative  vitality; 
its  only  forces  are  centrifugal  and  self-destruc 
tive.  Reason  and  logic  may  convince  us  a  priori 
that  this  must  be  so;  what  we  now  say  is  that 
observation  affirms  that  it  is  so.  If  we  would 
only  abstract  the  local  and  the  present,  if  we 
would  stand  oil,  as  it  were,  so  as  to  look  at 
lime  by  centuries,  and  space  by  continents,  a 
single  glance  would  show  that  as  an  organization 
reformed  Christianity  is  an  irretrievable  failure. 
\Ye  behold  a  seceding  host  which,  at  the  very 
moment  of  schism,  broke  into  innumerable 
divisions;  we  see  these  sects  multiplying  ever 
since  with  astonishing  rapidity;  we  behold  them 
without  one  faith,  without  common  authority, 
without  concerted  action,  dissentient,  antago 
nistic,  swayed  by  change  of  time  and  circum 
stance,  driven  forward  and  modified  as  if  by 
the  same  forces  which  control,  in  a  manner 
yet  unknown  to  us,  the  movements  of  the  social 
and  political  worlds.  vSo  far  as  such  a  body  has 
any  cohesion,  it  is  that  of  a  mere  congeries, 
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like  the  conctirsus  atomorum  of  the  old  philoso 
phers;  it  is  an  amorphous  conglomerate,  which 
needs  but  the  hammer  of  some  great  crisis  to 
shatter  it  into  individual  particles. 

The  Church  of  England  forms  no  exception 
to  this  judgment.  No  country  in  the  world  is 
to-day  so  full  of  multifarious  Dissent.  And 
any  one  but  a  High  Churchman  (I  do  not  mean 
to  be  discourteous)  can  see  that  it  is  only  the 
accidental  pressure  of  the  Establishment  which 
gives  to  that  motley  Church  even  the  semblance 
of  uniformity.  "The  religion  of  the  Church  of 
England,"  writes  Macaulay,  "is  so  far  from 
exhibiting  that  unity  of  doctrine  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  represents  as  her  distinguishing  glory, 
that  it  is,  in  fact,  a  bundle  of  religious  systems 
without  number.  ...  Is  it  not  mere  mockery 
to  attach  so  much  importance  to  unity  in 
form  and  name,  where  there  is  so  little  in  sub 
stance;  to  shudder  at  the  thought  of  two 
Churches  in  alliance  with  one  State,  and  to 
endure  with  patience  the  spectacle  of  a  hundred 
sects  battling  within  one  Church?" 

If,  instead  of  looking  at  the  matter  in  this 
objective  way,  we  appeal  at  once  to  conscious 
ness  and  individual  experience,  I  am  sure  we 
shall  come  to  a  similar  conclusion.  What 
Protestant — if  he  be  a  sincere  and  earnest  man, 
laboring  and  praying  night  and  day  for  the 

*  Review  of  Gladstone  on  Church  and  State. 
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advancement  of  his  Master's  Kingdom — what 
Protestant,  I  say,  does  not  know  all  too  well 
th?  vague  feeling  of  oppression,  the  burden 
scarcely  ever  lifted,  the  sinking  of  the  heart 
which  follows  the  oft-recurring  sense  of  isolation 
and  desertion?  Has  he  not  sometimes  leaned  his 
head  upon  his  hands,  and  cried :  "  Why  standest 
Thou  so  far  oil?  Return,  O  Lord, — how  long?" 
And  is  not  this  a  confession,  though  unacknowl 
edged  to  himself,  that  what  both  reason  and 
faith  tell  him  must  not  and  cannot  fail  has  yet 
failed — or  seemed  to  fail — in  fact?  Protestants 
have  no  faith  in  their  own  religion,  as  a  system, 
as  an  organization  apart  from  themselves. 
This  is  true  even  of  those  who  have  in  some 
measure  approached  the  Catholic  conception 
of  the  Church.  They  have  but  succeeded  in 
creating  a  Church  for  themselves  by  a  violent 
effort  of  their  imagination;  and  they  are 
troubled  when  they  find  that  other  men  behold 
in  what  they  thought  so  fair  an  ideal  only  a 
delusion. 

Is  it  likely  that  anything  will  ever  be  written 
more  persuasive  than  those  grandly  mournful 
passages  of  Hooker,  in  which  he  bewails  the 
insubordination  which  had  already  followed  the 
Reformation?  Or  more  pathetic  than  the  letters 
of  Melancthon,  whose  tears  "for  thirty  years 
ceased  not  to  flow,"  and  to  whom  "the  Elbe, 
with  all  its  streams,  would  not  have  furnished 
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water  sufficient  to  weep  for  the  sorrows  of  the 
divided  Reformation"?  How  foolish  to  think 
that  we  are  any  nearer  to  peace  and  harmony 
than  were  Mclanctlion  and  Hooker!  We  say 
(lei  me  speak  as  a  Protestant)  that  we  are 
passing  through  a  crisis,  that  we  are  living  in 
times  of  transition,  that  the  future  at  least  is  full 
of  promise,  and  that  we  may  hope  even  yet  to 
see  the  dawning  of  a  brighter  day.  'Hut,  dear 
friends,  men-said  and  hoped  precisely  the  same 
things  three  hundred  years  ago.  The  change 
of  which  you  are  conscious  is  a  perpetual 
change,  and  the  restoration  you  dream  of 
can  never  come. 

Again,  Protestantism  has  failed  to  reach  the 
masses.  It  may  or  may  not  be  evident  why  it 
has  failed  to  do  so;  but  from  the  fact  itself  it  is 
fair  to  presume  that  there  is  inherent  defect 
in  the-  system.  Protestantism  may  provide  a 
church  for  the  rich  and  the  respectable;  but 
the  church  of  the  poor  and  the  wretched  it 
cannot  be.  It  is  a  religion  of  caste,  a  religion 
which  has  respect  to  the  man  with  the  gold 
ring  in  fine  apparel,  and  which  says  to  the  poor 
man  in  mean  attire,  vStand  thou  there.  vSurely, 
if  there  was  one  thing  which  the  Founder  of 
Christianity  proclaimed  by  word  and  action 
with  a  more  startling  iteration  than  any  other, 
it  was  that  lie  came  to  preach  the  Gospel  to 
the  poor.  This  was  His  first  message  at  Nazareth 
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when  He  came  up  out  of  the  wilderness.  This 
was  the  crowning  sign  of  His  mission  which 
He  gave  to  John's  disciples.  This  was  the  lesson 
of  all  His  beneficent  life.  Into  His  kingdom 
would  be  gathered,  not  the  Pharisee,  but  the 
publican;  not  the  proud,  but  the  lowly;  not 
the  fastidious  and  the  dainty,  but  the  beggar, 
the  cripple,  and  the  outcast.  And  now  let  us 
try  an  experiment.  Let  us  get  up  early  in  the 
morning — any  morning — and,  without  waiting 
for  our  comfortable  meal,  let  us  go  and  inquire 
the  way  to  the  nearest  Catholic  church.  Ah! 
there  we  find  them,  from  the  streets  and  lanes 
of  the  city;  aye,  the  poor,  and  the  maimed,  and 
the  halt,  and  the  blind;  but  the  rich  men  who 
were  bidden,  where  are  they? 

Once  more — and  here  the  facts  are  very 
plain — Reformed  Christianity  has  failed,  sig 
nally  and  hopelessly,  in  the  work  of  converting 
the  heathen.  The  history  of  Protestant  Missions 
is  in  truth  a  sad  one.  It  was  only  at  a  late  date 
that  the  Protestant  Churches  awoke  to  the 
fact  that  there  were  heathens  to  be  converted, 
and  that  the  command  to  teach  all  nations 
had  never  been  revoked.  Since  that  time  there 
have  been  spasmodic  efforts;  but  they  have 
onlv  proved,  what  it  needed  no  experiment  to 
demonstrate,  that  the  mere  cfi visions  of  Prot 
estantism  would  alone  be  a  fatal  barrier  to  the 
success  of  its  missionary  enterprises.  Chris- 
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tianity  must  come  to  heathen  nations  now  as  it 
came  to  the  pagan  world  of  old;  it  must  come 
with  authority ;  it  must  come  as  a  direct  revela 
tion  from  the  one  true  God,  through  His  au 
thorized  and  only  representatives.  If  it  is  to 
exhibit  itself  merely  as  an  unseemly  scramble 
for  proselytes,  then  indeed  the  conquests  of 
Christianity  are  ended. 

This,  let  me  say,  I  acknowledged  to  myself 
long  ago.  My  heart  bled  at  the  struggles,  the 
disappointment,  the  premature  death,  of  those 
whom  I  myself  had  known  and  loved;  for  I 
felt  that  those  men  and  women,  so  pure  and  so 
devoted,  were  selling  their  lives  for  naught. 
In  a  despairing  way,  I  put  off  the  question  of 
the  conversion  of  the  great  outlying  world 
until  the  divisions  of  Christendom  itself  should 
be  healed.  But  I  did  not  see  then,  what  is  very 
clear  to  me  now,  that  the  desultory  propa- 
gandism  of  Protestant  sects  is  not  futile  merely, 
but  destructive;  that,  so  far  as  it  goes,  it  is  a 
cruel  hindrance  to  the  efficient  working  of  the 
only  agency  which  can  ever  Christianize  man 
kind.  It  is  a  device  of  the  great  enemy  of  souls, 
who  has  first  blinded  the  eyes  of  men,  and  then 
made  use  of  Christian  zeal  and  Christian 
self-sacrifice  to  undermine  Christianity  itself. 

This  is  not  the  place  in  which  to  speak  of  the 
missionary  achievements  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
I  cannot,  however,  as  we  pass,  withhold  my 
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tribute  of  homage  to  the  sublime  patience  with 
which  the  Church  has  borne  these  attacks  of 
her  unnatural  assailants.  Without  a  murmur, 
with  a  love  like  that  of  her  Divine  Redeemer, 
she  has  set  herself  to  bind  up  the  wounds  which 
her  own  misguided  children  have  inflicted.  She 
makes  no  boast  and  no  appeal.  She  pauses 
not  to  herald  her  conquests.  She  keeps  on 
her  noiseless  way,  numbering  up  her  martyrs, 
and  gathering  in  her  many  sons,  doing  her 
appointed  work  as  she  has  done  it  from  the 
beginning. 

Finally,  Protestantism  has,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  developed  into  Naturalism  and  Rationalism, 
and  that  with  a  regularity  which  seems  to 
indicate  the  operation  of  some  irresistible  moral 
force.  This  gravitation  has  been  observed  by 
many  with  ill-concealed  exultation;  by  many 
more  it  has  been  watched  with  undisguised 
alarm;  but  the  fact  will  hardly  be  questioned 
by  any  well-informed  man.  Mr.  Lecky,  who 
ought  to  be  an  authority  on  such  a  matter, 
speaks  of  "the  extraordinary  strides  which 
professed  and  systematized  Rationalism  has 
made  in  most  Protestant  countries."  He  uses 
familiarly  the  expression  "Protestant  Rational 
ism,"  and  says  that  any  one  "must  indeed  be 
wilfully  blind  to  the  course  of  history  who  does 
not  perceive  that  during  the  last  hundred  years 
these  schools  [of  Protestant  Rationalism]  have 
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completely  superseded  the  dogmatic  forms  of 
Protestantism  as  the  efficient  antagonists  of  the 
Church  of  Rome."  In  the  Church  of  England 
this  development  has  been  retarded  by  the 
impediments  of  tradition,  in  the  shape  of 
creeds  and  a  liturgy,  and  by  the  inertia  which 
marks  the  movements  of  a  State  Church; 
but  it  has  been  only  retarded,  and  everyone 
familiar  with  the  recent  history  of  that  Church 
must  be  aware  of  the  rapid  inroads  which  have 
been  made  by  "  professed  and  systematized 
Rationalism." 

I  think  that  a  test  can  without  difficulty  be 
given  which  will  show  to  what  extent  this 
rationalistic  spirit  has  acquired  unsuspected 
control  over  the  mind  of  the  most  conservative 
Protestant.  And  I  believe  that  if  it  be  candidly 
considered,  its  effect  will  be  great.  Follow 
me,  then,  carefully: 

The  term  '  *  Rationalism  "  is  a  somewhat  vague 
one  (Mr.  Lecky  himself  takes  good  care  not  to 
define  it) ;  I  suppose,  however,  we  all  understand 
it  to  imply  that  intellectual  habit  which,  in 
approaching  the  phenomena  of  nature  and  the 
facts  of  history,  begins  by  discarding  the  notion 
of  the  supernatural  and  denying  the  credibility 
of  miralces.  Now,  Protestants  reject  in  toto, 
without  hesitation  and  without  examination, 
all  miracles  which  are  said  to  have  taken  place 
since  the  days  of  the  Apostles.  An  alleged 
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miracle  in  our  own  day  is  regarded  with  con 
temptuous  indifference,  not  because  it  is  un- 
authenticated,  but  because  it  is  miraculous— 
as  Mr.  Lecky  indeed  says,  adding  the  extraor 
dinary  admission  that  the  assurance  with  which 
such  miracles  are  repudiated  is  as  "unreasoning 
as  that  with  which  they  would  have  been  once 
received."  If  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  were  to 
appear  again,  and  do  the  identical  mighty  works 
which  He  once  wrought  in  Galilee  and  Judaea, 
they  would  not  even  attract  observation.  The 
newspapers  would  chronicle  a  few  wonderful 
cures  and  a  case  or  two  of  suspended  animation, 
and  the  stories  would  be  forgotten. 

What,  now,  has  driven  Protestants  into  this 
thoroughly  rationalistic  attitude?  It  is  not  any 
thing  in  the  reason  of  the  case  which  obliges 
them  to  receive  the  testimony  of  one  age  and 
refuse  that  of  another.  The  assertion  so  readily 
made,  that  miracles  are  employed  by  God  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  ushering  in  a  new  dispensation, 
and  to  accredit  the  founder  of  a  new  spiritual 
dynasty,  is  a  pure  assumption,  a  mere  plausible 
theory,  which  has  been  devised  to  fortify  a 
position  already  taken,  and  to  justify  Protes 
tants  in  not  rejecting  the  miracles  of  Our  Lord 
and  His  Apostles.  It  is  without  a  shadow  of 
support  in  those  writings  from  which  Prot 
estants  profess  to  draw  their  faith.  Miracles 
were  wrought  with  more  or  less  frequency 
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throughout  the  pre-Christian  period;  and  so 
far  was  Christ  Himself  from  predicting  their 
cessation,  that  when  He  gave  mission  to  His 
Apostles,  immediately  before  His  ascension, 
He  expressly  announced  the  signs  which  should 
"follow  them  that  believe."  Besides,  those  who 
make  this  assertion  are  generally  guilty  of  an 
amazing  petitio  principii.  They  start  with  the 
divinity  of  the  Founder  of  Christianity,  and 
by  it  establish  the  credibility  of  His  marvellous 
acts.  They  scoff  at  the  miracles  of  St.  Francis 
Xavier,  because  he  was  a  Jesuit;  but  they 
believe  those  of  Jesus  Christ,  because  He  was 
God  incarnate. 

Is  there,  then,  any  intrinsic  difference  of 
character  between  the  miracles  of  Scripture  and 
those  of  ecclesiastical  history,  which  puts  them 
at  once  on  a  different  footing?  Voltaire  ought 
to  have  convinced  us  long  ago  that  no  legend 
in  the  Lives  of  the  Saints  is  a  whit  more  grotesque 
and  irrational  (I  speak  as  a  fool)  than  the 
stories  of  the  wonderful  ark  and  the  talking 
ass,  of  the  labors  of  Samson  and  the  marvels 
of  Klisha,  of  Jonah's  fish,  or  the  "  possessed 
swine,"  or  the  vision  of  the  great  sheet. 

Is  there,  finally,  an  amount  and  kind  of 
testimony  in  the  one  case  which  is  wholly 
wranting  in  the  other?  Those  who  assume  the 
affirmative  have,  I  fear,  never  thought  very 
much,  or  very  candidly,  about  the  subject. 
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The  writings  of  the  Fathers  abound  in  miracu 
lous  narratives,  marked  by  an  apparent  sin 
cerity  and  a  minuteness  of  detail  which  make 
it  impossible  to  distinguish  between  their  witness 
to  the  fact  of  miracles  and  that  of  the  Evangelists. 
The  testimony  of  ecclesiastical  history  is  simply 
overwhelming.  Dr.  Middlcton  begins  his  Free 
Inquiry  by  admitting  out  and  out  that  "the 
claim  to  a  miraculous  power  was  universally 
asserted  and  believed  in  all  Christian  countries 
and  in  all  ages  of  the  Church,  till  the  time  of  the 
Reformation ' ' ;  that  ' '  ecclesiastical  history 
makes  no  difference  between  one  age  and 
another,  but  carries  on  the  succession  of  its 
miracles,  as  of  all  other  common  events,  through 
all  of  them  indifferently";  and  that,  "as  far  as 
the  Church  historians  can  illustrate  or  throw 
light  upon  anything,  there  is  not  a  single 
point  in  all  history  so  constantly,  explicitly, 
and  unanimously  confirmed  by  them  all,  as 
the  continual  succession  of  those  powers  through 
all  ages,  from  the  earliest  Father  who  first 
mentions  them  down  to  the  time  of  the  Refor 
mation;  which  same  succession  is  still  further 
deduced  by  persons  of  the  same  eminent 
character  for  probity,  learning,  and  dignity, 
in  the  Romish  Church,  to  this  very  day." 
It  may  be  said,  moreover,  with  truth  and 
force,  that  the  miracles  of  recent  times  have 

*    Predict*,  p.   15. 
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had  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  a  scepticism  which 
in  earlier  days  had  no  existence.  The  later  the 
miracle,  the  more  searching  has  been  the 
criticism. 

What,  then,  is  the  answer,  which  ought  to  be 
plain?  Simply  this:  Protestants  began,  not  as 
rationalists,  but  as  Protestants;  they  rejected 
miracles  at  first,  not  because  they  were  miracu 
lous,  but  because  they  were  "Romish."  They 
had  no  choice.  If  the  miracles  were  real,  the 
doctrines  were  true.  They  were  compelled, 
cost  what  it  might,  to  get  rid  of  a  divine  at 
testation  which  would  have  condemned  them 
selves.  They  could  make  no  distinction  of 
centuries;  the  testimony  of  one  was  that  of 
another.  To  have  admitted  even  a  brief  con 
tinuance  of  miraculous  gifts  would  have  "  un 
warily  betrayed  the  Protestant  cause  into  the 
hands  of  its  enemies;  for  it  was  in  those  primi 
tive  ages,  particularly  in  the  third,  fourth,  and 
fifth,  those  flourishing  times  of  miracles,  in 
which  the  chief  corruptions  of  Popery"  were 
"introduced."*  Middleton  simply  looks  the 
matter  in  the  face  when  he  says:  "By  granting 
the  Romanists  but  a  single  age  of  miracles 
after  the  time  of  the  Apostles,  we  shall  be 
entangled  in  a  series  of  difficulties,  whence 
\vc  can  never  fairly  extricate  ourselves  till  we 

*  Ibid.   Introd.  Chap.  p.  li.    Notice,  in  passing,  the  admission 
of  primitive      Popery." 
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Vilow  the  same  powers  also  to  tin.4  present 
age." 

Bui  what  began  as  illogical  Protestantism 
must  end  inevitably— there  is  no  possibility  of 
escape  -  in  logical  rationalism.  The  human 
intellect  cannot  persist  for  many  generations 
in  a  palpable  inconsistency.  The  theologians 
of  Tiibin^en  inevitably  reached  that  point 
\vhicli  must  sooner  or  biter  be  the  red  net  io 
ad  (ibsiirdiuii  of  all  Protestant  theology. 
Those  who  in  effect  deny  the  p(;ssibility  of 
miracles  in  the  present  century  must  end  by 
denying  their  possibility  in  the  first.  If  no 
reasonable  amount  of  evidence  can  substantiate 
a  miracle  to-clav,  no  conceivable  amount  can 
establish  the  credibility  of  one  which  happened 
centuries  ago,  in  a  distant  country  and  a 
credulous  age. 

The  only  way  of  disposing  of  the  unanimous 
and  circumstantial  testimony  of  the  Fathers 
is  by  charging  them,  as  Middleton  did,  cu 
masse,  with  wholesale  and  habitual  "forgery," 
with  a  "bold  defiance  of  sacred  truth";  and 
a  scepticism  (I  might  better  say,  a  credulity  ^ 
which  can  deal  thus  with  the  Fathers,  will  not 
long  continue  to  reverence  the  veracity  of 
their  predecessors.  The  end  is  not  far  off. 
Three  hundred  years  of  Protestantism  have 
left  to  Christianity  only  the  distant  tradition 
of  a  supernatural  revelation;  and  the  very 
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notion  of  the  miraculous  has  grown  dim  in  the 
mists  of  the  past. 

For  myself,  now  that  I  have  come  to  look 
at  this  matter  fairly,  I  hesitate  not  to  say  that, 
if  ever  sound  reason  should  force  me  to  reject  in 
a  body  the  miracles  of  the  Catholic  Church,  I 
will  follow  reason  further,  and  enroll  myself  as 
an  humble  disciple  of  Spencer  or  Tyndall. 
But  I  also  say,  and  with  equal  confidence,  that 
reason  itself  will  be  dethroned  before  I  can  be 
brought  to  believe  that  the  concurrent  testi 
mony  of  eighteen  centuries  is  a  gigantic  fraud, 
and  the  blessed  saints  of  all  ages  a  set  of  con 
summate  knaves  and  systematic  liars. 

O  my  Brothers!  let  me  call  to  you  once  more. 
The  day  is  far  spent — majoresque  cadunt  altis 
de  montibus  umbra.  Aye,  it  is  growing  dark; 
and  reason,  if  it  must  reign  alone,  will  soon  be 
reigning  "like  the  night  star,  over  shadows 
which  it  cannot  dissipate."  Come  back,  ere 
it  be  too  late — lest  haply  you  be  found  even  to 
fight  against  God! 


VI. 

THK  CHURCH  AND  PROGRESS. 

WHEN  a  man  has  worked  his  way  out  of  a 
huge  prejudice,  it  is  a  shock  to  him  to  look  back 
and  see  how  completely  he  continued  under  the 
control  of  the  delusion  after  he  was  in  possession 
of  knowledge  which  ought  to  have  dispelled 
it  forever.  In  an  address  of  my  own  upon 
"The  Relation  of  the  Church  to  Education,"  I 
am  amazed  to  find  the  following  passage: 

"It  is  instructive  to  observe  with  \vhat  fore 
thought  the  Church  of  Rome  has  acted  with 
reference  to  the  question  of  education  in  America. 
With  subtle  instinct  she  seems  early  to  have 
sounded  the  American  mind,  and  weighed  the 
character  of  American  institutions;  at  the 
outset  of  our  national  career  she  paused  to 
calculate  the  resultant  of  the  strange  forces 
which  then  went  into  operation;  and  with 
consummate  tact  she  laid  her  plans  to  meet  the 
issues  of  the  future.  Silently,  but  with  restless 
energy,  she  went  to  \vork;  and  all  over  the 
broad  republic  schools  and  colleges  arose  bearing 
the  abused  name  of  'Catholic.'  And  now  men 
are  bewildered  to  learn  for  the  first  time  that 
the  Roman  Church,  instead  of  being  the  enemy 
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of  popular  education,  is  its  best  friend  and 
wisest  supporter;  that,  instead  of  seeking  to 
crush  out  intellectual  enterprise,  she  is  the 
true  fosterer  of  science,  the  sympathizing  en- 
courager  and  promoter  of  investigation  and 
discussion.  We  are  not  misled  by  these  astound 
ing  claims.  They  are  confuted  by  the  history 
and  policy  of  Romanism  through  centuries  of 
time.  [!]  But  we  do  pay  the  tribute  of  our 
admiration  to  what  seems  to  us  a  master-stroke 
of  shrewdness  on  a  grand  scale.  The  Church  of 
Rome  foresaw  that  in  the  new  campaign  it 
would  not  do  to  use  the  old  and  ponderous 
weapons.  She  laid  them  aside,  and  chose  new 
ones.  And  she  chose  wisely,  as  the  history  of 
the  next  fifty  years,  we  believe,  will  show. 
In  the  debate  which  has  already  opened  upon 
questions  of  national  education,  she  will  take 
no  insignificant  and  retiring  part.  When  the 
crash  comes  in  the  present  public-school  system, 
she  will  be  found  prepared  and  equipped,  and 
will  start  in  the  race  which  is  to  follow  with 
immense  advantage  in  her  favor." 

The  fact  that  Protestantism  had  been  beaten 
on  its  own  chosen  ground,  and  with  its  own 
boasted  weapons,  was  undeniable;  and  I  seem 
to  have  been  able  to  explain  it  only  by  some 
queer  theory  of  a  diabolical  inspiration  directing 
the  tactics  of  the  subtle  Church  of  Rome.  It 
never  entered  my  mind  to  question  what  I 
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took  as  simply  axiomatic,  that  the  traditional 
attitude  of  Romanism  had  been  one  of  hostility 
to  progress  and  intellectual  enlightenment.  And 
yet  among  my  crude  productions  I  find  passages 
of  a  very  different  tenor,  like  the  following: 

"  We  do  not  believe  that  the  Mediaeval  Church 
is  deserving  of  all  the  abuse  which  is  sometimes 
so  flippantly  heaped  upon  it.  vSuch  abuse  seems 
to  us  to  betray  a  shallowncss  of  historical 
appreciation.  Those  were  dark  days,  God  knows. 
The  twilight  was  long  and  dreary.  But  let  us 
thank  the  Church  of  God  that  the  light  did  not 
go  out  altogether.  It  took  a  long  time  to  civilize 
and  Christianize  the  wild  hordes  which  poured 
down  from  the  North  and  almost  swr  allowed 
up  the  Latin  races  of  Southern  Europe.  Instead 
of  being  the  enemy  of  intellectual  culture,  the 
Church  of  the  Middle  Ages,  though  groping 
in  obscurity  and  staggering  under  accumulated 
error  [sic],  did  a  gigantic  work  in  lifting  the 
mind  of  Europe  up  to  a  level  from  which  it 
could  step  upon  the  plane  of  modern  progress. 
Her  Schoolmen  were  scholars  whose  infinite 
research  and  masterly  logic  would,  in  brighter 
days,  have  won  mighty  conquests  in  the  service 
of  truth.  Her  universities  were  conducted  on  a 
scale  and  with  a  liberality  which  would  con 
found  the  men  of  this  generation.  To  her  we 
owe  the  preservation  of  those  seeds  of  ancient 
learning,  which,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  burst  their 
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shell  and  covered  all  Europe  with  a  golden 
harvest.  To  her  we  owe  it  that  those  monu 
ments  of  Christian  antiquity,  the  writings  of 
the  Fathers,  are  ours,  as  they  were  hers.  To 
her  we  are  indebted  for  the  transmission  intact 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures  themselves.  No!  So 
long  as  the  Church  of  Rome  remained,  in  the 
providence  of  God,  the  great  Catholic  Church 
of  the  West,  she  continued  to  be  the  powerful 
defender,  the  rude  conservator,  of  learning 
and  science.  Whatever  she  may  have  to  answer 
for  in  other  respects,  we  stop  not  here  to  cast  a 
stone  at  her." 

That  the  former  of  these  two  passages  could 
have  been  written  in  good  faith  seems  almost 
incredible.  And  yet  the  writer  was  not  conscious 
of  dishonesty. 

The  fact  is,  a  prejudice  which  education  has 
wrought  into  a  man's  intellectual  fibre  becomes 
well-nigh  invincible;  it  gives  a  coloring  to  all 
that  he  sees  and  reads.  The  student  is  misled 
at  every  step.  The  continuity  of  history  is 
destroyed  for  him.  Or,  rather,  he  views  it 
from  a  wrong  centre,  and  all  his  estimates  are 
vitiated  by  the  error  of  his  position.  But  let  a 
man,  by  the  grace  of  God,  be  once  led  to  change 
his  point  of  view,  let  him  be  brought  back  to 
the  high  hill  of  truth,  then  quickly  the  whole 
perspective  changes;  the  distorted  becomes 
straight,  what  seemed  broken  appears  con- 
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tinuous,  what  before  was  retrograde  is  now 
progressive;  and  that  which  once  presented 
only  a  scene  of  perplexing  confusion  now  unrolls 
in  a  panorama  consistent  in  every  part  and 
shining  all  over  with  a  divine  meaning.  The 
Christian  student  finds  himself  in  possession 
of  an  intelligible  philosophy  of  history. 

To  attempt  any  review  of  Christianity  in 
its  relation  to  progress  in  civilization,  art,  and 
letters,  is  out  of  the  question  here.  Perhaps  the 
most  serviceable  thing  which  can  be  done  in 
the  brief  space  at  my  disposal  will  be  to  bring 
together  a  few  statements  and  admissions, 
made  by  others  than  Roman  Catholics,  which 
concur  in  establishing  one  general  conclusion. 
If  a  Protestant  can  once  be  led,  by  Protestant 
testimony,  to  suspect  that  the  civilization  of 
which  he  is  now  enjoying  the  fruits  is  not  the 
product  of  the  so-called  Reformation;  that 
its  growth  began  in  an  age  far  more  remote; 
that  the  much-abused  "  Dark  Ages"  were  not  so 
dark,  after  all;  that  the  obscurity  which  for  a 
while  overspread  the  Christian  world  was  not  a 
decadence  of  Christianity,  but  an  irruption  of 
pagan  disorder;  and  that,  in  the  centuries 
preceding  the  sixteenth,  a  work  of  organization 
and  illumination  was  accomplished  for  which 
no  force  that  Protestantism  has  ever  displayed 
would  have  been  adequate,  and  compared 
with  which  the  results  of  Protestantism  would 
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indicate  only  a  process  of  disintegration;— 
if,  I  say,  he  can  be  brought  even  to  surmise  the 
truth  of  all  this,  he  will  have  gotten  hold  of  a 
thread  of  truth  which,  by  God's  blessing, 
may  end  in  the  unraveling  of  the  whole  tissue 
of  his  Protestant  prejudices. 

Let  us  go  back,  then,  to  the  darkest  days  of 
Christian  history, — to  the  tenth  century.  "  True, 
the  world  was  dark,  very  dark  and  very  wild; 
and  its  corruptions  were  powerfully  felt  at 
times  in  the  bosom  of  the  Church  itself;  but 
no  one  but  a  simpleton  or  a  knave  will  pretend 
to  make  this  barbarism  her  work,  or  to  lay  it  as 
a  crime  to  her  charge.  She  was  the  rock  that 
beat  back  its  proud  waves.  She  was  the  power 
of  order  and  law,  the  fountain  of  a  new  civiliza 
tion,  in  the  midst  of  its  tumultuating  chaos."* 

"Just  as  she  had  subdued  the  intelligence  and 
refinement  of  the  old  Roman  Empire,  it  was 
swept  away,  and  she  was  left  alone  with  its 
wild  destroyers.  Her  commission  was  changed: 
she  had  now  to  tame  and  rule  the  barbarians. 
But  upon  them  the  voice  which  had  rebuked  the 
heretic  fell  powerless.  While  they  pressed  into 
her  fold,  they  overwhelmed  all  her  efforts  to 
reclaim  them,  and  filled  her,  from  east  to  west, 
with  violence  and  stunning  disorder.  When, 
therefore,  she  again  roused  herself  to  confront 

*  Dr.  Ncvin,  Mercer  slur  g  Review,  November,  1851;  article, 
Early  Christianity. 
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the  world,  her  position  and  difficulties  were 
shifted.  Her  enemy  was  no  longer  heresy,  but 
vice — wickedness  which  wrought  with  a  high 
hand,  foul  and  rampant,  like  that  of  vSodom,  or 
the  men  before  the  Flood.  It  was  not  the  faith, 
but  the  first  principles  of  duty — justice,  mercy, 
and  truth — which  were  directly  endangered 
by  the  unbridled  ambition  and  licentiousness 
of  the  feudal  aristocracy,  who  were  then  masters 
of  Kurope.  With  this  fierce  nobility,  she  had  to 
fight  the  battle  of  the  poor  and  \veak — to  settle 
the  question  whether  the  Christian  religion  and 
the  offices  of  the  Church  wrere  to  be  anything 
more  than  names  and  honors  and  endowments, 
trappings  of  chivalry  and  gentle  blood ;  whether 
there  were  yet  strength  left  upon  earth  to 
maintain  and  avenge  the  lawrs  of  God,  whoever 
might  break  them.  vShe  had  to  stand  between 
the  oppressor  and  his  prey — to  compel  respect 
for  what  is  pure  and  sacred  from  the  lawless  and 
powerful." 

What  power,  think  you,  would  Protestantism 
have  had  to  call  order  out  of  this  appalling 
anarchy?  Let  us  see  now  what  the  Catholic 
Church  was  able  to  do.  'The  Church  still  had, 
as  in  earlier  days,  her  miracles,  her  martyrdoms, 
her  missionary  zeal,  her  holy  bishops  and  saints, 
her  works  of  charity  and  love,  her  care  for  sound 
doctrine,  her  sense  of  a  heavenly  commission, 

*   British    Critic,    vol.    xxxiii,    p.    7. 
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and  her  more  than  human  power  to  convert  and 
subdue  nations."  And  presently  a  new  world 
began  to  rise  out  of  the  waste  of  waters. 

There  were  "five  institutions/'  writes  Chan 
cellor  Kent,  "existing  about  the  period  of  the 
eleventh  century,  which  made  a  deep  impression 
upon  Europe,  and  contributed  in  a  very  essen 
tial  degree  to  improve  the  lawT  of  nations.  .  .  . 
Of  all  these  causes  of  reformation,  the  most 
weight  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  intimate  alliance 
of  the  great  powers  as  one  Christian  community. 
.  .  .  The  history  of  Europe,  during  the  early 
periods  of  modern  history,  abounds  with  inter 
esting  and  strong  cases,  to  show  the  authority 
of  the  Church  over  turbulent  princes  and  fierce 
warriors;  and  the  effect  of  that  authority  in 
meliorating  manners,  checking  violence,  and 
introducing  a  system  of  morals  which  inculcated 
peace,  moderation,  and  justice.  The  Church 
had  its  councils  or  convocations  of  the  clergy, 
which  formed  the  nations  professing  Chris 
tianity  into  a  connection  resembling  a  federal 
alliance;  and  those  councils  sometimes  settled 
the  titles  and  claims  of  princes,  and  regulated 
the  temporal  affairs  of  the  Christian  powers. 
The  confederacy  of  the  Christian  nations  was 
bound  together  by  a  sense  of  common  duty 
and  interest  in  respect  to  the  rest  of  mankind."! 

*   I^r.    Kevin,    nbi  s libra. 

|    Commentaries  on   American  Law,  vol.  i,  lect.   i,   pp.   g,    10. 
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'The   Church,"   says   Mr.    Lecky,    "was   the 
very  heart  of  Christendom;    and  the  spirit  that 
radiated  from  her  penetrated  into  all  the  rela 
tions    of    life,    and    eolored    the    institutions    it 
did  not  create."     "A  certain  unity  of  type  was 
then    manifested,    which    has    never    been    re 
stored."      "This    ascendency    was    gained    by 
Medieval    Catholicity   more    completely    than 
by  any  other  system  before  or  since;    and  the 
stage  of  civilization  that  resulted  from  it  was 
one  of    the  most  important  in    the   evolutions 
of  society.    By  consolidating  the  heterogeneous 
and    anarchical    elements    that    succeeded    the 
downfall  of  the  Roman  Kmpire,  by  infusing-  into 
Christendom  the  conception  of  a  bond  of  unity 
that  is  superior  to  the  divisions  of  nationhood, 
and   of   a   moral    tie   that   is   superior   to   force, 
by  softening  slavery  into  serfdom  and  preparing 
the    way    for    the    ultimate    emancipation    of 
labor,    Catholicism    laid    the    very    foundations 
of   modern   civilization.     Herself    the   most   ad 
mirable  of  all  organizations,  there  were  formed 
beneath    her    influence    a   vast   network   of   or 
ganizations,    political,    municipal,    and    social, 
which  supplied  a  large  proportion  of  the  mate 
rials  of  almost  every  modern  structure."     "In 
the    transition    from    slavery    to    serfdom,    and 
in  the   transition   from  serfdom   to  liberty,   she 
was  the  most  zealous,  the  most  unwearied,  and 
the  most  efficient   agent." 

*   J!istc-rv  of   Rationalism,   vol.   ii,   pp.   36,   37,   209. 
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"It  is  historically  certain,"  Dr.  Nevin  de 
clares,  "that  European  society,  as  a  whole,  in  the 
period  before  the  Reformation,  was  steadily 
advancing  in  the  direction  of  a  rational,  safe 
liberty.  The  problem  by  which  the  several 
interests  of  the  throne,  the  aristocracy,  and 
the  mass  of  the  people  were  to  be  rightly  guarded 
and  carried  forward  in  the  onward  movement 
of  civilization,  so  as  by  just  harmony  to  serve 
and  not  hinder  the  true  welfare  of  all,  was  one 
of  vast  difficulty;  which,  however,  in  the  face 
of  manifold  disturbing  forces,  we  may  see  still 
approximating,  at  least,  more  and  more  towards 
its  own  full  and  proper  solution.  The  simple 
position  of  these  several  elements  relatively 
to  each  other,  at  the  going  out  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  is  of  itself  enough  to  show  how  false  it  is 
to  represent  the  old  Catholicity  as  the  enemy 
of  popular  liberty;  for  we  see  that  European 
civilization,  at  this  time,  after  having  been  for 
so  many  centuries  under  the  sole  guardianship 
of  that  power,  presented  no  one  of  these  interests 
as  exclusively  predominant."* 

The  same  superhuman  force  which  is  thus 
apparent  in  the  reorganization  of  the  moral 
and  social  world  is  visible  also  in  a  marvellous 
quickening  of  the  intellectual  powers.  "The 
more  carefully,"  says  Lecky,  "the  history  of  the 

*  Mercersburg  Review,  March,  1851;  article,  Modern  Civiliza 
tion. 
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centuries  prior  to  the  Reformation  is  studied, 
the  more  evident  it  becomes  that  the  twelfth 
century  forms  the  great  turning-point  of  the 
European  intellect.  Owing  to  many  complicated 
causes,  which  it  would  be  tedious  and  difficult 
to  trace  [!],  a  general  revival  of  Latin  literature 
had  then  taken  place,  which  profoundly  modified 
the  intellectual  condition  of  Europe." 

Dr.  Nevin  again  adds  his  testimony:  ''It  is  a 
most  childish  fancy,  certainly,  to  suppose  that 
the  revival  of  learning  began  properly  with  the 
sixteenth  century.  It  dates  at  least  from  the 
eleventh;  and  there  is  abundance  of  evidence 
that  the  progress  made  between  that  and  the 
age  of  the  Reformation  was  quite  as  real  and 
important  as  any  that  has  since  taken  place. 
All  sorts  of  learning  were  in  active  exercise 
before  Protestantism  came  in  to  share  their 
credit  with  the  Roman  Church. "f 

vSo  rapidly  did  the  movement  advance,  that 
of  the  period  after  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century  Hallam  is  able  to  say:  "  It  is  an  age  in 
many  respects  highly  brilliant ;  the  age  of 

*  Hist,  of  Rat.  i.  70.  No  wonder  the  historian  of  rationalism 
found  the  causes  of  this  wonderful  revival  tedious  and  difficult 
to  trace!  Klsewhere,  in  a  moment  of  unguarded  enthusiasm 
over  the  grandeur  of  vSt.  Peter's  at  Rome,  Mr.  Lccky  exclaims: 
"There  lie  those  Mediaeval  pontiffs  who  had  borne  aloft  the 
lamp  of  knowledge  in  an  evil  and  benighted  age,  who  had  guided 
and  controlled  the  march  of  nations." 

t    Mcrcershurg   Reric'c,    id  snt>. 
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poetry  and  letters,  of  art,  and  of  continual 
improvement."  Hallam  repeatedly  acknowl 
edges  the  great  debt  which  the  world  owes  to 
Italy  for  her  renewal  of  classical  learning.  "It 
would  be  difficult,"  he  says,  "to  find  any  man 
of  high  reputation  in  modern  times  who  has 
not  reaped  benefit,  directly  or  through  others, 
from  the  revival  of  ancient  learning.  We  have 
the  greatest  reason  to  doubt  whether,  without 
the  Italians  of  those  ages,  it  would  ever  have 
occurred."!  And  Italy  was  the  seat  and  home 
of  the  Papacy.  Of  the  sixteenth  century 
Hallam  remarks,  very  quietly:  "It  is  probable 
that  both  the  principles  of  this  great  founder 
of  the  Reformation  [Luther],  and  the  natural 
tendency  of  so  intense  an  application  to  theo 
logical  controversy,  checked  for  a  time  the 
progress  of  philological  and  philosophical  litera 
ture  on  this  side  of  the  Alps."J 

Gibbon  puts  the  number  of  universities  in 
Europe  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  at 
"about  fifty."  Dr.  Helfenstein  has  given  a  list 
of  sixty- six  which  were  in  operation  at  the  begin 
ning  of  the  Reformation.  Of  these,  Italy  claimed 
eighteen,  Germany  fifteen,  France  twelve,  Spain 

*   Middle  Ages,  ch.   Hi,  pt.   ii. 

t  Literature  of  Europe,   vol.   i,   ch.   ii.   n.  49. 

|  Ibid.,  ch.  iv,  n.  61.  Frederick  Schlegel,  in  his  Philosophy 
of  History,  calls  the  period  of  the  Reformation  "truly  a  barbarous 
era."  The  lamentations  of  Erasmus  over  the  injury  done  to 
letters  by  the  Reformation  are  well  known. 
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and  Portugal  ten,  England  and  vScotlancl  six; 
and  live  belonged  to  other  countries.  Two 
of  these  (those  of  Edinburgh  and  Aleala) 
were  opened  early  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  oldest,  those  of  Bologna,  Paris,  and  Oxford, 
were  founded  in  the  twelfth,  or  perhaps  in  the 
eleventh  century.  But  all  of  these  Si  ml  id 
Gcncrdlid  grew  out  of  monastic  and  cathedral 
schools  which  had  existed  long  before.  We 
have  abundant  evidence,  in  the  decrees  of 
councils  and  the  letters  of  popes  and  bishops, 
that  from  the  very  earliest  ages  the  Church  had 
labored,  in  the  most  thorough  manner,  to 
provide  instruction— and  gratuitous  instruc 
tion — for  her  children.  The  work  accomplished 
by  these  Mediaeval  universities  is  simply  mag 
nificent.  The  Catholic  youth  of  Europe  were 
seized  with  a  rage  for  letters,  and  they  crowded 
to  the  great  academies  by  thousands.  The 
numbers  of  the  students  at  the  larger  univer 
sities  seem  now  almost  romantic.  In  1262, 
Bologna  counted  10,000;  the  l.'nivcrsity  of 
Paris  contained,  in  1394,  an  equal  number; 
Salamanca  and  Vienna  boasted  of  7000  each. 
\Yood,  in  his  historv  of  the  University  of  Oxford, 
says  that,  in  1250,  it  numbered  30,000  members. 
I  hi bcr  defends  this  estimate,  though  it  mav  be 
exaggerated.  They  sat  by  thousands  at  the 
feet  of  the  great  masters.  Abelard,  for  instance, 
and  Albert's  Magnus  lectured  to  several  ihou- 
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sand  auditors;  they  were  forced  to  deliver 
their  courses  in  the  open  air.  The  Place  Maubert 
(Magni  Alberti),  in  Paris,  still  remains  an 
interesting  memento  of  this  scholastic  en 
thusiasm.  The  courses  of  studies  pursued  at  the 
schools,  if  we  had  time  to  speak  of  them,  would 
challenge  our  admiration  no  less  than  the  whole 
scale  upon  which  the  schools  were  administered. 
Then,  too,  look  at  the  testimony  furnished 
by  the  libraries  of  Europe.  We  need  not  go  to 
Florence  or  the  Vatican.  We  are  collecting 
Protestant  contributions;  so  let  us  follow  a 
charming  cicerone,  who  will  introduce  us  to  a 
corner  of  the  great  library  of  Protestant  England. 
Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  gossips  thus  over  the 
collection  of  the  Abbe  Migne:  uln  spite  of  all 
the  shocks  which  the  feeling  of  a  good  Catholic 
has  in  this  Protestant  country  inevitably  to 
undergo,  in  spite  of  the  contemptuous  insensi 
bility  to  the  grandeur  of  Rome  which  he  finds 
so  general  and  so  hard  to  bear,  how  much 
has  he  to  console  him,  how  many  acts  of  homage 
to  the  greatness  of  his  religion  may  he  see,  if 
he  has  his  eyes  open!  I  will  tell  him  of  one  of 
them.  Let  him  go,  in  London,  to  that  delightful 
spot,  that  Happy  Island  in  Bloomsbury,  the 
reading-room  of  the  British  Museum.  Let 
him  visit  its  sacred  quarter,  the  region  where 
its  theological  books  are  placed.  I  am  almost 
afraid  to  say  what  he  will  find  there,  for  fear 
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Mr.  Spurgeon,  like  a  second  Caliph  Omar, 
should  give  the  library  to  the  flames.  He  will 
find  an  immense  Catholic  work,  the  collection 
of  the  Abbe  Migne,  lording  it  over  that  whole 
region,  reducing  to  insignificance  the  feeble 
Protestant  forces  which  hang  upon  its  skirts. 
Protestantism  is  duly  represented,  indeed:  Mr. 
Panizzi  knows  his  business  too  well  to  suffer 
it  to  be  otherwise;  all  the  varieties  of  Prot 
estantism  are  there;  there  is  the  library  of 
Anglo-Catholic  Theology,  learned,  decorous, 
exemplary,  but  a  little  uninteresting;  there  are 
the  works  of  Calvin,  rigid,  militant,  menacing; 
there  are  the  works  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  the 
Scotch  thistle,  valiantly  doing  duty  as  the  rose 
of  vSharon,  but  keeping  something  very  vScotch 
about  it  all  the  time;  there  arc  the  works  of 
Dr.  Channing,  the  last  word  of  religious  philoso 
phy  in  a  land  where  everyone  has  some  culture, 
and  where  superiorities  are  discountenanced— 
the  flower  of  moral  and  intelligent  mediocrity. 
But  how  are  all  these  divided  against  one 
another!  And  how,  though  they  were  all  united, 
are  they  dwarfed  by  the  Catholic  leviathan, 
their  neighbor!  Majestic  in  its  blue  and  gold 
unity,  this  fills  shelf  after  shelf  and  comportment 
after  compartment;  its  right  mounting  up  into 
heaven  among  the  white  folios  of  the  A  eta 
Sanctorum,  its  left  plunging  down  into  hell 
among  the  yellow  octavos  of  the  Laic  Diys. 
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Everything  is  there,  in  that  immense  Patrologice 
Cursus  Completus, — in  that  Encyclopedic  Theo- 
logique,  that  Nouvelle  Encyclopedic  Theologique, 
that  Troisieme  Encyclopedic  Theologique:  re 
ligion,  philosophy,  history,  biography,  arts, 
sciences,  bibliography,  gossip.  The  work  em 
braces  the  whole  range  of  human  interests. 
Like  one  of  the  great  Middle- Age  cathedrals, 
it  is  in  itself  a  study  for  a  life.  Like  the  net  in 
Scripture,  it  drags  everything  to  land,  bad  and 
good,  lay  and  ecclesiastical,  sacred  and  profane, 
so  that  it  be  but  matter  of  human  concern. 
Wide-embracing  as  the  power  whose  product  it 
is, — a  power,  for  history,  at  any  rate,  eminently 
the  Church;  not,  I  think,  the  Church  of  the 
future,  but  indisputably  the  Church  of  the  past, 
the  Church  of  the  multitude."* 

We  will  not  stop  to  quarrel  with  this  graceful 
writer  for  his  somewhat  hesitant  opinion  about 
the  future.  His  confident  testimony  to  the 
past  is  all  that  we  require. 

And  now,  I  think,  we  have  had  enough- 
enough,  at  any  rate,  to  mitigate  our  surprise 
at  the  curt  indignation  of  the  German  historian 
and  Protestant  vindicator  of  Innocent  III. 
when  he  bluntly  says:  "Only  superficial  minds, 
that  disdain  the  study  of  documents,  and  are 
blinded  by  the  pretended  superiority  of  our 
epoch,  or  by  systematic  hatred,  dare  accuse  the 

*  Essay   on    Pagan    and    Medieval   Religious    Sentiment. 
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Church  of  having  favored  ignorance."  And 
enough  to  enable  us  to  understand  how  an 
English  political  reformer,  writing  to  a  Pope  of 
Rome,  could  confess  his  shame  at  having  been 
for  fifty-two  years  of  his  life  a  reviler  of  the 
religion  of  his  fathers;  "of  that  religion  which 
fed  the  poor  out  of  the  tithes  and  other  revenues 
of  the  Church;  of  that  religion  which  had 
inspired  men  with  piety  and  generosity  to 
erect  every  edifice  now  remaining  in  the  country 
worth  the  trouble  of  walking  a  hundred  yards 
to  see,  and  had  created  every  seminary  of 
learning,  and  caused  to  be  enacted  every  law, 
and  to  be  framed  every  institution,  of  which 
England  has  a  right  to  be  proud,  "f 

*    Hurter,    History   of  Innocent    III.,    book    xxi. 

i    William  Cobbett,  Letter  to  Po}>c  I'ms   VIII. ,  Nov.  10.  1829. 
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VII. 
PERSECUTION. 

THE  doctrine  of  physical  coercion  is  no  part 
of  the  Catholic  faith.  It  finds  no  place  either 
in  Scripture  or  divine  tradition.  If  Catholics 
persecuted  in  the  sixteenth  century,  they  per 
secuted,  not  because  they  were  Catholics, 
but  because  they  lived  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
In  an  iron  age  men  will  do  hard  things,  and 
things  which  do  not  lose  in  horror  because  tested 
by  the  standards  of  more  humane  times.  In 
one  sense,  it  is  true,  the  Church  is,  and  always 
must  be,  intolerant.  Truth  is  intolerant  of 
falsehood.  The  mission  of  the  Church  is  to 
condemn  error,  and  to  eradicate  it.  The  weap 
ons  of  her  warfare,  however,  are  not  carnal, 
but  spiritual;  her  judgments  receive  their 
sanction,  not  from  them  that  kill  the  body, 
but  from  Him  who  is  able  to  destroy  both  soul 
and  body,  in  hell.  To  say  that  persecution  has 
by  the  Church  of  Rome  been  elevated  to  a 
dogma,  is  ridiculous.  Men  who  have  the  face 
to  make  such  an  assertion  as  this  are  merely 
persisting  in  one  of  those  imputations  which 
Bossuet  calls  calumnious;  and  their  persistence 
is  an  unconscious  tribute  to  the  immutability 
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of  that  divine  Church  which  in  their  souls  they 
believe  to  be  so  unchangeable  that  the  very 
tempers  and  manners  of  the  times  through 
which  she  has  passed  must,  so  far  as  she  is 
concerned,  remain  the  same  from  generation  to 
generation. 

Hut,  secondly,  so  far  arc  the  well-worn 
charges  of  Protestants  from  being  deserved, 
that  they  are  either  irrelevant  or  so  exaggerated 
as  to  be  essentially  untrue.  I  say  this  with  the 
less  reserve  because  I  could  have  used  almost 
the  same  words  a  while  ago.  As  a  Protestant,  I 
could  not  see  how  any  well-disposed  man  could 
lay  to  the  account  of  the  Catholic  Church  such 
items  as  the  vSpanish  atrocities  in  the  Nether 
lands,  the  Dragonnades  of  the  Cevennes,  and  the 
Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew.  It  would  be  as 
fair  to  hold  the  Orthodox  Church  of  Russia 
responsible  for  all  the  woes  of  Poland,  or  to 
assert  that  the  wrongs  of  Ireland  are  the  neces 
sary  consequence  of  the  theology  of  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles. 

The  vSpanish  Inquisition,  as  its  name  implies, 
was  not  a  Catholic  but  a  national  and  local 
tribunal.  It  was  an  institution  more  political 
than  religious,  authorized,  it  is  true,  by  the 
Pope,  but  solicited  and  maintained  by  the 
royal  power;  an  institution  devised  to  protect 
the  unity  of  the  Spanish  kingdom,  and  founded 
upon  the  principle  that  heresv  was  a  crime 
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against  the  peace  of  society,  and,  as  such, 
punishable  by  the  civil  power.  The  Popes 
more  than  once  endeavored  to  mitigate  its 
severities,  and  protested  against  the  excesses 
of  Torquemada.  And  when  Charles  V.  and 
Philip  II.  attempted  to  impose  the  tribunal 
upon  Italian  cities,  the  Popes  encouraged  the 
Italians  in  resisting  the  imposition. 

As  for  the  Roman  Court,  I  am  not  aware 
that  the  smallest  proof  has  ever  been  given 
that  its  proceedings  were  other  than  mild  and 
conservative.  As  Balmes  well  observes,  "the 
conduct  of  Rome  in  the  use  which  she  made  of 
the  Inquisition  is  the  best  apology  of  Catholicity 
against  those  who  attempt  to  stigmatize  her  as 
barbarous  and  sanguinary."*  The  records  of 
the  Roman  Congregation  were  carried  off  to 
Paris  by  Napoleon;  a  French  translation  of  a 
portion  was  made  by  order  of  the  Emperor; 
and  it  \vas  not  till  1846  that  the  last  of  the 
plundered  documents  were  returned  to  the 
Vatican.  In  1849,  the  Roman  archives  were 
again  pillaged ;  and  seventy  folio  volumes  of  the 
Inquisition  are  at  present  in  the  library  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin.  Nothing,  however, 
has  ever  been  discovered  which  could  bring 
discredit  upon  the  proceedings  of  the  tribunal. 

The  publicity  given  to  these  Roman  records 
has  had  the  good  result  of  disposing  of  the 

*  Protestantism  and   Catholicity   Compared,  c.   xxxvi. 
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old  myth  of  the  woes  of  starry  Galileo.  An 
immense  amount  has  been  written  on  the 
Galileo  trial;  and  any  one  who  will  take  the 
trouble  to  do  a  little  reading  will  speedily 
convince  himself  that  the  astronomer  never 
suffered  the  torture,  and  that  the  R  pur  si 
muovc  is,  as  lias  been  pithily  said,  "tin  de  ces 
mots  de  circonsUnice  inventes  apres  coup." 
All  that  the  Inquisition  ever  did  was  to  tell 
the  man  of  science  to  stick  to  his  science,  and 
leave  the  Church  to  take  care  of  the  interpreta 
tion  of  Scripture.  To  say  that  the  Catholic 
Church  ever  committed  itself  against  the  Coper- 
nican  system — or  any  other  system — of  astron 
omy,  is  rodomontade.  Copernicus  himself  was 
a  Catholic  priest,  for  many  years  an  honored 
professor  in  the  city  of  Rome  itself,  and,  in 
1543,  dedicated  his  great  work,  DC  Revolution  i- 
bits,  to  the  head  of  the  Church,  Pope  Paul  III. 
In  1616,  the  chair  of  astronomy  in  the  Pope's 
own  university  at  Bologna  was  tendered  to 
Kepler,  a  Protestant,  and  the  ablest  advocate 
of  Copernicanism.  The  trial  of  Galileo  took 
place  in  1633. 

The  third  remark  is  one  which  I  have  hesitated 
to  make,  but  which  I  trust  no  generous  friend 
will  judge  unfairly.  It  is  that  for  a  Protestant 
to  talk  loudly  about  toleration,  and  to  arraign 
the  Church  of  his  forefathers  on  a  charge  of 
persecution,  is  a  very  naive  piece  of  effrontery. 
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Recrimination  is  not  argument,  nor  have  I 
found  that  Roman  Catholics  in  general  are  in 
the  habit  of  rendering  railing  for  railing; 
but  I  am  not  sure  that  a  little  unpleasant  truth, 
spoken  by  one  who  is  not  a  Catholic,  may  not 
be  of  some  service  in  checking  for  a  moment 
the  flow  of  this  everlasting  vituperation.  I 
say,  by  one  who  is  not  a  Catholic.  I  am  not 
going  to  take  upon  myself  the  odious  task  of 
uncovering  the  ghastly  record  of  that  haughty 
Church  which  well  deserved  the  taunt  of  the 
old  persecuted  Puritan,  that  she  had  been 
" planted  in  the  blood  of  her  mother."  I  am 
not  going  to  furnish  an  essay  on  the  writ  De 
Hceretico  Comburendo,  nor  the  laws  for  the 
"hanging  and  embowelling "  of  Papists.  Let  us 
leave  all  that  to  history.  I  will  merely  quote 
some  passages  on  the  nature  of  Protestant 
toleration  in  general  from  one  who  has  attempted 
a  systematic  history  of  Persecution,  and  who 
has  not  hesitated  to  write  many  hard  sentences 
against  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  as  will 
appear  in  the  words  which  I  shall  copy.  Passing 
by  the  details  of  the  evidence  which,  as  the 
writer  says,  is  sufficient  to  show  how  little 
religious  liberty  is  due  to  Protestantism  con 
sidered  as  a  dogmatic  system,  let  us  give  his 
reflections  on  the  bearing  of  that  evidence. 

"Catholicism,"   he  writes,    "was  an  ancient 
Church.     vShe  had  gained  a  great  part  of  her 
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influence  by  vast  services  to  mankind.  She 
rested  avowedly  upon  the  principle  of  authority. 
She  was  defending  herself  against  aggression 
and  innovation.  That  a  Church  so  circum 
stanced  should  endeavor  to  stifle  in  blood  every 
aspiration  towards  a  purer  system  was  indeed  a 
fearful  crime,  but  it  was  a  crime  which  was  not 
altogether  unnatural.  She  might  point  to  the 
priceless  blessings  she  had  bestowed  upon 
humanity,  to  the  slavery  she  had  destroyed,  to 
the  civilization  she  had  founded,  to  the  many 
generations  she  had  led  with  honor  to  the  grave. 
She  might  show  how  completely  her  doctrines 
were  interwoven  with  the  whole  social  system, 
how  fearful  would  be  the  convulsion  if  they 
were  destroyed,  and  how  absolutely  incom 
patible  they  were  with  the  acknowledgment  of 
private  judgment.  These  considerations  would 
not  make  her  blameless,  but  they  would  at 
least  palliate  her  guilt.  But  what  shall  we  say 
of  a  Church  that  was  but  a  thing  of  yesterday, 
a  Church  that  had  as  yet  no  services  to  show, 
no  claims  upon  the  gratitude  of  mankind,  a 
Church  that  was  by  profession  the  creature  cf 
private  judgment,  and  was  in  reality  generated 
by  the  intrigues  of  a  corrupt  court,  which, 
nevertheless,  suppressed  by  force  a  worship 
that  multitudes  deemed  necessary  to  their 
salvation,  and  by  all  her  organs,  and  with  all 
her  energies,  persecuted  those  who  clung  10  the 
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religion  of  their  fathers?  What  shall  we  say  of 
a  religion  which  comprised  at  most  but  a 
fourth  part  of  the  Christian  world,  and  which 
the  first  explosion  of  private  judgment  had 
shivered  into  countless  sects,  which  was,  never 
theless,  so  pervaded  by  the  spirit  of  dogmatism 
that  each  of  these  sects  asserted  its  distinctive 
doctrines  with  the  same  confidence,  and  per 
secuted  with  the  same  unhesitating  virulence, 
as  a  Church  which  was  venerable  with  the 
homage  of  more  than  twelve  centuries?  What 
shall  we  say  of  men  who,  in  the  name  of  religious 
liberty,  deluged  their  land  with  blood,  trampled 
on  the  very  first  principles  of  patriotism,  calling 
in  strangers  to  their  assistance,  and  openly 
rejoicing  in  the  disasters  of  their  country,  and 
who,  when  they  at  last  attained  their  object, 
immediately  established  a  religious  tyranny  as 
absolute  as  that  which  they  had  subverted? 
These  were  the  attitudes  which  for  more  than  a 
century  Protestantism  uniformly  presented ;  and 
so  strong  and  so  general  was  its  intolerance  that 
for  some  time  it  may,  I  believe,  be  truly  said 
that  there  were  more  instances  of  partial  tolera 
tion  being  advocated  by  Roman  Catholics 
than  by  orthodox  Protestants.  .  .  .  Hopital 
and  Lord  Baltimore,  the  Catholic  founder  of 
Maryland,  were  the  first  two  legislators  who 
uniformly  upheld  religious  liberty  when  in 
power;  and  Maryland  continued  the  solitary 
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refuse  for  the  oppressed  of  every  Christian 
sect,  till  the  Puritans  succeeded  in  subverting 
the  Catholic  rule,  when  they  basely  enacted 
the  whole  penal  code  against  those  who  had  so 
nobly  and  so  generously  received  them.  But 
among  the  Protestants  it  may,  I  believe,  be 
safely  affirmed  that  there  wras  no  example  of 
the  consistent  advocacy  or  practice  of  tolera 
tion  in  the  sixteenth  century  that  was  not 
virulently  and  generally  denounced  by  all 
sections  of  the  clergy,*  and  scarcely  any  till 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  .  .  . 
Nothing  can  be  more  erroneous  than  to  represent 
it  [persecution]  as  merely  a  weapon  which  was 
employed  in  a  moment  of  conflict,  or  as  an 
outburst  of  natural  indignation,  or  as  the 
unreasoning  observance  of  an  old  tradition. 
Persecution  among  the  early  Protestants  was  a 
distinct  and  definite  doctrine,  digested  into 
elaborate  treatises,  indissolubly  connected  with 
a  large  portion  of  the  received  theology,  devel 
oped  by  the  most  enlightened  and  far-seeing 
theologians,  and  enforced  against  the  most 
inoffensive  as  against  the  most  formidable  sects. 
It  was  the  doctrine  of  the  palmiest  days  of 
Protestantism.  It  was  taught  by  those  who 
are  justly  esteemed  the  greatest  of  its  leaders. 

*   "Persecution    is    the    deadly    original   sin   of   the    Reformed 
Churches,  that   which    cools   every    honest    man's   xeal    for   their 
cau^e    in    proportion   as    his   reading    becomes    more    extensive." 
-- Hallam,    Canstit.    Hist.    \.    i,   c.    2.    (Xote   /;/   loc.) 
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It  was  manifested  most  clearly  in  those  classes 
which  were  most  deeply  imbued  with  its 
dogmatic  teaching."* 

All  of  which  may  be  conveniently  summed 
up  in  the  epigrammatic  remark  of  D'Alembert: 
"  Les  Reformes,  qui  reprochent  tant  F intolerance 
a  1'Eglise  Romaine,  ne  haissent  la  persecution, 
que  quand  elle  les  regarde, — et  nullement  quand 
ils  1'exercent." 

Mr.  Lecky's  thesis,  in  support  of  which,  be 
it  said,  he  writes  with  excellent  temper,  is  that 
while  religious  toleration  is  in  no  sense  due  to 
Protestantism  considered  as  a  system  of  positive 
belief,  it  is  due  to  the  spread  of  that  rationalistic 
spirit  to  which  dogmatic  Protestantism  sooner 
or  later  gives  place.  If  the  exercise  of  private 
judgment  is  both  a  right  and  a  duty,  it  is 
certainly  absurd,  as  Mr.  Lecky  says,  to  prescribe 
beforehand  the  conclusion  to  which  a  man 
must  arrive.  While,  however,  I  am  happy  to 
agree  with  Mr.  Lecky  in  his  judgment  that 
dogmatic  Protestantism  is  an  absurdity,  I 
certainly  dissent  from  his  opinion  that  the 
spirit  of  infidelity  (or  rationalism,  if  Mr.  Lecky 
prefers)  is  really  tolerant,  much  less  that  it  is 
mild  and  merciful.  Doubtless  it  is  absurd  for 
men  who  have  once  claimed  the  right  of  private 
judgment  to  denounce  either  indifferentism  or 
incredulity;  but  it  is  by  no  means  so  unnatural 

*  Lecky,   Rationalism  in  Europe,  v.  ii,  pp.  57,  59,  61 . 
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that  men  \vlio  assert  the  right  to  believe  nothing 
should  denounce,  assail,  and  conspire  to  extir 
pate  a  Church  which  claims  to  speak  with 
divine  authority,  and  therefore  condemns  with 
the  same  voice  both  misbelief  and  unbelief. 
And  I  have  read  the  history  of  the  last  hundred 
and  fifty  years  to  very  little  purpose  if  it  be 
not  a  fact  that  no  persecution  which  that 
Church  lias  ever  been  called  to  endure  has  been 
so  savage,  no  spirit  by  which  she  has  ever  'been 
threatened  so  truculent  and  pitiless,  as  that 
which  has  been  meted  out  to  her,  and  that  in 
which  she  is  now  menaced  by  the  rationalists, 
the  free-thinkers,  the  so-called  liberals  of  modern 
Europe. 
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VIII. 
FAITH  AND  AUTHORITY. 

THUS  far  we  have  been  treating  of  questions 
which  are  more  or  less  preliminary.  At  any 
rate,  they  were  such  as  met  me  at  the  outset  of 
my  own  investigations,  and  they  had  caused 
me  no  small  intellectual  annoyance.  They 
were  difficulties  which  had  to  be  cleared  away. 
Now,  thank  God,  we  may  advance  to  something 
better.  We  shall  find  ourselves  at  once  in 
higher  regions  of  thought;  for  we  are  going  to 
treat  of  things  which  concern  the  soul  and  God, 
and  which  bring  us  face  to  face  with  the  essential 
truths  of  Divine  revelation.  Let  us  begin,  then, 
with  reverent  minds,  asking  the  assistance  of 
God's  Holy  Spirit. 

The  loftiest  of  the  ancient  philosophers  con 
fessed  the  incompetence  of  reason  to  determine 
spiritual  truth,  and  looked  forward,  with  an 
instinct  of  prophetic  anticipation,  to  the  advent 
of  a  God  who  might  remove  uncertainty  by 
the  word  of  divine  authority.  "If  to  discover 
truth  be  impossible,"  says  Plato,  "yet  a  brave 
man  will  take,  at  any  rate,  the  best  of  human 
words,  and  that  which  is  most  irrefragable ;  and, 
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carried  on  this  as  on  a  raft,  sail  through  life  in 
perpetual  jeopardy:  unless  one  might  make  the 
jonrnev  on  a  securer  vessel — some  divine  word, 
if  it  might  be — more  surely  and  with  less  fieri  I." 

Let  us  ask  ourselves  whether  Protestants 
are  any  better  off  than  Plato  was.  For  them  a 
God  has  come— and  gone.  Ad  superos  Astrcca 
recessil.  The  Divine  Word  walks  the  earth  no 
more;  and  for  the  ascertaining  of  truth  it  is  as 
if  He  had  never  descended  from  heaven.  Chris 
tianity  has  furnished  many  new  and  glorious 
ideas,  so  novel  indeed  and  so  beautiful  that 
men  call  it  a  revelation.  But  when  we  come  to 
sift  the  meaning  of  this  expression,  it  only 
signifies  that  a  new  domain  of  speculation  has 
been  thrown  open,  in  which  the  human  intellect 
may  wander  up  and  down,  and  admire — and 
doubt.  The  relation  of  truth  to  reason,  the 
appeal  which  it  makes  to  the  mind,  is  the  same 
now  as  before.  The  reception  of  what  are  called 
Christian  doctrines  is  simply  the  assent  of  the 
understanding  to  propositions  the  truth  of  which 
appears  probable. 

Men  have  what  they  call  faith.  But  it  is 
evident  that  this  belief  is  only  a  number  of 
opinions,  more  or  less  strong,  and  differing  from 
any  other  intellectual  judgments  only  in  this, 
that  they  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  excite 
emmion,  suggest  comfort,  and  inspire  hope. 

*    Pturdo.    §   85. 
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The  very  hope  thus  awakened  in  the  mind  is 
of  a  sort  which  shows  the  character  of  the 
belief  from  which  it  springs;  for  it  is  a  looking 
anxiously  forward — I  am  speaking,  be  it  re 
membered,  of  Protestants — to  a  future  state, 
in  which  present  doubt  shall  be  exchanged  for 
knowledge,  and  the  mists  of  uncertainty  be 
dissolved  in  the  effulgence  of  light.  This  is  in 
effect  precisely  what  Plato  did.  "And  exactly 
what  St.  Paul  did,"  you  quickly  exclaim.  Ah, 
dear  friend,  how  clearly,  if  you  could  only  see 
it,  this  very  appeal  of  yours  shows  how  utterly 
you  have  failed  to  comprehend  the  nature  of 
Catholic  faith!  You  quote  St.  Paul  as  if  he  had 
said,  "Now  I  doubt,  but  then  shall  I  know" 
St.  Paul  was  a  Catholic,  and  he  spoke  as  a 
Catholic.  And  his  words  were :  "  Now  I  KNOW  " 
—I  know  now,  and  I  shall  know  then;  the 
assurance  is  the  same,  the  measure  of  cognition 
is  different.  "Now  I  know  in  part,  but  then  I 
shall  know  even  as  I  am  known." 

Protestant  faith  is  an  intellectual  effort.  It  is 
a  struggle  to  hold  fast  truth,  the  tenure  of  which 
is  acknowledged  to  be  difficult,  and  the  precise 
limits  of  which  are  felt  to  be  indeterminate. 
The  confidence  with  which  the  mind  reposes 
upon  its  belief  varies;  it  rises  and  sinks;  the 
least  intellectual  commotion  startles  it;  at 
times  it  is  ready  to  vanish  away.  There  are 
moments  when  the  mind  becomes  aware  how 
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purely  subjective  is  the  foundation  upon  which 
it  has  built.  It  sees  that  both  of  the  premises 
of  its  grand  argument  are  expressions  of  opinion 
only,— are,  as  such,  uncertain  and  possibly 
false.  Protestant  theology  is  summed  up  in 
the  following  syllogism: 

All   doctrines   contained   in   Scripture   are   true. 
This   doctrine   is   contained   in   Scripture; 
Therefore    it   is   true. 

Hut  it  is  impossible  for  a  Protestant  to  establish 
the  certainty  of  either  of  the  propositions  upon 
which  this  conclusion  rests.     Indeed,  upon  the 
minor  premise,  one-half  of  the  Protestant  world 
has   always   contradicted   the   other   half;     and 
as  to  the  major,  it  is  already  called  in  question. 
And  so  faith  becomes  a  kind  of  spiritual  stran 
Men  feel   that  they  ought  to  believe,  and  are 
unhappy    and    filled    with    reproaches    because 
they  do  not  and  cannot  believe  as  they  ought. 
They    find    a    melancholy    consolation    in    the 
theory  that  doubt  is  one  of  the  trials   -and  the 
greatest — of    our    present    state    of    probation, 
that  it  is  the  crowning  test  of  Christian  perse 
verance,  a  virtue  which  is  exhibited  in  perfection 
\v  icn   men   who  have    lost    all    confidence    shut 
tl  eir    eyes    and    imagine    themselves    confident 
still,  a  virtue  which  might  therefore  not  inappro 
priately  be    called    the    triumph    of    hope    over 
faith. 

Protestants    have    hope;     so    had    Plato,— a 
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"mighty  hope,"  and  the  " prize"  he  looked 
forward  to  was  "  glorious  " —xc&bv  ro  dQ^ov  xai 
YI  e7i7ti%  [leydyyj.*  There  is  no  intelligent  Prot 
estant,  be  he  ever  so  devout,  who,  in  his  calmer 
moments,  would  presume  to  use  language  more 
strong  than  the  words  which  the  heathen 
philosopher  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Socrates: 
"Confidently  to  affirm  that  [the  truth]  is  such 
as  I  have  described  becomes  no  reasonable  man . 
But  I  do  think  that  it  becomes  him  to  believe 
that  it  is  either  this  or  like  this,  if  at  least  the 
soul  is  shown  to  be  immortal;  and  that  it  is 
worthy  of  him  to  face  peril  boldly  in  such  a 
belief,  for  the  peril  is  glorious ;  and  such  thoughts 
he  ought  to  use  as  a  charm  to  allay  his  own 
misgivings,  "f 

That  which  the  faith  of  Plato  lacked,  and  to 
which  he  looked  forward  with  a  lofty  yearning, 
is  precisely  that  in  which  the  faith  of  Protestants 
also  fails,  and  for  which  they,  too,  are  ever 
vaguely  longing;  and  that  is,  certainty.  But 
certainty  is  of  the  essence  of  faith.  Faith  and 
doubt  are  contradictory  terms.  Protestant 
faith,  therefore,  is  only  something  which,  as  I 
have  said,  goes  by  the  name  of  faith.  Protestants 
believe  their  own  opinions.  But  faith  is  the 
submission  of  the  understanding  to  an  authority, 
external  to  ourselves,  which  can  neither  deceive 
nor  be  deceived. 

*  Phado,   §  112.  f  Ibid.,   §  114- 
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If  Plato  had  heard  the  word  of  God  coming 
to  him  with  power,  the  character  of  his  belief 
would  immediately  have  changed.  Verisimili 
tude  would  have  given  way  to  absolute  assurance. 
And  this  certitude  would  have  been,  not  a 
number  of  conclusions  deduced  from  premises 
however  probable,  but  the  reasonable  and  joyful 
assent  of  the  understanding  to  the  declarations 
of  Omnipotence.  He  would  not  have  stopped 
to  question;  he  would  not — he  could  not— 
have  waited  to  decide  whether  the  truths  made 
known  to  him  were  in  accord  with  his  own 
tastes  or  antecedent  notion  of  spiritual  things; 
he  would  have  listened  and  believed.  Whereas, 
before, 

"The   intellectual    power    through    words    and    things 
Went  sounding   on,   a   dim   and   perilous   way," 

now  it  would  make  haste  to  bow  in  glad  sub 
mission  to  the  utterance  of  a  divine  and  therefore 
infallible  voice. 

If  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  were  to  come  back 
again  to  us,  in  the  glory  of  His  majesty,  how 
quickly  would  we  cease  our  dogmatizing,  and 
hush  our  disputings !  With  one  accord  we  would 
exclaim,  'The  Messias  is  come,  and  He  will 
teach  us  all  things."  Dear  friend,  He  is  here 
now;  He  is  here  to-day  in  the  midst  of  us, 
radiant  with  the  irresistible  tokens  of  divinity, 
addressing  us  in  tones  of  awrful  authority; 
in  the  person  of  His  Church  He  comes  and  lays 
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His  hand  upon  you,  and  says,   UI  that  speak 
unto  thee  am  He." 

This  is  not  a  fiction  of  speech.  It  is  no  bold 
metaphor.  The  Church  is  the  voice  of  God, 
speaking  to  the  world  now  as  it  spoke  nineteen 
hundred  years  ago.  The  God  whose  possible 
coming  was  dimly  conceived  by  the  intuition 
of  the  Greek  philosopher  has  actually  come. 
And  has  the  meaning  of  that  advent  ever 
shone  in  upon  your  mind?  Have  you  ever 
apprehended,  have  you  ever  begun  to  apprehend, 
the  appalling  fact  of  the  Incarnation?  The 
infinite,  eternal  God  brought  Himself  within 
bounds;  He  took  unto  Him  a  reasonable  soul 
and  human  flesh;  He  suffered  death  as  a 
sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  the  world;  He  created  a 
Church,  and  built  it  upon  a  rock,  and  said, 
'The  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it"; 
He  chose  His  representatives,  and  in  words  of 
omnipotence  He  invested  them  with  their 
awful  commission ;  to  one  of  them  He  gave  the 
keys  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven;  to  all  of 
them  He  said:  "Whatsoever  you  shall  bind 
upon  earth,  shall  be  bound  in  heaven;  and 
whatsoever  you  shall  loose  upon  earth,  shall 
be  loosed  in  heaven."  He  breathed  upon  them, 
saying,  "Receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost:  whose 
sins  you  shall  forgive,  they  are  forgiven;  and 
whose  sins  you  shall  retain  they  are  retained." 
He  pronounced  upon  them  those  sentences  of 
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unutterable  import:  "As  the  Father  hath  sent 
Me,  even  so  send  I  you";  "lie  that  reeeivetli 
yon  reeeivetli  Me,  and  he  that  reeeivetli  Me 
reeeivetli  Him  that  sent  Me";  "  All  power  is 
given  to  Me  in  heaven  and  in  earth;  go  ye, 
therefore,  and  teach  all  nations;  baptizing 
them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the 
Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  teaching-  them  to 
observe  all  things  whatsoever  I  have  commanded 
yon;  and,  behold,  I  am  with  yon  all  days, 
even  to  the  consummation  of  the  world." 

This  is  not  all.  The  incarnate  God,  who  thus 
declared  that  He  would  Himself  in  an  ineffable 
manner  be  perpetually  present  in  the  midst  of 
His  Church,  announced  the  speedy  coming  of  a 
divine  Paraclete,  even  the  eternal  Spirit  of 
God,  who  should  descend  upon  His  chosen 
ministers,  and  for  a  special  purpose  should 
abide  with  them  forever.  This  was  the  vSpirit 
of  Truih.  and  His  mission  was  to  teach  all 
things  and  to  guide  into  all  truth.  And  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost  the  Holy  Ghost  came  down, 
took  up  His  abode  within  the  Church,  and 
began  His  work  of  supernatural  guidance  and 
instruction. 

Once,  the  facts  of  the  Incarnation  and  the 
Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  were  to  me  dead 
truths.  They  were  doctrines,  and  not  living 
facts — truth  in  words  merely,  shut  up  within 
the  covers  of  a  book.  \Yhcn  their  real  meaning 
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first  flashed  upon  my  apprehension,  it  was  as  if 
a  breath  from  another  world  had  swept  across 
my  soul,  and  stirred  into  action  faculties  of 
which  I  had  never  been  conscious.  I  saw  what 
I  had  not  seen  before;  I  felt  the  motions  of 
new  spiritual  forces;  my  ears  were  opened, 
and  I  heard  the  mighty  Voice  speaking  to  me 
which  had  been  speaking  in  the  ears  of  other 
sleepers  through  the  long  ages.  The  Church  of 
God  stood  before  me,  a  divine  creation;  sus 
tained,  not  by  the  efforts  of  man,  but  by  the 
hand  of  the  Almighty;  guided,  not  by  human 
counsels,  but  by  the  Infinite  Spirit  which 
pervades  it;  indefectible,  incorruptible,  in 
divisible;  knowing  no  lapse  of  time  nor  flux 
of  change; — the  temple  of  God  upon  earth,  from 
whose  celestial  entablature  the  light  of  truth 
shines  out  upon  a  world  of  darkness  and  com 
motion,  at  whose  ever-open  gates  stand  the 
heralds  who  call  aloud  to  the  generations  as 
they  pass,  and  from  within  which  comes  the 
sound  of  many  voices  chanting  the  Alleluias 
which  echo  through  the  ages  of  eternity. 

The  Church  is  the  perpetuation  of  the  In 
carnation.  To  say  that  the  Church  had  hardly 
been  founded  before  it  became  corrupt,  is  to 
deny  the  reality  of  the  Incarnation.  To  say,  as 
Luther  said,  "What  is  the  use  of  reason  if  it  be 
not  that  men  may  judge  for  themselves? 
Therefore,  judge  for  yourselves;  and,  spite  of 
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popes  and  councils  and  canons,  decide  as 
your  reason  prompts  yon;  this  is  Christian 
liberty,  this  is  Christian  wisdom,"  is  to  set 
aside  the  oihcc  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  To  say, 
as  the  Knglish  Reformers  said,  that  "not  only 
the  unlearned  and  simple,  but  the  learned  and 
wise-;  not  the  people  only,  but  the  bishops; 
not  the  sheep,  but  also  the  shepherds  them 
selves,  .  .  .  being  blinded  by  the  bewitching 
of  images,  as  blind  guides  of  the  blind,  fell  both 
into  the  pit  of  damnable  idolatrv;  in  the  which 
all  the  \vorld,  as  it  were  drowned,  continued 
until  our  age,  by  the  space  of  above  eight 
hundred  years ;  ...  so  that  laity  and  clergy, 
learned  and  unlearned,  all  ages,  sects,  and 
degrees  of  men,  women,  and  children,  of  whole 
Christendom  (a  horrible  and  most  dreadful 
thing  to  think),  have  been  at  once  drowned  in 
abominable  idolatry,  of  all  other  vices  most 
detested  of  God  and  most  damnable  to  man, 
and  that  by  the  space  of  eight  hundred  years 
and  more,"  is  to  utter  words  against  the 
divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost  the  reading  of  which 
excites  a  shudder. 

On  the  other  hand,  reason  assures  me  that  a 
divinely  instituted  society  supposes  infallibility. 
When,  therefore,  the  Catholic  Church  addresses 
me,  and  says  that  her  words  are  the  words  of 
God,_  speaking  not  once  but  always;  when 

*    Homily  against   Peril  oj   Idolatry,    part    iii. 
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she  proclaims  that  her  Saints  and  Fathers  are 
not  her  teachers,  but  her  children  and  her 
pupils;  when  she  declares  that  her  doctrines 
are  the  truth,  in  the  unerring  enunciation  of 
which  she  has  been  guided  by  the  Holy  Ghost; 
the  call  is  such  as  reason  has  led  me  to 
anticipate.  When  men  assail  the  Church  be 
cause  of  her  lofty  claims;  when  they  say  that 
her  attitude  is  one  of  towering  and  imperious 
presumption;  when  they  characterize  her  as 
exclusive,  and  stigmatize  her  demands  as  stern 
and  peremptory;  when  they  complain  that  she 
will  make  no  concession  nor  compromise,  that 
she  will  not  give  up  one  iota  of  dogma  for  the 
sake  of  peace  and  reunion — I  see  in  this  the 
tribute  which  the  self-will  of  fallible  man  pays 
to  the  inerrancy  of  the  interpreter  of  the  will  of 
God.  If  the  Church  be  divine,  this  must  be 
her  aspect,  such  must  be  the  tone  in  which 
she  speaks.  To  submit  is  to  obey,  not  man, 
but  God. 

"The  Church,"  says  St.  Chrysostom,  "is 
more  firmly  fixed  than  heaven  itself.  Perhaps 
some  Greek  charges  me  with  madness;  but 
let  him  wait  for  the  truth  of  the  matter,  and 
learn  the  force  of  the  truth  that  it  is  easier  that 
the  sun  should  be  extinguished  than  that  the 
Church  should  be  obscured.  Who  is  it,"  he 
asks,  "that  proclaims  this?  He  who  has 
founded  her.  'Heaven  and  earth  shall  pass 
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away,  but    My   \vnrcK    shall    not    pass   away." 

The  Church  is  still  fixed  and  shining;  and 
through  all  those  years  (-1  my  life1  I  had  not  seen 
it.  Alas,  my  blindness!  1 1  has  been  like  that 
of  the  wretched  owlet  of  the  Knglish  poet,  which, 

"Sailing   on   obscene   \\ings   athwart   the   noon, 
Drops   his    blue    fringed    lids,    and    holds    them    elose, 
And,   hooting   at   the   glorious   sun    in   heaven, 
Cries   out.    '  Where    i^   it  'J ' 

Pope  Pius  IX..  in  a  letter  to  the  Archbishop 
of  Munich,  has  condemned  the  irrational  pro 
cedure  of  those  who,  admitting  flic  fact  of  a  divine 
revelation,  make  the  ineffable  truths  proposed 
by  that  divine  revelation  subject-matter  for 
the  decisions  of  their  private  judgment.  This 
has  been  the  utterance  of  the  Catholic  Church 
ever  since  the  first  assertion  of  that  vaunted 
principle  which  is  the  common  foundation  of 
all  the  reformed  Churches.  The  right  of  private 
judgment  in  matters  of  revelation  is,  in  the 
end,  the  sole  dogma  of  Protestantism — and  a 
more  irrational  one  could  not  be  found.  The 
Catholic  is  logical;  he  is  convinced  that  God 
has  spoken,  and  he  believes  without  question 
or  reservation.  The  infidel  is  at  least  consistent : 


*  Horn,  in  illud  I'idi  Dominum,  iv.  2.  Contrast  \vith  this 
passage  the  language  of  the  Continental  Reformers,  in  their 
letter  giving  license  to  the  Landgrave  Philip  to  commit  bigamy: 
"Your  Highness  sees  that  our  poor,  little,  miserable  Church  is 
feeble  and  abandoned,  and  in  need  of  virtuous  princes  to  protect 
her."  "Front  Celsitudo  vestra  videt,  paupcrcula  et  misera 
Kcclesia  cst  exigua  ct  derelicta,  indigens  probis  Dominis  Regen- 
tibus"! 
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he  refuses  to  believe  that  God  has  spoken. 
But  the  Protestant,  who  admits  that  God  has 
spoken,  and  then  proceeds  to  make  up  his 
mind  how  far  it  will  be  reasonable  to  believe 
what  God  has  said,  is  inconsistent,  illogical, 
and  guilty  of  a  presumption  which  is  as  perilous 
as  it  is  absurd. 

Thank  God  that  I  have  come  to  understand 
the  meaning  of  the  words,"  Credo  ut  intelligarn." 
''Understand  my  words,"  says  St.  Augustine, 
"that  you  may  believe  them;  but  believe  the 
word  of  God  that  you  may  understand  it" 
"Intellige  ut  credas  verbum  meum,  sed  crede 
ut  intclligas  verbum  Dei."  O  sublime  harmony 
of  reason  and  faith!  In  human  things,  under 
standing  comes  first  and  belief  afterwards. 
But  when  God  speaks,  He  speaks  with  authority ; 
and  as  soon  as  reason  recognizes  the  voice  of 
God,  faith  comes — faith  first — and  compre 
hension  follows.  I  bow,  I  tremble,  I  believe; 
then,  like  a  little  child,  I  begin  to  learn  the 
wondrous  lessons  of  the  Church  at  the  feet  of 
my  divine  instructress;  and  one  by  one  the 
eternal  truths  of  God  break  radiantly  upon 
my  entranced  conception.  I  do  not  stop  before 
the  shining  temple  to  ask  what  pictures  hang 
upon  its  walls,  or  what  jewels  glisten  on  its 
altar:  I  enter  there,  and  worship. 
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IX. 
INFALLIBILITY. 

IK  there  be  a  Church  of  God  upon  earth, 
that  Church,  as  we  have  seen,  must  be  super- 
naturally  protected  against  error.  If  the  Church 
has  ever  gone  astray,  if  it  can  possibly  depart 
from  the  truth,  it  does  not  cease  to  be  divine— 
which  is  an  absurdity — but  it  never  was  divine. 
Those  who  assert  the  fallibility  of  the  Church 
must  end  by  denying  the  facts  of  the  Incarna 
tion  and  the  Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Sooner 
or  later  all  Protestants  must  come  to  look  upon 
these  primary  truths  of  the  Church  merely  as 
beautiful  myths  in  the  great  poem  of  Chris 
tianity.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who  admit 
the  existence  of  a  Church  founded  and  sustained 
by  Almighty  power,  must,  if  they  would  escape 
inconsistency,  acknowledge  that  it  can  never 
lose  or  be  in  doubt  about  the  truth  which  it 
has  always  possessed.  But  there  can  be  only 
one  infallible  Church,  and  there  is  only  one 
Church  which  claims  infallibility. 

The  assertion  of  such  a  claim  puts  instantly 
an  infinite  distance  between  the  Church  which 
makes  it  and  all  other  institutions  whatsoever. 
A  societv  which  admits  its  fallibility  confesses 
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itself  human;  an  organization  which  assumes 
its  own  inerrancy  claims  to  be  divine .  ' '  Claims , ' ' 
did  I  say  ?  The  very  fact  of  such  a  claim  becomes 
a  proof  of  its  validity.  No  human  society  would 
dare  to  put  forth  such  a  pretension.  No  human 
voice  could  sustain  such  a  tone  without  faltering. 
But  look  at  the  Catholic  Church.  Her  attitude 
is  the  most  astounding  thing  in  history.  Has 
she  ever  flinched  or  been  irresolute?  Has  she 
ever  forgotten  herself?  Never  for  an  instant. 
There  has  been  no  tremor  in  her  voice ;  through 
the  long  centuries  it  has  sounded  like  a  ceaseless 
roll  of  thunder.  She  came  forth  from  God,  and 
her  supernatural  consciousness  has  never  failed 
her.  She  has  carried  herself  with  the  lofty 
instinct  of  divinity.  Vera  incessu  patuit  deaf 

It  is  passing  strange  to  me  that  I  did  not 
sooner  see  that  infallibility  is  of  the  very  essence 
of  the  Church,  and  how  those  who  attempt  to 
get  rid  of  it,  and  to  conceive  of  a  fallible  divine 
Church,  are  inevitably  involved  in  hopeless 
contradictions. 

Let  us  go  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  six 
teenth  century.  Either  there  was  a  Church  of 
God  then  in  the  world,  or  there  was  not.  If 
there  was  not,  then  the  Reformers  certainly 
could  not  create  such  a  Church.  If  there  was, 
they  as  certainly  had  neither  the  right  to  aban 
don  it  nor  the  power  to  remodel  it.  The  Re 
formers  admitted  the  existence  of  such  a 
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Church;  in  the-  Apostolic  Symbol,  they  daily 
made  an  act  of  faith  in  the  Holy  Ghost  and  the 
Holy  Catholic  Church.  And  yet  they  proclaimed 
that  the  Church  which  the}'  professed  to  believe, 
instead  of  being  by  the  Holy  Ciliost  preserved 
from  error,  had  become  foul  with  falsehood 
and  deadly  contagion.  Their  action  belied 
their  profession.  They  did  not  really  believe 
either  in  the  Holy  Ghost  or  the1  Holy  Catholic 
Church. 

\Yell,  as  the\-  could  not  have  their  way  with 
the  Old  Church,  they  went  out  and  founded  a 
new  one  a  hundred  new  and  improved  Churches. 
And  having  set  up  their  Churches,  they  fur 
nished  them  each  with  well-digested  and  elabo 
rate  confessions  of  faith.  The  new  Churches 
and  articles  were  based  upon  the  assumed 
failure  and  corruption  of  the  old.  But  the  fact 
of  such  a  failure  would  have  rendered  all 
Churches  henceforth  impossible,  and  all  creeds 
forever  worthless.  Of  what  value  to  me  is  the 
teaching  of  a  Church  which  approaches  me  with 
words  such  as  these;  "My  child,  I  admit 
frankly  that  I  may  be  mistaken.  God  forbid 
that  I  should  arrogate  to  myself  what  it  would 
be  impious  madness  for  a  human  institution  to 
assert.  The  Church  of  Rome  has  erred.  All 
churches  have  erred.  To  err  is  human.  Never 
theless,  I  represent  to  you  in  some  way  the 
visible  Church.  And,  somehow  or  other,  1 
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have  authority  in  controversies  of  faith.  Here 
are  my  Articles  of  Religion.  You  may  interpret 
them,  I  am  happy  to  say,  in  any  way  you  please; 
for  they  are  rather  articles  of  peace  than  articles 
of  faith;  I  do  not  oblige  you  to  believe  them, 
but  only  not  to  contradict  them.  They  are 
supposed  to  be  in  accordance  with  God's 
Word  written,  which  is  also  supposed  to  contain 
all  necessary  truth — although  I  can  give  no 
reason  for  supposing  so.  If,  however,  you  should 
be  convinced  of  a  discrepancy,  you  are  not 
only  at  liberty,  but  it  will  be  your  bounden 
duty,  utterly  to  repudiate  them.  In  which 
event,  nevertheless,  it  will  be  my  painful  duty— 
theoretically,  at  least — to  eject  you  from  my 
communion  "?* 

This  is  rather  mournful  than  amusing.  When, 
however,  a  Church  which  confesses  itself  fallible 
undertakes  to  arraign  one  which  claims  in 
fallibility,  the  case  becomes  purely  ludicrous. 
The  Church  of  Rome  says:  "I  come  from  God, 
and  God  is  ever  with  me;  therefore  I  speak 
with  authority."  The  Church  of  England 
answers:  " I  make  no  such  preposterous  preten 
sion.  I  have  nowhere  been  so  indiscreet  as  to 
give  the  slightest  intimation  that  I  either  came 
from  God  or  that  God  is  with  me.  I  am  fallible. 
And  I  stake  my  reputation  for  fallibility  on 


See  XXXIX.  Articles;     Arts.   VI.,   XIX.,    XX. 
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the    assertion    that    the   Church   of    Rome   has 
erred." 

Kheu, 

Quam   temere   in   nosinet   legem   sancimus   iniquam! 

But  the  crowning  absurdity  is  yet  to  COIIK-. 
In  the  new  confessions  of  faith  it  was  necessary 
to  give  some  definition  of  that  without  which 
no  confession  would  he  possible— the  Church. 
Let  us  see  whether  our  clever  Reformers  were 
able  to  get  over  the  difficulty  without  coin- 
promising  themselves.  The  Thirty-nine  Articles 
give  two  notes  as  of  the  essence  of  the  Church, 
viz.:  the  pure  preaching  of  the  Word,  and  the 
due  administration  of  the  sacraments  according 
to  Christ's  ordinance.  The  Augsburg  Confession 
(a  more  respectable  manifesto,  by  the  way) 
gives  the  same  characteristics,  and  adds  that 
the  Church  is  one,  holy,  and  indefectible.*  The 
confessions  of  all  the  Protestant  churches  unite 
upon  these  same  two  essentials  of  the  visible 
Church.  In  the  true  Church  the  pure  faith  is 
preserved,  and  the  sacraments  are  rightly 
administered.  If  otherwise,  the  Church  does 
not  answer  its  definition;  it  has  failed  in  its 
verv  essence.  Hut  a  definition  which  was  good 
in  1550  was  good  in  i%soo.  The  true  Church 
was  then  in  existence,  otherwise  the  nascent 

*  "  Item  (locent,  quod  i:n;i  sancta  ecclcsia  perpetuo  man.iura 
sit.  I'^t  uutem  crck-sia  eouyregatio  sanctorum  in  qua  evangelium 
recto  docctur.  ft  rccte  a'iministrantur  ^acramenta."  -Confer 
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Reformers  must  give  the  lie  to  their  profession 
of  belief  in  the  Holy  Catholic  Church;  and  in 
this  true  Church,  because  it  was  the  Church, 
ihe  pure  faith  was  necessarily  preserved,  and 
The  sacraments  were  rightly  administered.  There 
is  no  escape  from  this. 

The  fact  is,  that  in  conceiving  of  the  Church 
it  is  impossible  really  to  eliminate  the  notion 
o-f  infallibility.  It  lurks — nay,  it  stares  us  in 
the  face — in  the  very  confessions  of  the  Prot 
estant  Churches.  The  definition  of  the  Reformers 
will  forever  remain  a  monument  of  their  folly, 
and  a  memorable  vindication  of  the  infallible 
Church,  against  whose  teaching  they  rebelled, 
and  whose  sacraments  they  mutilated. 

Heresy  is  only  the  practical  denial  of  infalli 
bility.  It  is  the  choosing  one's  own  faith, 
instead  of  receiving  without  reservation  the 
faith  of  the  Church.  Heresy  may  exist  within 
the  Church,  but  it  is  not  of  the  Church;  and 
by  and  by,  if  the  error  attains  such  strength  as 
to  be  dangerous,  the  Church  takes  note  of  it, 
and  casts  it  out.  Each  time  that  the  Church 
thus  expels  falsehood,  she  renders  the  statement 
of  her  own  faith  more  precise;  for  the  con 
demnation  of  an  error  is  also  the  assertion  of  a 
truth.  And  as  the  Church  proscribes  one  false 
opinion  after  another,  by  a  natural  process  she 
gives  definite  expression  to  doctrine  which 
before  was  believed,  indeed,  but  believed  im- 
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plicitly;  and  thus  faith  assumes  articulate 
form  in  the  dogmas  of  a  creed.  The  definition 
of  dogma  is  an  exercise  of  infallibility.  Develop 
ment  is  not  the  creation  of  truth,  hut  the 
systematic  evolution  of  its  formula. 

Truth  is  immutable,  but  error  is  never  fixed. 
Thus  variation  becomes  a  mark  of  heresy,  and 
has  been  so  noted  from  the  first.  'There  arc- 
heretics  everywhere,"  writes  St.  Augustine, 
"but  not  the  same  heretics  everywhere.  For 
there  is  one  sort  in  Africa,  another  sort  in  the 
East,  a  third  sort  in  Egypt,  and  a  fourth  sort 
in  Mesopotamia;  being  different  in  different 
countries,  though  all  produced  by  the  same 
mother — namely,  pride.  Thus  also  the  faithful 
are  all  born  of  one  common  mother,  the  Catholic 
Church;  but  though  they  are  everywhere 
dispersed,  they  are  everywhere  the  same." 
"Heresy,"  says  Tertullian,  "never  changes  its 
proper  nature  in  never  ceasing  to  innovate; 
and  the  progress  of  the  thing  is  like  to  its  origin. 
What  is  permitted  to  Valentinus  is  allowed  to 
the  Valentinians;  the  Marcionites  have  equal 
power  with  Marcion;  nor  have  the  authors  of  a 
heresy  more  right  to  innovate  than  their 
disciples.  Everything  changes  in  heresy;  and 
when  examined  to  the  bottom,  it  is  found  in 
course  of  time  entirely  different  in  many  points 
from  what  it  was  at  its  binh."t  Hut  so  often 

*    Lib.    <le    Pact   c.    S.  i    />«•    Prater,    r.    4j. 
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as  the  Church  speaks — be  it  in  the  fourth 
century  or  in  the  nineteenth — she  speaks  once 
for  all.  Guided  by  divine  intuition,  she  knows 
when  to  give  her  judgment,  and  how  much  she 
needs  to  say;  and  she  pronounces  her  decree 
with  a  precision  which  admits  of  no  evasion,  and 
a  peremptoriness  against  which  there  is  no 
appeal.  For  heretics  to  wait  until  the  Catholic 
Church  shall  rescind  or  modify  her  decisions 
upon  the  faith  is  madness.  As  soon  could  the 
hand  of  man  tear  from  the  vault  of  heaven  a 
star  which  Almighty  power  has  suspended 
there,  as  pluck  from  its  place  a  single  truth 
which  the  Spirit  of  God  has  set  to  shine 
forever  in  the  Church's  everlasting  creed. 

The  assertion  of  infallibility  is — as  has  been 
abundantly  implied — a  note  of  the  true  Church. 
The  Church  which  claims  now  to  be  super- 
naturally  directed  must  be  identical  with  that 
which  from  the  beginning  knew  itself  to  be  the 
mouthpiece  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Do  we  need 
any  assurance  that  the  Catholic  Church  has 
always  believed  herself  divinely  guided?  Is 
it  possible  that  we  can  amuse  ourselves  with 
the  notion  that,  because  men  began  a  few  cen 
turies  ago  to  talk  about  infallibility,  the  Church 
then  first  discovered  herself  to  be  infallible?  We 
might  as  well  say  that  she  awoke  to  her  faith 
in  the  divinity  of  the  Son  of  God  when  Arius 
began  to  discuss  His  eternal  generation.  Why! 
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as  a  distinguished  Kn-lish  convert  has  well  said, 
"not  a  Council  which  ever  sal,  not  a  Father  who 
ever  wrote,  not  a  martyr  who  ever  suffered, 
hut  believed  in  a  perpetual  illuminatini;  ^race 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  dwelling  in  the  Church  of 
God  to  the  end  of  time.  Without  it  Councils 
and  Fathers  would  not  have  existed,  and  still 
less  martyrs." 

Could  the  Hishop  of  Orleans — or  of  West 
minster  speak  more  strongly  in  the  nineteenth 
century  than  did  the  Bishop  of  Lynns  in  the 
second?  "We  guard  the  faith,"  writes  St. 
Iremeus,  "which  we  have  received  from  the 
Church,  and  which  proceeds  perpetually  from 
the  Holy  Spirit,  as  though  it  were  some  precious 
deposit,  in  an  excellent  vessel,  which  can  renew 
itself,  and  can  make  new  the  vessel  which 
contains  it.  For  this  is  the  office  committed 
to  the  Church  of  God,  that  it  should,  as  it  were, 
breathe  inspiration  into  His  creatures,  so  that 
all  its  members  should  receive  the  gift  and  live. 
And  here  lies  the  principle  of  our  communication 
with  Christ,  that  is,  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  pledge 
of  incorruption;  ...  of  which  Spirit  they  are- 
no  t  partakers  who  do  not  betake  themselves 
to  the  Church,  but  defraud  themselves  of  life 
by  ill-thinking  and  worse  deeds.  For  where 
the  Church  is,  there  is  the  Spirit  of  God;  and 
where  the  Spirit  of  God  is,  there  is  the  Church. 

*   Allies,    .SVr  of  Peter,    p.    163. 
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and  all  grace;  and  the  Spirit  is  truth."* 
So  possessed  were  the  Fathers  with  the  belief 
in  the  perpetual  preservation  of  the  Church 
from  error,  that  they  saw  a  reference  to  that 
truth  in  the  most  incidental  events  of  our  Lord's 
life  on  earth.  Thus  St.  Ignatius,  the  contem 
porary  of  the  Apostles,  speaking  of  the  precious 
ointment,  says:  "On  this  account  our  Lord 
received  the  myrrh  upon  His  head,  that  He 
might  infuse  into  His  Church  incorruptibility.''! 
And  what  the  Fathers  believed  of  the  Church, 
the  Church  proclaimed  of  herself.  The  key 
note  of  all  the  Councils  of  the  Catholic  Church 
was  struck  at  the  Apostolic  Council  of  Jerusalem, 
when  the  decree  was  sent  to  Antioch  sealed  with 
the  sentence:  "It  hath  seemed  good  to  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  to  us."  When  the  318  Fathers 
of  Nicaea  drew  up  the  first  oecumenical  Creed 
of  the  Church,  they  gave  it  sanction  in  the 
memorable  words:  "And  for  them  that  say 
concerning  the  Son  of  God,  There  was  a  time 
when  He  was  not;  and,  He  was  not  before  He 
was  produced;  and,  He  was  produced  from 
things  that  are  not;  and,  He  is  of  another 
substance  or  essence ;  or  that  the  Son  of  God  is 
subject  to  conversion  or  mutation;  the  Catholic 
and  Apostolic  Church  saith,  Let  them  be  anath 
ema.'  No  hand  but  one  nerved  with  power 

Adv.   Hares.  1.   Hi,  c.   24.  f   Ad  Kphes.   xvii. 
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from  Heaven  could  hurl  such  a  thunderbolt  as 
that.  Well  might  the  great  Si.  Athanasius, 
when  writing  to  the  African  bishops,  say  of  the 
Council  in  whose  human  deliberations  he  had 
plaved  so  conspicuous  a  part :  "  The  Word  of  the 
Lord  which  was  given  in  the  CKcumenical 
Council  of  Nictva  remaineth  forever."  Verbnm 
Dei  [)er  CEcitmenicaw  Svtwdnni  Xicccnaw  manct 
in  (cfcniitui. 

When  we  come  down  to  the  threat  Council  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  in  which  more  than  in 
any  other  Protestants  are  interested,  we  are 
arrested  immediately  by  the  same  tone  of 
superhuman  authority  which  startled  us  at  the 
beginning.  It  is  a  tone  which  cannot  be  counter 
feited,  which  no  merely  human  assembly  has 
ever  dared  to  imitate.  The  Council  opens  its 
decrees  in  every  vSession  with  the  preface: 
'The  sacred  and  holy,  oecumenical  and  general 
Synod  of  Trent,  lawfully  assembled  in  the 
Holy  Ghost.1'  Over  and  over  again  are  these 
words  repeated,  and  others  like  them: 
"assembled,  not  without  the  special  guidance 
and  governance  of  the  Holy  Ghost";  "not 
confiding  in  human  strength,  but  relying  on  the 
succor  and  assistance  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
who  has  promised  that  He  would  give  to  His 
Church  a  mouth  and  wisdom."  And  then  come 
the  great  Canons: 

"  If  any  one  saith  that  man  may  be  justified 
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before  God  by  his  own  works,  whether  done 
through  the  teaching  of  human  nature,  or  that 
of  the  law,  without  the  grace  of  God  through 
Jesus  Christ;  let  him  be  anathema. 

"If  any  one  saith  that  the  grace  of  God 
through  Jesus  Christ  is  given  only  for  this, 
that  man  may  be  able  more  easily  to  live  justly 
and  to  merit  eternal  life,  as  if  by  free  will 
without  grace  he  were  able  to  do  both,  though 
hardly  indeed  and  with  difficulty;  let  him  be 
anathema . 

"  If  any  one  saith  that  without  the  prevenient 
inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  without  His 
help,  man  can  believe,  hope,  love,  or  be  penitent 
as  he  ought,  so  as  that  the  grace  of  justification 
may  be  bestowed  upon  him;  let  him  be 
anathema. 

"If  any  one  saith  that  man's  free-will  moved 
and  excited  by  God,  by  assenting  to  God  exciting 
and  calling,  nowise  co-operates  towards  dispos 
ing  and  preparing  itself  for  obtaining  the  grace 
of  justification;  that  it  cannot  refuse  its  con 
sent,  if  it  would,  but  that,  as  something  inan 
imate,  it  does  nothing  whatever  and  is  merely 
passive;  let  him  be  anathema."* 

One  after  another  they  follow  in  stately 
order;  page  after  page  of  resistless,  of  divinely 
sanctioned  legislation.  At  every  sweep  of  that 
majestic  scythe  a  fresh  growth  of  noxious 

*  Session  VI.   Canons  I.-IV. 
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error  falls.  Socinian,  Calvinistic,  Lutheran, 
Anabaptist,  Anglican— ah,  my  little  garden  of 
weeds,  too,  has  been  laid  low!  And  I — yes! 
I  am  glad  to  see  them  go.  O  mighty  Church! 
()  Bride  of  Christ!  I  come  to  thee.  To  thce  I 
bow.  Take  me;  teaeh  me;  lead  me  by  the 
hand;  and  let  me  never  wander  more. 

What  the  Council  of  Nice  was  to  the  Arians, 
and  of  Kphesus  to  the  Nestorians,  and  of 
Chaleedon  to  the  Kutychians,  that  the  Synod 
of  Trent  is  to  Protestants  of  every  name. 
And  when  Protestants  declaim  against  the 
Council  which  condemned  them,  they  only 
follow  the  example  of  their  predecessors  in 
rebellion.  Their  abuse  is  no  proof  that  the 
Council  was  null  and  void,  but  an  excellent 
sign  that  they  themselves  are  condemned 
heretics.  Anglicans  distinguish  oracularly  be 
tween  doctrines  which  are  'Tridentine"  and 
doctrines  which  are  "Catholic."  At  the  Council 
of  Trent,  they  say,  the  Roman  Church  com 
mitted  herself  to  heresy  and  innovation.  'The 
assembly  at  Trent,"  says  Bishop  Bull,  "is  to 
be  called  by  any  other  name  rather  than  that 
of  a  General  Council."  He  calls  a  Roman 
Catholic  a  ''miserable  Trent  Papist."!  He 
speaks  of  the  "egregious  prevarication  of  the 
Trent  Fathers";  and  declares  that  in  following 

*   Defensio    Fidci   Nicfrticr,    p.    12. 
t    Vindication    of  the    Church   of  England,   ch.    xxx. 
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"the  pattern,  forsooth,  of  the  ancient  Fathers 
and  Councils,"  they  "have  imitated  them  not 
half  so  well  as  an  ape  doth  a  man."*  Barrow 
says  that  the  Synod  of  Trent  was  called  "to 
settle  a  raff  of  errors  and  superstitions. "f 
He  announces  that  "the  Pope  with  his  pack  of 
mercenary  clients  at  Trent  did  indeed  establish 
a  scholastical  or  sophistical  rather  than  a 
Christian  theology.";  The  doctrines  defined 
by  the  Council,  according  to  this  astute  theo 
logian,  "were  before  disputed  by  wise  men,  and 
will  ever  be  disputed  by  those  who  freely  use 
their  judgment "!§  In  short,  "there  was  no 
need  of  defining  many  of  them."||  What  need, 
cries  the  Arian,  of  defining  that  the  Son  is  of 
one  substance  with  the  Father!  What  need, 
echoes  the  Nestorian,  of  defining  that  the 
Virgin  Alary  is  Mother  of  God! 

But  it  is  time  to  turn  away  from  all  this 
outcry  and  tirade,  and  to  listen  to  the  Church 
herself,  as  by  the  mouth  of  this  same  Council 
she  addresses  us:  "Forasmuch  as  this  said 
holy  Synod  heartily  desires  and  earnestly 
beseeches  God  for  the  things  that  are  for  the 
peace  of  the  Church,  that  we  all,  acknowledging 
our  common  mother  on  earth,  who  cannot 
forget  the  sons  of  her  womb,  with  one  mouth 
may  glorify  God  and  the  Father  of  our  Lord 

*  Ibid.          f  Discourse   Concerning  the   Unity  of  the   Church. 
t  Supremacy,  conclusion.  §  Ibid.  \\   Ibid. 
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Jesus  Christ;  it  invites  and  exhorts,  by  the 
bowels  of  the  mercy  of  our  same  God  and  Lord, 
all  who  hold  not  communion  with  us,  unto 
concord  and  reconciliation,  to  come  unto 
this  holy  Synod;  to  embrace  charity,  which  is 
the  bond  of  perfection,  and  to  show  forth  the 
peace  of  Christ  rejoicing  in  their  hearts,  where  - 
unto  they  are  called,  in  one  body.  Wherefore, 
in  hearing  this  voice,  not  of  man  but  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  let  them  not  harden  their  hearts, 
but,  walking  not  after  their  own  sense,  nor 
pleasing  themselves,  let  them  be  moved  and 
converted  by  this  so  charitable  and  salutary  an 
admonition  of  their  own  mother;  for,  as  the 
holy  Synod  invites,  so  will  it  embrace  them 
with  all  proofs  of  love." 

Can  we  resist  any  longer  the  transcendent 
pathos  of  this  appeal?  Shall  we  still  dare  to 
stop  our  ears  to  a  voice  which  is  "not  of  man 
but  of  the  Holy  Ghost1'? 

*   Session    XVIII.    Decree   of   Invitation. 


HOLY  SCRIPTURE. 

PROTESTANTS  in  general  appeal  from  the 
voice  of  the  living  Church  to  the  written  text 
of  Scripture.  In  doing  so,  they  of  course  deny 
that  there  is  now  in  the  world  any  visible 
divinely  established  tribunal  to  whose  authority 
they  are  bound  to  submit  their  own  opinions 
in  matters  of  faith. 

Good  friend,  let  me  entreat  you  to  ask  your 
self  a  few  questions.  Who  told  you  that  the 
Bible  is  the  Word  of  God?  \Vho  told  Cranmer 
and  Ridley  that  "Holy  Scripture  containeth 
all  things  necessary  to  salvation;  so  that  what 
ever  is  not  read  therein,  nor  may  be  proved 
thereby,  is  not  to  be  required  of  any  man,  that 
it  should  be  believed  as  an  article  of  the  Faith ' '  ? 
And  how  am  I  to  know  wrhether  Cranmer's 
notions,  or  somebody  else's  notions — or,  shall 
I  say,  my  own  notions — as  to  what  Scripture 
does  or  does  not  teach,  are  correct?  Let  us 
try  to  meet  these  three  questions  fairly.  We 
are  going  to  discuss,  i.  The  Inspiration  of 
Scripture;  2.  The  Sufficiency  of  Scripture; 
and,  3.  The  Interpretation  of  Scripture. 

I.  Who  told  you,  then,  that  the  various 
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writings  which  you  now  have  in  your  possession, 
bound  together  in  one  volume,  and  published, 
it  may  be,  by  the  American  Bible  Society,  are 
the  inspired  Word  of  God,  supernaturally 
free  from  error,  written  from  cover  to  cover 
under  the  immediate  guidance  of  the  Holy 
Ghost?  Nobody— but  some  poor,  fallible  mortal, 
whose  opinion  is  worth  exactly  as  much  as  your 
own.  You  have  been  taught  so,  and  you  believe 
what  you  have  been  taught.  And  you  do  so 
blindly,  without  being  able  to  give  a  satis 
factory  or  even  intelligible  account  of  your 
belief.  Your  own  heart  is  witness  to  this; 
for — if  you  have  done  any  thinking  at  all- 
there  have  been  moments  when  you  have  been 
frightened  by  a  sudden  doubt  as  to  the  security 
of  your  foundation.  The  crust  beneath  your 
feet  has  opened  for  an  instant,  and  you  have 
gazed  down  into  the  blackness  of  vacancy. 
You  have  hurried  away;  you  have  smothered 
your  doubt,  and  quickly  hushed  your  fear; 
you  have  said  to  yourself,  "The  Bible  must  be 
inspired;  for  if  there  be  any  uncertainty  about 
that,  my  peace  is  fled."  Your  hope,  then,  is 
based  upon  your  faith,  and  your  faith  reposes 
upon  the  fact  of  inspiration;  but  the  fact  of 
inspiration  is  supported  by — what?  Your  little 
world,  like  the  Hindoo's,  rests  upon  the  elephant, 
and  the  elephant  rests  upon  the  tortoise,  and 
the  tortoise  rests  upon  nothing. 
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But  perhaps  you  may  say  that  you  are  con 
vinced  of  the  inspiration  of  Scripture  by  your 
own  study  of  Scripture;  that  it  has  borne 
evidence  to  its  own  inspiration  by  its  action 
upon  your  life  and  character.  This  is  only  saying 
that  your  faith  rests  upon  inspiration,  and 
inspiration  is  proved  by  your  faith.  If  you  will 
look  again,  you  will  doubtless  see  that  you 
began  by  making  an  act  of  faith  in  inspiration, 
and  that  the  reflex  influence  of  which  you  speak 
is  subsequent  to  that  act.  Besides,  call  your 
belief  by  whatever  name  you  choose — con 
viction,  assurance,  experience — it  is  only  your 
own  faith,  after  all;  and  however  comforting 
it  may  be  to  you,  it  is  absolutely  worthless  to 
any  one  else.  Men  will  not  accept  inspiration 
on  your  authority.  The  fact  of  inspiration  is  a 
supernatural  fact,  a  divine  fact,  and  can  be 
attested  only  by  a  divine  witness,  which  you 
certainly  are  not.  As  for  saying  that  the 
Scriptures  prove  their  own  inspiration,  you 
will  never  be  able  to  convince  the  world  of  that. 
The  Scriptures  do  not  propose  themselves. 
And  men  cannot  know  them  to  be  divine  until 
they  have  been  told  so,  and  told  so  by  a  mes 
senger  from  God  Himself. 

Pardon  me,  also,  for  saying  that  you  cannot 
be  supposed  to  understand  the  force  of  your  own 
assertion.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  your  private 
investigation  has  convinced  you,  beyond  the 
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possibility  of  doubting,  thai  the-  Letters  of  St. 
James  and  vSt.  Jude  were  \vritten  under  the 
dietation  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  while  those  of 
St.  Barnabas  and  Si.  Clement  are  ordinary 
human  compositions?  And  can  you  look  back 
through  your  life,  and  trace  the  visible  and 
unmistakable  effects  which  have  followed  the 
divine  teachings  of  the  book  of  Esther,  or  Leviti 
cus,  or  the  Canticle  of  Canticles?  The  Bible  is 
not  one  book,  but  many,  composed  in  different 
tongues,  among-  divers  peoples,  and  by  writers 
who  were  separated  by  long  centuries  of  time. 
\Ylio  gathered  together  into  one  these  scattered 
and  multiform  scriptures?  Who  set  them  apart 
from  all  other  writings  whatsoever?  Who 
placed  the  seal  of  a  divine  authority  upon  them, 
and  proclaimed  to  the  world,  and  for  all  time, 
that  they — they  all,  and  all  alike,  and  they 
alone  are  not  the  mere  productions  of  the 
human  agents  through  whose  instrumentality 
they  were  drawn  up,  but  as  truly  the  work  of  a 
divine  Author  as  though  every  page  had  been 
traced  by  the  finger  of  God  Himself? 

Possibly  you  are  one  who  would  answer  as  I 
myself  would  have  done  a  little  while  ago. 
You  begin  with  the  four  Gospels,  as  simple 
historical  documents,  proved  to  be  authentic 
and  trustworthy  by  the  cross-fire  of  centuries 
of  criticism.  You  take  them  as  you  would  the 
histories  of  Tacitus  or  Thucdides.  Strictlv 
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speaking,  it  is  as  if  Thucydides  and  Tacitus 
and  two  others  like  them  had  left  independent 
accounts  of  the  same  events,  of  which  two  of 
the  writers  had  been  eye-witnesses,  and  con 
cerning  which  the  remaining  two  had  possessed 
the  most  ample  means  of  information.  The 
study  of  these  records  convinces  you  that 
Jesus  Christ  was  what  He  claimed  to  be — God 
Incarnate.  This,  of  course,  does  not  prove  to 
you  that  the  Evangelists  wrote  under  immediate 
divine  supervision.  They  nowhere  themselves 
assert  the  fact  of  such  an  influence;  and, 
logically,  there  can  be  no  suggestion  of  such  an 
inference.  vStill  less  does  it  follow  that  all  the 
writers  of  what  are  now  called  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  were  supernaturally  moved  and 
directed.  The  testimony  of  the  Evangelists 
does,  however,  convince  you  that  Jesus  Christ 
organized  a  Church;  that  He  delegated  to  it 
His  own  authority;  and  that  He  gave  it  the 
warrant  of  perpetual  guidance  in  the  truth. 
Subsequent  history  tells  you  that,  after 
some  centuries  had  passed,  and  many  books 
had  been  written,  this  Church  proceeded  to 
sift  the  documents  in  its  possession,  collected 
together  a  number,  new  and  old,  and,  in  Council 
assembled,  solemnly  pronounced  them  to  be 
different  in  kind  from  all  other  writings,  and  in 
a  peculiar  sense  the  work  and  word  of  Almighty 
God.  You  accept  the  fact  of  inspiration  upon 
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the  authority  of  the  Church  which  God  founded. 

Well,  this  is  good  reasoning.  Any  one  who 
calls  it  "arguing  in  a  circle"  only  shows  that  he 
has  not  a  very  clear  head,  and  does  not  precisely 
know  what  arguing  in  a  circle  means.  It  is  open 
to  onlv  two  objections.  First,  the  Canon  of 
Scripture  which  you  would  receive  on  such 
grounds  would  be,  not  that  which  you  now 
recognize,  but  that  which  the  Council  of  Trent 
defined  to  be  the  product  of  inspiration-  "  omnes 
libros  tain  Veteris  quam  Novi  Testament!, 
qtunn  utriusque  unus  Ueus  sit  auctor";*  for 
it  leas  this  identical  Tr  id-en  tine  Canon  which  was 
hrst  established  at  the  Council  of  Carthage, 
where  St.  Augustine  assisted,  in  the  year  397, 
and  which  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  the 
decisions  of  Pope  Innocent,  and  of  the  Council 
of  Rome,  under  Pope  Gelasius,  in  the  fifth 
century;  by  the  Council  of  Constantinople  in 
the  sixth,  and  that  of  Florence  in  the  fourteenth. 
And,  secondly,  no  man  can  reason  in  this  w^ay, 
and  for  another  hour  consistently  remain  a 
Protestant. 

II.  What  authority  had  the  Reformers  for 
asserting  that  the  Written  Word  is,  and  was 
intended  to  be,  the  complete  revelation  of 
divine  truth,  containing,  therefore,  everything 
which  a  Christian  need  believe;'  None  whatever. 
In  their  haste  to  find  some  ground  from  which 

*   Srs,.    IV.      "Spirit.ii   Suncto   dictantc."      Ibid. 
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they  might  assail  the  Ancient  Church,  they 
ventured  a  bold  and  plausible  assumption, 
which  multitudes  have  thoughtlessly  accepted 
because  of  the  very  assurance  with  which  it 
was  proclaimed,  but  which  was  not  supported 
by  a  semblance  of  proof,  which  no  Protestant 
since  the  Reformation  has  ever  demonstrated, 
and  which  is  devoid  of  any  foundation,  whether 
in  pure  reason,  or  in  the  declarations  of  Scrip 
ture  itself.  Chilling-worth  has  said  all  that  can 
be  said  in  such  a  cause,  and  Chilling-worth's 
argument  is  no  demonstration  at  all.  The  most 
which  he  succeeded  in  proving  was  that  the 
Bible  alone  is  the  religion  of  Protestants.  From 
which  ingenious  conclusion  Protestants  must 
derive  a  vast  amount  of  support  and  satisfaction. 
We  shall  have  more  to  say  on  this  point  before 
the  end  of  the  chapter. 

III.  Who  is  to  determine  for  us,  as  Prot 
estants,  the  real  meaning  of  the  written  record? 
Of  course  there  can  be  only  one  true  interpreta 
tion.  The  truth  of  Scripture,  as  St.  Jerome  well 
says,  is  not  in  the  words,  but  in  the  sense— 
"Nee  putemus  in  verbis  Scripturarum  esse 
Evangelium,  sed  in  sensu."*  "How  is  it,  then, 
brethren?  When  ye  come  together,  every  one 
of  you  hath  an  interpretation."  Quot  homines, 
tot  sententiae.  Which  of  these  constructions  is 
the  divine  one? 

*   Corn,   in   Gal.   c.   1. 
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There  i.-,  a  sad  deal  of  nonsense  eurreiit  aboin 
"the  Bible  and  nothing  but  the  Bible."  There 
is  not  one  of  the  endless  seets  into  which  Prot 
estantism  is  divided  whieh  realizes  its  own 
theory.  They  each  of  them  have,  beside  the 
Bible,  their  own  little  system  of  theology,  their 
catechisms  and  their  confessions— all  different, 
and,  if  different,  contradictory,  yet  all  claiming 
to  be  founded  upon  the  same  infallible  rule. 
The  conclusion  is  plain.  "If,"  says  vSir  William 
Hamilton,  "men  will  go  to  the  Bible,  not  to 
ask  of  it  what  they  shall  believe,  but  to  find 
in  it  what  they  believe  already,  the  standard 
of  unity  and  truth  becomes  in  human  hands 
only  a  Lesbian  rule."  But  all  experience  shows, 
what  the  philosopher  seems  half-inclined  to 
acknowledge,  that,  when  men  attempt  to  teach 
themselves  in  divine  things,  they  do,  and  must, 
approach  the  vScriptures  with  an  intellectual 
and  moral  bias;  and  that,  unconsciously  but 
inevitably,  they  behold  in  the  word,  as  in  a 
mirror,  only  the  reflection  of  their  own  educa 
tion,  their  own  methods,  or  their  own  tastes. 
Oiue  volant,  sapiunt.t  Protestantism  has  turned 
the  Word  of  God  into  the  words  of  men ;  and 
every  shallow  worldling  can  now  throw  the 
volume  aside,  with  the  sneer  of  the  old  Calvinist : 

*    Lectures  on    Metaphysics,    p.    185. 
I   St.    Hilary,    l)e    Trinitatc,   1.    vii. 
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Hie  liber  est  in  quo  quserit  sua  dogmata  quisque; 
Invenit  et  pariter  dogmata   quisque  sua.* 

;'The  Reformers,"  writes  Bossuet,  "believed 
that  they  could  terminate  all  disputes  by  the 
Scriptures  alone,  and  would  have  no  other 
judge  than  that;  and,  as  the  whole  world  was 
witness,  there  was  no  end  to  their  disputes  on 
vScripture,  even  on  one  passage  of  it,  than  which 
none  ought  to  be  more  clear,  since  it  regarded  a 
last  will  and  testament.  They  exclaimed  one 
to  the  other,  'All  is  clear,  and  nothing  more  is 
necessary  than  to  open  your  eyes.'  By  this 
evidence  of  vScripture,  Luther  discovered  that 
nothing  was  more  impious  and  daring  than  to 
deny  the  literal  sense;  and  Zuinglius  found 
nothing  more  gross  and  absurd  than  to  follow 
it." 

The  history  of  Protestantism  from  the  days 
of  Zuinglius  and  Luther  has  been  only  a  con 
tinued  demonstration  of  the  fact  that  unaided 
human  reason  is  at  fault  in  dealing  with  what 
Protestants  themselves  confess  to  be  a  super 
natural  revelation,  and  a  melancholy  confirma 
tion  of  a  truth  which  reason  itself  is  competent 
to  suggest — namely,  that  a  divine  testament 
needs  also  a  divine  interpreter. 

And  now  let  us,  for  a  moment,  look  at  these 
questions  in  another  and  clearer  light. 


*  S.   Werenfels.   Quoted  by  Sir  W.    H. 
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The  Catholic  believes  in  the  Holy  Catholic 
Church.  But  he  does  not  do  so  merely  as  a 
logical  inference  from  the  words  of  vScriptuiv 
He  does  not  even  need  the  vScriptures  to  know 
that  the  Church  is  divine.  There  she  stands; 
and  her  existence  is  the  evidence  of  her  origin. 
She  speaks;  and  her  claims  are  her  credentials 
vShe  acts;  and  her  work  is  her  vindication.  She 
points  to  the  past;  and  her  history  is  her 
irrefutable  argument.  She  was  in  the  world 
before  the  first  Christian  penman  had  begun  hi^ 
sacred  task.  She  was  then  what  she  is  now. 
She  is  the  contemporary  of  all  ages.  Her  message 
is  the  same  forever.  Her  office  is  to  teach ; 
and  her  commission,  not  what  was  afterward 
written  in  a  book,  but  \vhat  wTas  uttered  on  the 
day  of  the  Ascension.  That  living  Voice  from 
Heaven  we  hear  to-day,  as  men  have  heard  it 
"through  the  ages  all  along/1  and  as  we  would 
still  hear  it  though  St.  Luke  had  never  written  to 
Theophilus,  nor  the  divine  John  to  the  seven 
Churches  which  were  in  Asia. 

It  pleased  God,  however,  for  the  greater  con 
firmation  of  the  faith,  to  put  it  into  the  hearts  of 
a  few  who  from  the  beginning  were  eye-wit 
nesses  (or  companions  of  those  who  were)  to 
make  a  record  of  the  chief  events  in  the  earthly 
life  of  the  Church's  divine  Founder;  and  also, 
for  the  Church's  edification,  to  preserve  certain 
letters  which,  at  divers  times,  were  written 
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by  the  first  Apostles  to  their  brethren  and  chil 
dren  in  the  Gospel.  These  documents,  which 
are  in  their  nature  fragmentary  and  unsys 
tematic,  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Church's 
mission  to  the  nations.  They  were  never  in 
tended  to  teach  men  "the  principles  of  the  doc 
trine  of  Christ."  They  were  written  to  those  who 
had  already  been  taught;  "not  to  such  as  knew 
not  the  truth,  but  to  such  as  knew  it " ;  to  those 
who  had  received  "an  unction  from  the  Holy 
One,"  and,  who,  through  the  Church,  "knew 
all  things."  They  were  written  as  occasion 
called  them  forth — for  reference,  for  exhortation, 
for  counsel,  or  comfort,  or  warning;  but  they 
are  addressed  always  to  those  in  whom  both 
faith  and  knowledge  are  assumed.  Never  did 
an  Apostle  write  to  convince  the  doubting  and 
the  unbelieving,  nor  even  to  instruct  the  ig 
norant.  The  charge  to  make  disciples  was  ful 
filled  by  other  means  than  pen  and  parchment. 
That  work  was  done  as  it  is  done  now — by  the 
authoritative  voice  of  the  teaching  Church. 

To  whom,  then,  do  the  Scriptures  belong? 
To  the  Church  of  God,  and  to  her  alone.  She 
saw  them  written.  She  took  them  from  the 
hands  of  her  own  holy  Fathers.  She  treasured 
and  defended  them.  She  transmits  them  to 
her  children  of  the  latest  generation.  She  is 
the  witness  to  their  inspiration.  She  alone 

*   i    St.   John,   ii.   20,   21,   27. 
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the  key  to  their  meaning.  And  she, 
to  whom  the  complete  revelation  was  delivered 
in  the  beginning,  knows  just  how  much  of  the 
faith  committed  to  her  keeping  has  been  tran 
scribed  into  their  blessed  pages. 

The  vScriptures  are  the  Church's  heritage; 
and  she  uses  them  as  such.  To  the  faithful 
believer  she  expounds  them  as  the  Word  of  God. 
When  she  addresses  the  unbelieving  world,  she 
makes  no  appeal  to  the  vScriptures  as  inspired, 
for  their  inspiration  can  rest  upon  her  authority 
alone;  she  employs  them  indeed,  but  only  for 
their  testimony  to  facts  of  history.  But  to  the 
heretic  who,  spurning  the  giver,  lays  rash  hands 
upon  the  divine  gift—  to  the  heretic  who  pre 
sumptuously  invades  and  desecrates  her  fair 
domain,  she  speaks  thus:  "Who  are  you? 
Whence  do  you  come?  What  business  have  you 
strangers  with  my  property?  By  what  right  are 
you,  Marcion,  felling  my  trees?  By  what 
authority  are  you,  Valentinus,  turning  the 
course  of  my  streams?  Under  what  pretence 
are  you,  Apelles,  removing  my  landmarks  ? 
The  estate  is  mine  ;  I  have  the  ancient  possession 
of  it.  1  have  the  title-deeds  delivered  to  me  by 
the  original  proprietors.  I  am  the  heir  of  the 
Apostles;  they  have  made  their  will  in  my  favor, 
while  they  have  disinherited  and  cast  vou  off 
as  strangers  and  enemies. 

*    Tcrtullian,    Dr    Prescript,   c.    xi 
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This  passage  from  Tertullian  is  a  very  striking 
one;  but  not  more  so  than  many  others  which 
might  be  cited  from  the  early  Christian  writers. 
The  Protestant  fallacy  is  an  ancient  one,  and 
was  very  early  exposed.  It  would  be  easy  to 
fill  pages  with  quotations  defining  in  the  most 
admirable  manner  the  true  relation  of  the 
Church  to  the  Written  Word,  and  demonstrating 
the  folly  of  an  appeal  to  the  latter  against  the 
authority  of  the  former.  A  very  few  will  suffice. 

I  have  said  that  the  Church  is  by  its  origin 
independent  of  the  Scriptures.  Thus  wrote 
St.  Irengeus:  ' 'Supposing  that  the  Apostles 
had  left  us  nothing  in  writing,  should  we  not 
still  follow  the  rule  of  doctrine  which  they 
delivered  to  those  to  whom  they  entrusted  the 
Churches?  This  rule  many  barbarous  nations 
follow,  who,  being  without  ink  or  parchment, 
have  the  word  of  salvation  written  by  the  Spirit 
in  their  hearts,  and  guard  diligently  the  tradition 
which  has  been  delivered."* 

I  have  said  that  the  Scriptures  were  never 
intended  to  teach  complete  Christian  doctrine. 
Could  the  truth  be  stated  more  clearly  and 
briefly  than  by  St.  Chrysostom,  when,  comment 
ing  on  2  Thess.,  ii,  14  (v.  15,  Eng.  Ver.),  he 
says,  "Hence  it  is  plain  that  the  Apostles  did 
not  deliver  to  us  everything  by  their  epistles, 
but  many  things  without  writing.  These  are 


*  Advers  Hares.   1.   Hi.   c.   4. 
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equally  to  he  believed.  Wherefore  let  us  believe 
the  tradition  of  the  Church.  It  is  tradition: 
seek  no  further"?* 

I  have  said  that  the  Catholic  takes  the  Scrip 
tures  from  the  Church,  and  that  her  authority 
is  the  sole  warrant  of  their  inspiration.  "I 
would  not  have  believed  the  Gospel,"  declares 
St.  Augustine,  "if  I  had  not  been  moved  thereto 
by  the  authority  of  the  Catholic  Church. "- 
"Evangelio  mm  crederem,  nisi  me  Catholicae 
Ecclesice  commoveret  auctoritas."f 

Protestants,  I  have  ventured  to  say,  behold 
in  the  Bible  only  the  shadow  of  their  own 
theology.  The  Scottish  philosopher  could  not 
have  put  the  point  more  neatly  than  the  great 
Bishop  of  Hippo:  "The  Sacred  Scriptures  them 
selves  are  of  no  use  unless  you  understand  them 
rightly.  For  all  heretics,  who  admit  them  to  be 
of  authority,  appear  to  themselves  to  follow7 
them,  when  they  rather  follow  their  own  errors; 
and  it  is  not,  therefore,  because  they  contemn 
the  Scriptures,  but  because  they  misinterpret 
them,  that  they  are  heretics."! 

As  for  the  absurdity  of  Scriptural  quotation 
in  the  mouth  of  those  whom  the  old  Fathers  so 
uncomfortably  persist  in  calling  heretics,  from 
the  very  fact  of  their  choosing  their  own  inter 
pretation — I  despair  of  selecting  passages  from 

*   Horn.   \\ .   in   2    Thess. 

t    Contra    /{//;>•/.    Fu)i(lamci:ti. 

I  St.    Aug.    Epist.    cxx.    13. 
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the  number  which  are  before  me.  St.  Vincent 
alone  furnishes  page  after  page  of  satire  so 
sharp  that,  if  I  were  to  make  it  my  own,  I  should 
be  accused  of  discourtesy. 

Let  us  close  the  case  with  the  masterly  and 
unanswerable  words  of  Tertullian:  "To  the 
Scriptures  there  can  be  no  appeal.  The  sole 
question  to  be  settled  is:  To  whom  belongs  the 
Faith  itself?  Whose  are  the  Scriptures?  By 
whom,  and  through  whom,  and  when,  and  to 
whom  was  that  authority  to  teach  delivered 
by  which  men  are  made  Christians?  For  where 
the  true  Christian  discipline  and  doctrine  are 
shown  to  be,  there  will  be  also  the  truth  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  of  their  Interpretation,  and  of  all 
Christian  Traditions."* 

O  Protestant!  you  who  make  your  thoughtless 
boast  of  being  a  Bible  Christian,  you  who  blindly 
charge  the  Church  of  God  with  dishonoring  and 
making  void  the  Word  of  which  she  is  the  sole 
guardian  and  witness,  will  you  never  rouse 
yourself  to  see  towards  what  a  gulf  of  unbelief 
your  Protestantism  is  leading?  Do  you  not 
know  how  it  is  destroying  the  faith  of  men  in  the 
very  Scriptures  which  it  professes  to  magnify? 
Protestants  began  three  centuries  ago  with  a 
belief  in  the  inspiration  of  Holy  W^rit.  Where 
did  they  get  that  faith?  From  the  Catholic 
Church.  It  was  a  divine  Tradition,  which 

*   De  Prescript.    Ubi  supra. 
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Infallibility  had  rooted  in  the  hearts  of  men. 
But  Protestantism  has  torn  down  the  bulwarks 
of  inspiration,  and  everywhere  men  have  eagerly 
hastened  to  attack  it.  In  Protestant  England, 
a  clergyman  can  consistently  and  honorably 
teach  that  a  supernatural  theory  of  inspiration 
is  without  foundation.  In  Protestant  Germany, 
almost  any  "  theory  "  of  inspiration  is  laughed  to 
scorn.  In  Protestant  America,  the  sacred  pages 
have  become  a  butt  for  the  insults  of  every  ribald 
jester.  Whatever  of  veneration  for  the  Written 
Word  is  still  to  be  found  among  Protestants  is 
only  the  lingering  of  the  old  Catholic  faith. 
It  is  the  voice  of  Infallibility  still  distantly 
sounding  in  cars  which  are  most  unconscious 
whence  the  voice  proceeds. 

Protestants  little  dream  of  the  tribute  which 
they  constantly  pay  to  the  Catholic  Church. 
vStill  less  do  they  know  that  that  Church  is 
to-day  the  only  power  which  saves  the  Bible 
from  being  torn  in  pieces  by  the  caprice  and 
passion  of  mankind,  and  the  malice  of  all  the 
powers  of  darkness.  Thank  God  that  against 
that  power  no  assault  can  ever  prevail!  Thank 
God,  too,  that  an  instinctive  reverence  for  their 
Mother's  teaching  is  yet  cherished  by  some  who 
have  long  since  forgotten  their  allegiance;  that 
even  in  the  hearts  of  her  wandering  children 
the  great  Church  can  still  hold  her  protecting 
a^cris  over  the  treasure  committed  to  her  trust. 


THE  PRIMITIVE  CHURCH 

THERE  are  a  few  Protestants  who  appeal 
from  the  voice  of  the  living  Church  to  what 
they  consider  the  teaching  of  primitive  an 
tiquity.  In  doing  so,  they  undoubtedly  deny, 
equally  with  all  other  Protestants,  that  there  is 
now  in  the  world  any  tribunal  to  whose  authority 
they  are  bound  to  submit  their  own  opinions 
in  matters  of  faith. 

The  appeal  would  be  of  the  same  force  wrhether 
made  by  individuals  or  by  a  local  Church;  I 
speak  of  it,  however,  as  made  by  a  party,  because, 
after  a  candid  review,  I  find  no  evidence  that 
any  schismatical  body  has  as  a  Church  attempted 
to  justify  its  schism  by  such  a  rule.  The  English 
Reformers  may  have  been  as  individuals  diligent, 
if  not  very  profound,  students  of  the  Fathers; 
in  framing  the  new  ecclesiastical  constitution 
they  may  have  followed,  so  far  as  their  royal 
master  allowed  them,  what  they  thought  the 
primitive  model;  but  it  is  certain  that  when, 
in  the  name  of  the  Church  of  England,  they 
were  required  to  settle  questions  of  doctrine, 
they  made,  or  at  least  professed  to  make,  no 
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use  whatsoever  of  Christian  antiquity.  The 
Thirty-nine  Artieles  are  avowedly  based  upon 
vScripture,  and  Seripture  alone.  And  so  long  as 
plain  English  can  be  plainly  read,  what  is  known 
as  the  Evangelical  Party  in  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  may  reasonably  claim  that 
they  have  derived  their  solibiblical  principles 
from  the  dogmatical  standards  of  their  own 
communion. 

There  is  no  mistaking  the  intention  of  the 
Anglican  Articles  as  to  the  Anglican  rule  of  faith. 
Their  authors  did  not  pretend  to  interpret 
vScripture  by  antiquity;  on  the  contrary,  they 
attempted  to  judge  antiquity  by  Scripture.  They 
asserted  the  sufficiency  of  Holy  vScripture,  and 
took  care  not  to  say  one  word  about  the  inter 
pretation  of  the  same  by  either  Councils  or 
Fathers.*  Whatever  doctrine  they  sanctioned, 
they  sanctioned  solely  because  they  deemed  it 
Scriptural,  not  only  without  reference  to  the 
testimony  of  antiquity,  but  with  a  studied  and 
conspicuous  avoidance  of  such  reference.  Even 
Infant  Baptism  they  retained,  not  as  having 
been  the  practice  of  the  Church  from  the  begin 
ning,  but  because  they  themselves  chc.se  to 
consider  it  most  agreeable  to  Christ's  ordinance.! 
They  pronounced  a  lofty  condemnation  upon 
the  faith  of  all  four  of  the  great  primitive 
Patriarchates.  I  say  primitive  Patriarchates; 

*   Art.    VI.  t   Art.    XXVII. 
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for  they  did  not  so  much  as  notice  the  later 
Patriarchal  See  of  Constantinople.*  They 
promptly  disposed  of  any  imaginary  authority 
of  General  Councils,  affirming  their  fallibility, 
and  declaring  that  their  dogmatical  decrees  are 
without  force,  except  so  far  as  they  can  be 
shown  (ostendi  possint)  to  be  taken  out  of  Holy 
Scripture.!  Therefore  the  great  Catholic  Creeds 
are  to  be  received,  not  at  the  hands  of  Church  or 
Council,  but  upon  what  should  be  far  more 
satisfactory — the  assurance  of  the  Reformers 
themselves  that  they  may  be  proved  by  warrants 
of  Holy  Writ.J  And  therefore  the  "Romish 
doctrine ' '  of  Purgatory,  Indulgences,  Invocation , 
and  what  these  honest  iconoclasts  are  pleased 
to  call  the  "worshipping  and  adoration"  of 
images  and  relics,  is  to  be  rejected,  not  as  a 
corruption  of  the  early  faith,  but  on  the  word  of 
a  Protestant  that  it  is  "grounded  upon  no 
warranty  of  Scripture . "  §  In  fine ,  from  beginning 
to  end  of  the  Articles,  the  only  citation  of  the 
unfortunate  "Primitive  Church"  is  to  a  point, 
not  of  doctrine,  but  of  " custom ";||  and  even 
this  allusion  seems  out  of  place  in  a  confession  in 
which,  as  a  distinguished  historian  has  said, 

*  Art.   XIX. 

f  Art.  XXI.  This  article  has  been  gravely  omitted  by  the 
American  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  on  the  ground  that 
"it  is  partly  of  a  local  [!]  and  civil  nature,  and  is  provided  for, 
as  to  the  remaining  parts  of  it,  in  other  articles." 

J  Art.   VIII.  §  Art.   XXII.  ||  Art.   XXIV. 
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"Calvin  or  Knox  would  have  found  scarcely  a 
word  to  disapprove." 

It  soon  became  evident,  however,  that  some 
better  interpreter  of  the  Word  of  God  was  needed 
than  the  worthy  compilers  of  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles.  Men  arose  in  the  English  Church, 
able  and  learned,  who  attempted  to  come  to 
the  rescue  of  the  hasty  and  shallow  theology 
of  their  predecessors.  They  could  not  supple 
ment  vScripture  by  what  St.  Vincent  calls  "the 
authority  of  the  Church's  meaning";  for  that 
they  had  rejected,  and  against  that  authority 
they  had  rebelled.  Therefore  they  ingeniously 
supplied  the  deficiency  by  adding  their  own 
notion  of  what  the  Church's  interpretation 
once  was.  Without  stopping  to  rehearse  names 
which  but  recently  I  was  wont  to  mention  with 
reverence,  or  to  quote  passages  over  which  I 
should  linger  with  regretful  memories,  let  me 
pass  quickly  on  to  show,  as  briefly  as  possible, 
the  utterly  unsatisfactory  character  of  this 
revised  and  amended  Protestantism. 

For  a  believer  in  a  revelation  to  quote  the 
vScriptures  against  the  Church  which  gives  him 
the  vScriptures,  and  which  certifies  their  divine 
origin,  is  irrational  enough;  but  for  a  believer 
in  a  Catholic  Church  to  appeal  to  the  past 
against  the  present,  and  -to  attempt  to  judge 
the  Church  of  the  nineteenth  century  by  the 
Church  of  the  third,  is,  if  possible,  more  irni- 
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tional  still.  Hither  there  is  to-day  in  the  world 
a  Church  which  is  the  organ  and  mouthpiece 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  whose  teachings  are 
infallibly  true;  or  there  is  not.  If  there  is  not, 
then  there  never  was;  and  to  search  for  it  in 
the  past  may  be  interesting  occupation,  but 
will  certainly  be  profitless.  Put  the  dilemma 
back  to  the  third  century.  Either  the  Church 
was  then  infallible,  or  it  was  not.  If  it  was  not, 
then  what  earthly  use  is  there  in  referring  to  it? 
For  without  infallibility  there  is  no  certainty, 
and  it  is  simply  certainty  that  we  are  in  quest  of. 
If,  however,  it  was  infallible,  then  it  could  no 
more  cease  to  be  so  than  God  could  cease  to  be 
God.  People  who  talk  about  a  limited  or  a 
suspended  infallibility,  talk  nonsense. 

It  may  be  said  that  it  is  not  claimed  for  the 
Church  of  such  and  such  a  century  that  it  was 
infallible,  but  merely  that  it  was  inerrant; 
not  that  it  could  not  err,  but  that  it  did  not. 
This  is  a  fatal  blunder.  If  you  do  not  know  that 
the  Church  could  not  err,  you  do  not  know  that 
it  did  not.  It  is  the  impossibility  of  error  which 
alone  supplies  the  certainty  of  truth.  The  fact 
of  infallibility,  if  a  fact  at  all,  is  a  perpetual 
divine  fact,  and  rests  upon  the  assurance  of 
Jesus  Christ;  but  the  mere  fact  of  inerrancy 
at  a  given  time  can  rest  upon  no  other  assurance 
than  your  own.  So  it  comes  back  to  this,  that 
you  refer  to  antiquity  because  on  the  whole 
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you  choose  to  do  so.  Antiquity  does  not  conic 
to  you;  it  docs  not  speak  to  you:  you  go  gal 
lantly  in  search  of  it;  you  dress  it  up  with  just 
so  much  of  authority  as  you  see  fit;  and  then 
reverently  submit  your  private  judgment  to 
the  authority  which  it  has  itself  created.  It 
is  really  amusing  to  see  men  fancying  them 
selves  models  of  obedience  and  docility,  when 
the  Church  which  they  obey  exists  purely  in 
their  own  lively  imagination  (I  am  smiling, 
dear  reader,  at  my  former  self),  and  when  the 
decrees  which  they  receive  with  such  docile 
faith  are  imposed  upon  them  by  no  more  inexor 
able  legislator  than  their  own  sovereign  pleasure. 
''There  can  be  ultimately  no  intermediate 
between  the  Divine  mind  declaring  itself  through 
an  organ  of  its  own  creation,  or  the  human  mind 
judging  for  itself  upon  the  evidence  and  con 
tents  of  revelation.  There  is  or  there  is  not  a 
perpetual  Divine  Teacher  in  the  midst  of  us. 
The  human  reason  must  be  either  the  disciple 
or  the  critic  of  revelation."  This  is  very  plain. 
And  yet  there  are  those  who  honestly  suppose 
that  the  study  of  vScripture  and  antiquity  to 
gether  is  a  process  different  in  kind  from  the 
study  of  vScripture  alone.  When,  in  addition 
to  the  writings  of  the  Apostles,  they  set  to  work 
to  read  the  writings  of  the  Fathers,  they  are 
blessed  with  the  conviction  that  they  have 

*   Archbishop    Manning,    Temporal   Mission,   p.    85. 
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changed  their  whole  rule  of  faith.  They  do  not 
see  that,  in  place  of  acting  upon  a  new  rule, 
they  have  only  increased  the  difficulties  of  the 
old;  that,  instead  of  obtaining  an  interpreter, 
they  have  only  multiplied  the  number  of  docu 
ments  which  they  must  themselves  interpret 
or  have  interpreted  for  them ;  that,  so  far  from 
resigning  their  prejudiced  and  fallible  opinion 
to  an  authority  external  to  themselves,  they 
are  innocently  summoning  before  their  own  little 
tribunal  the  Scriptures  and  the  Fathers  and  the 
Councils  all  in  a  row.  It  is  a  strange  fallacy 
this — it  would  be  incredible  if  it  were  not 
actual— that  men  should  devoutly  believe  them 
selves  Catholics  when  they  are  in  fact  resorting 
to  what  has  been  aptly  called  "the  most  in 
genious  of  all  Protestant  contrivances  for  sub 
mitting  to  nothing  and  nobody." 

Let  us  suppose,  what  has  been  shown  to  be 
insupposable,  that  the  Church  did  continue 
for  a  limited  season  to  be  divinely  preserved 
in  the  enunciation  of  the  truth;  let  us  even, 
by  a  vigorous  effort,  conceive  that  two  persons 
have  been  found  who  will  agree  upon  the  day 
or  the  year  when  the  Church  ceased  to  exercise 
her  infallible  functions;  how  are  you  now  in 
fallibly  to  know  what  the  Church  then  infallibly 
taught?  It  is  a  long  way  back  to  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon  or  the  days  of  Photius.  Through  all 
those  intervening  centuries  there  has  been  no 
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divine,  and  therefore  changeless,  transmission 
of  the  faith  onee  delivered.  Where  is  the  assur 
ance  that,  in  spite  of  convulsions  and  migrations, 
through  iloods  of  barbarism  and  storms  of 
religious  strife,  the  sacred  tradition  has  come 
down  to  you  unaltered?  This  is  the  point  which 
is  triumphantly  made  against  the  Catholic 
Church  by  men  who  have  never  so  much 
as  conceived  what  the  Church  really  is,  who 
do  not  believe  the  promises  of  Christ  concerning 
her,  nor  in  the  mission  and  work  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  in  the  midst  of  her.  It  is  really  an  tin 
answerable  argument  against  those  who  deny 
the  perpetual  ofiice  of  a  vSupernatural  Instructor, 
and  therefore  look  blindly  to  the  past  for  the 
truth  which  for  them  can  have  no  existence  in 
the  present. 

A.^ain,  men  have  been  driven  to  the  study  of 
antiquity  by  the  conspicuous  necessity  of  supply 
ing  some  trustworthy  expositor  of  a  Book  which 
irresponsible  people  were  construing  in  a  thou 
sand  different  ways.  But  facts  show,  what  it 
would  have  required  no  philosophy  to  foresee, 
that  men  must  differ  in  the  interpretation  of 
antiquity  as  much  as  they  do  in  the  interpreta 
tion  of  Scripture.  You  will  not  find  ten  of  these 
scholars  who  have  been  led  by  their  own  study 
of  antiquity  to  the  same  conclusion.  Take 
even  the  question  of  the  primitive  ecclesiastical 
constitution.  "It  is  a  question,"  say^  Lord 
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Macaulay,  uon  which  men  of  eminent  parts, 
learning,  and  piety  have  differed,  and  do  to 
this  day  differ  very  widely.  It  is  a  question  on 
which  at  least  a  full  half  of  the  ability  and 
erudition  of  Protestant  Europe  has,  ever  since 
the  Reformation,  been  opposed  to  the  Anglican 
pretensions."*  Take  the  nature  of  the  Presence 
in  the  Eucharist.  Cranmer,  in  his  Treatise  on 
the  Sacrament,  denied  any  real  presence  what 
ever.  Mr.  Palmer  maintains  a  real  presence  of 
some  sort  or  other,  and  good-naturedly  says  that 
Cranmer  "was  misled  ...  by  certain  passages 
from  the  Fathers  which  he  did  not  rightly 
understand,  "f  Dr.  Waterland  writes  a  volume 
in  explication  of  his  view  of  the  sound  primitive 
and  Anglican  doctrine.  And  Dr.  Pusey  writes 
two  bigger  volumes  still,  to  prove  that  the 
belief  both  of  the  Fathers  and  of  the  Church  of 
England  is  one  which  differs  from  Transubstan- 
tiation  by  a  quantity  so  infinitesimal  that,  on 
mathematical  principles,  it  may  safely  be  neg 
lected.  Take  the  doctrine  of  Invocation.  Dr. 
Newman,  while  still  a  Protestant,  was  convinced 
that  "there  is  more  of  evidence  in  antiquity 
for  the  practice  of  Invocation  than  for  certain 
books  in  the  present  canon  of  Scripture ";f 

*  Review  of  Gladstone  on   Church  and  Slate. 

t  On  the   Church,  vol.  i.   p.  391. 

See  Apologia,  p.  231.  So  Bishop  Montague  (Invocation  of 
Saints'):  "It  is  the  common  voice,  with  general  concurrence, 
without  contradiction,  of  reverend  and  learned  antiquity." 
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while  Bishop  Harold  Browne,  of  Ely,  promptly 
suppresses  any  rising  suspieions  in  the  minds 
of  the  unlearned  by  the  round  assertion  that 
"for  this  practice  no  early  authority  can  be 
pleaded."*  And  so  you  might  run  through  the 
whole  list  of  disputed  dogmas,  and  on  every 
one  you  would  find  theologians  varying  as 
widely  in  their  apprehensions  of  the  teaching 
of  the  early  Church  as  Luther  and  Zuinglius 
did  on  the  meaning  of  the  plainest  words  in  all 
vScripture. 

And,  after  all  this,  the  most  practical  difficulty, 
though  just  hinted  at,  remains  to  be  stated. 
Whatever  be  the  true  Christian  rule  of  faith, 
it  is  certain  that  it  must  be  a  universal  one; 
that  is,  a  rule  uniform  and  therefore  simple  in 
its  application ;  a  rule  adapted  alike  to  the  capa 
bilities  and  the  conditions  of  all  men.  But  it 
is  equally  certain  that  the  interpretation  of 
vScripture  by  antiquity  is  a  rule  which  is  suited 
to  the  circumstances  and  capacities  of  very 
few  men.  The  interpretation  of  vScripture  by 
private  fancy  is  a  rule  sufficiently  easy  of 
application, — though  hardly  uniform  in  its 
results;  and  the  translated  text  of  vScripture 
is  at  least  within  the  reach  of  the  educated 
classes  in  civilized  countries.  But  the  ascertain 
ing  by  documentary  evidence  of  the  exact  faith 
of  the  early  Church  is  a  work  requiring  leisure. 
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extensive  learning,  and  most  faithful  research. 
The  mass  of  mankind,  on  such  a  principle,  must 
stake  their  faith,  and  therefore  their  salvation, 
upon  the  erudition  and  the  honesty  of  a  few 
self -constituted  teachers,  who  are  at  variance 
among  themselves,  and  who  can  give  no  guaran 
tee  that  they  are  not  blind  leaders  of  the  blind. 
"Non  in  dialectica,"  says  St.  Ambrose, — "non 
in  dialectica  complacuit  Deo  salvum  facere 
populum  suum."  Neither  did  God  ever  intend 
to  save  the  world  by  scholarship.  But  this 
antiquarian  theory  is  a  theory  of  "salvation  by 
scholarship  alone."  To  what  recent  writer  we 
owe  this  masterly  phrase,  I  do  not  know.  It 
touches  with  the  sharpest  needle  of  truth  this 
Anglican  bubble,  this  most  hollow  of  all  the 
specious  devices  of  man  for  evading  the  per 
petual,  unalterable  authority  of  Christ's  Teach 
ing  Church. 

What  has  been  written  would  be  sufficient, 
brief  as  it  is,  were  our  object  merely  to  force 
the  position  of  those  who  think  to  oppose  the 
great  Catholic  Church  of  to-day  by  intrenching 
themselves  behind  a  mythical  Church  of  by 
gone  ages.  It  may  be,  however,  that  there  are 
some  who  do  not  use  antiquity  to  defend  a 
cause  to  wrhich  they  are  already  pledged;  who 
would  gladly  recognize  as  divine  an  authority 
which  even  now  overawes  them;  and  who  are 
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hindered  from  so  doing  only  by  a  fear  (which, 
through  the  prejudice  of  education,  they  can 
not  rid  themselves  of)  that  there  is  a  real  dis 
crepancy  between  what  the  Church  teaches 
now  and  what  it  taught  in  the  early  centuries. 
To  such,  if  such  there  be,  I  will  offer  a  few 
suggestions,  which  I  pray  God  may  be  of 
service  in  removing  their  difficulties. 

Have  you  studied  antiquity  for  yourself? 
If  you  have  not,  then  do  you  honestly  think 
thai  the  opinions  of  a  little  group  of  Anglican 
theologians  can  fairly  be  weighed  against  the 
testimony  of  the  great  body  of  Catholic  Doctors 
of  all  ages,  who  outweigh  their  opponents  in 
vast  scholarship  as  much  as  they  exceed  them 
in  number? 

Have  you  ever  reflected  upon  the  damaging 
fact  that  the  appeal  to  antiquity  was,  as  I 
have-  already  said  in  this  chapter,  an  after 
thought  of  the  Reformation?  You  surely  know 
enough  of  history  to  be  aware  that  the  outbreak 
of  the  sixteenth  century  was  very  far  from  being 
the  result  of  Patristic  studies.  The  Continental 
Reformers  flung  the  Fathers  to  the  winds, 
together  with  Popes  and  Canons  and  Councils. 
And  as  for  England,  a  brief  review  of  the  work 
that  was  done  there  will  convince  you  that 
Macaulay  is  right  when  he  calls  it  a  mere 
political  job,  sprung  from  brutal  passion  and 
nurtured  by  selfish  policy.  "A  King  whose 
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character  may  be  best  described  by  saying  that 
he  was  despotism  itself  personified,  unprincipled 
ministers,  a  rapacious  aristocracy,  a  servile 
Parliament, — such  were  the  instruments  by 
which  England  was  delivered  from  the  yoke  of 
Rome.  The  work  which  had  been  begun  by 
Henry,  the  murderer  of  his  wives,  was  continued 
by  Somerset,  the  murderer  of  his  brother,  and 
completed  by  Elizabeth,  the  murderer  of  her 
guest."*  There  was  at  first  no  thought  of 
altering  an  iota  of  Catholic  doctrine.  The 
adulterous  Henry  simply  made  up  his  mind  to 
be  "his  own  Pope,"  and  his  own  Pope  he  be 
came.  It  was  only  after  the  separation  had 
been  fully  and  finally  accomplished  that  the 
revolted  Church  perceived  the  necessity  of 
reforming  itself;  and  only  after  the  " Refor 
mation"  had  been  effected,  in  good  parlia 
mentary  style,  that  it  occurred  to  Elizabethan 
scholars  to  justify  the  changes  which  had  been 
made  by  evoking  the  attestation  of  early 
Catholic  writers. 

And  now,  leaving  the  Reformation,  come 
down  at  once  to  our  own  times,  and  read  the 
meaning  of  a  movement  which  has  been  going 
on  under  our  own  eyes,  and  which  in  certain 
aspects  forms  a  striking  antithesis  to  that  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  I  refer  to  what  is  known 
as  the  movement  of  1833.  The  Oxford  leaders 

*  Review  of  Hall  am. 
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were  men  whose  talents  were  equalled  only 
by  their  devotion;  men  before  the  stainless 
sanctity  of  whose  characters  the  tongue  of 
calumny  itself  is  now  silenced;  and  whose  pure 
affection  for  the  Church  in  which  they  had  been 
nurtured  few  who  are  familiar  with  their  early 
writings  can  be  base  enough  to  doubt.  They 
set  out  with  an  enthusiastic  study  of  the  Fathers, 
without  knowing  whither  their  study  would 
lead  them.  Within  a  dozen  years  the  flower 
of  the  English  clergy  by  scores  were  seeking 
admission  into  the  Church  which  their  researches 
had  identified  with  that  of  the  first  Councils 
and  of  the  Catacombs.  Dr.  Newsman,  who 
may  well  be  allowed  to  speak  for  the  rest, 
repeatedly  asserts  that  the  Fathers  made  him 
a  Catholic.  In  the  former  instance,  we  found 
men  beginning  by  leaving  the  Church,  and 
ending  by  a  resort  to  antiquity;  but  here  are 
men  who  began  by  reading  the  Fathers,  and 
ended  by  returning  to  the  Church  of  which 
the  Fathers  themselves  were  the  primitive 
children. 

Again,  if  we  are  to  regard  the  identity  of 
ancient  and  modern  Catholicity,  not  as  a  matter 
of  divine  assurance,  but  as  a  question  of  pure 
historical  criticism,  we  shall  be  safe  in  allowing 
most  weight  to  the  opinions  of  those  who  have 
no  ecclesiastical  theory  of  their  own  to  nurse  and 
bolster.  Let  us  content  ourselves,  then,  with 
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a  single  admission,  which  to  the  impartial 
inquirer  will  be  \vorth  more  than  the  assevera 
tions  of  all  the  Anglican  doctors  that  ever  wrote 
or  that  will  continue  to  write  until  Anglicanism 
itself  shall  be  no  more.  "  A  well-informed  man," 
says  Gibbon,  ''cannot  resist  the  weight  of 
historical  evidence  which  establishes  that  in 
the  whole  period  of  the  first  four  ages  of  the 
Church  the  principal  points  of  the  Papistical 
doctrines  were  already  admitted  in  theory  and 
in  practice."* 

After  such  a  judgment  as  this,  how  futile  are 
the  inconsistent  reasonings  and  the  utterly 
rash  assertions  with  which  we  are  so  familiar! 
I  say  inconsistencies.  We  are  told,  for  example, 
that  the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation  was 
forged  at  the  Council  of  Lateran;  but  when 
the  Arian  asserts  that  the  orthodox  faith  in 
the  Trinity  dates  from  the  Council  of  Nice, 
these  men  will  turn  round  and  say  that  the 
fact  of  the  Church  defining  a  doctrine  is  no 
argument  that  the  doctrine  was  then  invented, 
but  an  excellent  evidence  that  it  had  then  for 
the  first  time  been  denied.  And  I  say  reckless 
ness.  When  Bishop  Jewel  stood  at  St.  Paul's 
Cross  and  cried  out,  ''Let  them  show  me  one 
only  Father,  one  Doctor,  one  sentence,  two  lines 
and  the  field  is  theirs,"  he  was  guilty  of  a  foolish 
piece  of  impudence,  which  has  recoiled  with 

*   Memoir,  vol.  i.  ch.  i. 
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disastrous  effect  upon  his  own  cause.  When  you 
hear  a  preacher  nowadays  fluently  refer  to 
"  fewel's  challenge,  "  set  it  down  at  once  that  the 
speaker  is  either  very  ignorant  himself,  or 
else  reasonably  certain  of  a  very  ignorant 
audience.  We  are  told  that  Peter  Lombard 
was  the  iirst  to  discover  that  there  were  seven 
sacraments.  "What  need,"  says  gentle,  honest 
Barrow,  "of  cursing  those  who  do  noi  take  the 
sacraments  to  be  precisely  seven,  .  .  .  seeing 
thai  before  Peter  Lombard  none  ever  did  men 
tion  that  number?"  Peter  Lombard  the  first 
to  hold  that  Confirmation  and  Penance  and 
Extreme  Unction  and  Order  and  Matrimony 
are  sacraments!  0  scri  studionun! 

Enough  of  this.  Let  me  put  into  your  hands 
a  single,  simple  argument,  which  will  sweep 
away  like  so  many  cobwebs  the  labored  dis 
sertations  and  the  bold  affirmations  of  those 
erudite  Englishmen.  Look  away  from  the 
noisy  and  shifting  controversies  of  our  Western 
Christianity,  off  to  the  silent  and  stationary 
East.  There,  scattered  in  patches  amid  the 
fossil  civilization  of  the  Orient,  you  will  find 
the  remains  of  certain  ancient  Churches,  dead 
Churches,  which  were  cut  off  from  the  great 
living  trunk  long  centuries  before  the  days  of 
Peter  Lombard  or  the  Schoolmen,  in  some  of 
which  the  names  even  of  Ephesus  and  Chalcedon 

*  Supremacy,  ad  fin. 
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are  as  much  unknown  as  those  of  Lateran  and 
of  Florence;  yet  existing  still,  preserved,  as 
De  Maistre  beautifully  says,  "in  the  midst  of 
Mahometanism  as  an  insect  is  preserved  in 
amber,"-— preserved  by  a  wonderful  providence, 
it  would  almost  seem  for  the  very  purpose  of 
bringing  to  naught  the  allegations  of  more 
modern  heretics.  Go  there,  and  confront  the 
present  with  the  past.  Ask  them  how  many 
sacraments  they  hold.  Ask  them  whether  they 
believe  that  the  Son  of  God  offers  Himself  up 
on  their  altars  in  unbloody  sacrifice  for  the 
living  and  the  dead.  Ask  them  whether  they 
invoke  the  prayers  of  the  saints,  and  whether 
they  honor  their  relics;  whether  they  offer 
their  own  prayers  and  their  alms  for  the  souls 
which  have  not  yet  entered  the  abodes  of  bliss. 
Though  each  Church  has  some  antiquated  heresy 
of  its  own,  they  will  tell  you,  one  and  ail- 
not  Greeks  alone, but  Armenians  and  Nestorians, 
Jacobites  and  Georgians,  Copts  and  Christians 
of  St.  Thomas — that  the  particular  doctrines 
and  rites  which  enterprising  Protestants  have 
discovered  to  be  the  accretions  of  Mediaeval 
Romanism,  they  received  from  the  Apostles,  and 
that  they  hold  them  more  dear  than  life  itself. 

But  perhaps  you  yourself  are  a  student.  If  so, 
let  me  earnestly  ask  you  how  you  have  studied. 
In  what  spirit,  and  with  what  purpose,  did  you 
pursue  your  inquiry?  As  you  read  those  ancient 
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sentences,  what  was  the  presumption  in  your  own 
mind  with  regard  to  the  theological  status  of 
the  writers?  Where  did  that  presumption  come 
from?  Were  you,  or  were  you  not,  engaged  in 
making  out  a  case  against  the  Church  of  Rome? 
Were  you,  or  were  you  not,  glad  when  you  had 
found  a  passage  which  you  thought  could  be 
used  in  controversy  against  that  Church?  Did 
you,  or  did  you  not,  ask  yourself  whether  the 
passage  would  bear  a  Roman  Catholic  construc 
tion?  Tell  me,  now,  by  what  canon  of  criticism 
you  rejected  that  construction.  Should  antiquity 
be  interpreted  against  the  Church  wherever 
it  is  not  hopelessly  in  her  favor,  or  in  the  sense 
of  the  Church  when  not  manifestly  opposed 
thereto? 

If  you  choose  the  former  rule,  then  farewell! 
You  and  I  have  nothing  in  common.  If,  how 
ever,  you  adopt  the  latter,  and  if  you  are  capable 
of  following  it  iindcrstandingly,  then,  as  your 
fellow-student,  I  ask  you— not  as  a  learned 
scholar  (far  from  it),  yet  as  one  who  has  not 
idly  passed  the  few  years  which  God  has  given 
him — but  as  your  humble  fellow-student,  who  for 
love  of  you  has  spent  many  painful  hours  over 
these  poor  pages,  and  who  hopes  to  meet  you 
at  last  where  study  shall  bring  weariness  no 
more;  by  that  candor  which  should  be  the 
student's  amulet  and  the  aureole  about  his 
brow,  I  ask  you — can  you  truly  say  that  the 
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testimony  of  antiquity  is  opposed  to  the  teaching 
of  the  Holy  Roman  Catholic  and  Apostolic 
Church?  Is  there  a  sentence,  is  there  a  line, 
which,  if  you  were  a  Roman  Catholic,  as  I  am, 
would  give  your  honest  conscience  a  moment's 
disquietude,  or  cause  a  single  shade  of  doubt  to 
fall  across  your  faith? 

I  anticipate  your  difficulty.  It  was  mine  once, 
and  I  will  try  to  meet  it.  You  admit  that  the 
voice  of  the  fourth  century  is  unmistakably 
and  overwhelmingly  on  the  side  of  the  Roman 
Church.  You  know  that  Dr.  Middleton  con 
cedes  only  the  truth  when  he  says  that  ''every 
one  may  see  what  a  resemblance  the  principles 
and  practice  of  the  fourth  century,  as  they  are 
described  by  the  most  eminent  Fathers  of  that 
age,  bear  to  the  present  rites  of  the  Popish 
Church."  You  acknowledge  also  that  in  the 
writings  of  the  second  and  third  centuries  there 
is  nothing  which  contradicts  what  the  Church 
new  teaches;  and  that  there  are  even  many 
tilings  which,  on  the  supposition  that  the  faith 
of  the  Church  was  the  same  then  as  now,  would 
confirm  the  identity.  But  you  think  you  have 
no  right  to  assume  this ;  and  so  you  stand  halting 
before  the  fact  that  the  earliest  Fathers  should 
have,  on  the  whole,  so  little  to  say  about  what 
are  now  considered  the  distinguishing  features, 
the  differentiae,  of  "Romanism." 

*    Free  Inquiry,   Introductory   Chapter,   p.   45. 
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No  right  to  suppose  that  the  teaching  of  the 
Church  is  always  the  same!  \\hy,  my  dear 
friend,  do  you  not  know  that  the  Catholic  is 
convinced,  on  principles  of  purest  reason,  that 
if  the  Church  he  a  divine  institution — that  is, 
if  there  be  a  Church  at  all — its  doctrine  must  be 
the  same  in  all  generations,  so  that  what  is  to 
you  n  supposition,  an  assumption,  is  to  him 
the  stoutest  link  in  all  the  chain?  But,  alas! 
you  are  one  who  has  not  yet  learned  to  believe 
in  (he  Church's  divine  immutability.  And  as 
such  I  must  answer  you.  I  might  do  so,  and 
close  the  case  at  once,  by  simply  calling  your 
attention  to  the  fact,  which  you  will  be  too 
candid  to  denv,  that  the  Fathers  early  and  late, 
as  with  one  voice,  testify  and  proclaim  this 
very  immutability  of  which  you  as  a  student 
of  the  Fathers  are  not  persuaded.  vSo  here  is 
antiquity  supplying  its  own  hiatus.  There  car 
be  no  rejoinder  to  this  which  does  not  imim-- 
diately  carry  the  question  into  another  court. 
If  the  Fathers  were  mistaken  on  this  cardinal 
point,  I  care  not  what  opinions  they  held  <  i: 
doctrine  in  detail.  But,  while  this  argument 
might  effectually  silence  you,  I  fear  it  would 
not  so  meet  your  difficulties  as  satisfactorily- 
to  account  for  them. 

Observe,  then,  that  the  question  is  not  whether 
the  faith  of  the  third  century  be  identical  with 
that  of  the  twentieth,  but  whether  it  be  identical 
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with  that  of  the  fourth.  Is  it  probable,  is  it  con 
ceivable,  that  the  " Papistical  doctrines"  which 
are  inextricably  interwoven  with  the  whole 
theology  of  one  age,  which  were  then  not  only 
universally  professed,  but  professed  as  the 
Catholic  faith  which  three  centuries  before  had 
been  left  with  the  Church  by  the  Apostles, 
should  have  been  comparatively  unknown  in 
the  age  immediately  preceding?  Why,  then, 
do  you  say,  should  we  hear  less  about  them? 
Surely  you  can  yourself  supply  the  answer. 

What  was  the  fourth  century?  It  was  the 
golden  age  of  Christianity;  it  was  the  age  of 
the  conquest  of  the  Roman  Empire;  the  age 
of  the  first  Councils ;  the  palmy  age  of  the  great 
Saints  and  Doctors — of  Athanasius  and  Basil, 
of  Gregory  of  Nazianzen  and  Gregory  of 
Nyssa,  of  Ambrose  and  Jerome,  of  Chrysostom 
and  Augustine.  And  what  were  the  second  and 
third  centuries?  They  were  the  iron  ages  of 
persecution ;  the  ages  when  the  powers  of  dark 
ness  strove  to  destroy  the  kingdom  of  God  ere 
it  should  spread  abroad  among  men,  and  when 
storm  after  storm  of  savage  fury  broke  over  the 
infant  Church ;  they  were  the  days  of  the  Cata 
combs  and  the  Martyrs;  the  bloody  days  of 
Septimius  arid  Decius  and  Valerian  and  Diocle 
tian.  To  be  a  bishop  in  those  days  was  to  be  a 
witness  unto  death.  Down  till  past  the  middle 
of  the  third  century,  every  Pope  save  one  (twenty- 
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four,  one  after  the  other,— O  glorious  record!) 
obtained  the  martyr's  crown.  And  then  the 
tempest  slackened  a  moment,  only  to  gather 
for  a  fiercer  outpouring.  There  is  a  medal  of 
Diocletian  still  extant,  struck  at  the  beginning 
of  the  fourth  century,  bearing  a  legend  which 
sums  up  in  one  terse  phrase  more  than  is  con 
tained  in  all  the  pages  of  Lactantius  and  Euse- 
bius.  The  words  are  these :  Xominc  Christiano- 
rum  deleto.  Vain  boast!  Within  a  decade  the 
reign  of  Constantine  had  begun;  and  the 
Church,  set  free  at  last,  came  forth  from  the 
very  bowels  of  the  earth.  vShc  arose  and  shone, 
because  her  light  was  come,  and  the  glory  of 
the  Lord  had  risen  upon  her. 

Protestants  are  too  apt  to  separate  the  study 
of  the  Patristic  writings  from  the  history  of 
Christianity  itself,  forgetting  that  the  latter 
furnishes  the  key  to  the  former.  If  we  only 
keep  in  mind  the  simple  facts  just  stated,  we 
shall  have  no  difficulty  in  understanding,  not 
merely  why  the  productions  of  the  fourth  cen 
tury  are  sufficient  to  fill  a  library,  while  the 
principal  authors  of  the  two  preceding  ages 
can  be  numbered  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand, 
but  also  why  the  range  of  subjects  direcily 
treated  by  the  earlier  writers  is  necessarily 
limited.  The  Christians  under  the  pagan  em 
perors  had  something  else  to  do  than  compose 
treatises  for  the  benefit  of  future  Protestant 
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So  far  as  they  were  called  upon  to  write  at  all, 
it  was  mainly  as  Christians  in  the  midst  of 
heathens,  as  the  advocates  of  a  divine  revela 
tion  against  Roman  bigotry  and  Grecian  in 
credulity.  The  more  ancient  Fathers,  says  the 
learned  Dr.  Waterworth,  "were  rather  engaged 
in  strengthening  the  foundations  and  establish 
ing  the  evidences  and  leading  mysteries  of  Chris 
tianity  than  in  defending  its  outworks.  Theirs 
was  the  task  to  establish  the  unity  of  God  and 
the  divinity  of  Christ,  and  to  vindicate  religion 
against  the  heavy  and  unjust  charges  which 
were  urged  against  it  by  the  learned  and  power 
ful  advocates  of  paganism;  and,  ail  things  con 
sidered,  it  is  nothing  less  than  wonderful  that 
they  referred  so  often  and  so  distinctly  to  so 
many  of  the  doctrines  and  practices  of  the 
Church."* 

Remember,  too,  that  what  you  call  the  differ 
ent  ice  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  are  only 
such  as  heresy  has  made  them  so.  So  long  as 
any  article  of  the  faith  had  not  been  denied, 
there  was  no  occasion  for  undertaking  its  de 
fence;  but  the  instant  it  was  called  in  question, 
it  sprang  into  prominence.  Before  Nestorius, 
there  was  no  one  who  refused  to  the  ever-blessed 
Virgin  Mary  the  title  Mother  of  God.  Before 
Vigilantius,  there  was  none  who  had  found  it 
impious  to  invoke  the  intercession  of  the  saints 

*  England  and  Rome,   Pref.,   p.  ix. 
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reigning  in  glory.  Before  the  Arian  Aerius,  none 
had  doubted  that  the  great  unbloody  Sacrifice 
is  eOieacious  for  the  souls  of  the  dead.  Before 
Berengarius,  none  had  dared  to  dispute  the  truth 
that  in  the  holy  mysteries  the  substance  of 
bread  and  wine  is  changed  into  the  very  Body 
and  Blood  of  Our  Lord.  Dr.  Waterworth  may 
well  speak  of  the  frequency  and  distinctness  of 
early  allusions  to  doctrines  whose  future  denial 
it  was  impossible  to  foresee,  as  truly  "wonder 
ful."  If  you  ever  become  a  Roman  Catholic 
(which  may  God  grant!),  I  am  sure,  my  dear 
friend,  you  will  find  abundant  confirmation  of 
the  antiquity  of  your  faith  in  St.  Irenoeus  and 
Tertullian  and  vSt.  Cyprian,  though  you  should 
never  reperuse  a  page  of  vSt.  Chrysostom  or  St. 
Augustine. 

vSo  much  for  what  may  strictly  be  called 
Patristic  evidence.  Be  it  not  forgotten,  however, 
that  the  Catholic  does  not  refer,  in  proof 
perpetual  identity  of  the  faith,  only  to  the  ex 
pressed  opinions  of  the  Fathers.  There  are 
other  mute  voices,  other  records,  whereby  the 
past  "being  dead  yet  speaketh."  And  with  the 
briefest  possible  reference  to  these  I  will  close 
this  already  lengthy  chapter. 

Consider,  then,  attentively  the  nature  and 
object  of  the  oft-mentioned  Discipline  of  the 
Secret ;  and  be  convinced  by  the  light  which 
it  now  throws  upon  the  mysteries  it  was  once 
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intended  to  conceal.  Weigh,  also,  carefully  the 
character  of  the  charges  brought  by  un 
scrupulous  heathens  against  the  votaries  of  the 
new  religion,  and  the  remarkable  manner  in 
which  those  calumnies  were  met. 

Scrutinize  well,  moreover,  the  silent  witness 
of  the  Catacombs.  Here  is  testimony  to  which 
Protestants  were  once  very  fond  of  alluding, 
in  easy,  offhand  manner,  but  to  which  their 
appeals  have  lately  been  growing  singularly 
infrequent,  and  all  mention  of  which,  I  venture 
to  say,  will  in  a  few  years  be  rigorously  eschewed. 
It  is  but  recently  that  the  scientific  study  of 
these  subterranean  antiquities  was  undertaken 
on  a  large  scale.  At  first  the  work,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Cavalier  de  Rossi,  was  watched 
by  many  Protestants  with  that  interest  which 
it  so  well  deserved.  But,  alas !  as  the  enthusiastic 
savant  pushes  his  investigations,  and  the  opus 
magnum  approaches  its  completion,  it  is  becom 
ing  hopelessly  evident,  not  only  that  (as  Bishop 
Newton  would  say)  "the  seeds  of  Popery  were 
sown  even  in  the  Apostles'  times,"  but  that 
already  in  those  days  they  had  sprung  up 
and  borne  costly  fruit. 

Finally,  study  the  primitive  liturgies — of 
which  the  Roman  Mass  itself  is  a  most  ancient 
example.  I  speak  with  the  greater  pleasure  of 
these  venerable  and  precious  relics,  because 
it  was  whilst  reading  them  that  the  last  trace 
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of    my    Protestant    doubt    vanished    forever, 
like  a  dream.     They  are  all  the  same  in  sub 
stance;    "one  drop  of  water,"  as  Bossuet  says 
of   them,    "is   not  more  like   another.'      Take, 
however,  if  you  choose,  only  two — those  of  the 
Churches    of    Jerusalem    and    Alexandria— and 
strike  out  any  passages  which  there  is  reason  to 
suppose   were   added   after   the   third   century. 
There  can  be  no  just  doubt  that  the  general 
forms  of  these   liturgies  (of    St.  James  and  St. 
Mark)  were  given  by  the  Apostle  and  Evangelist 
whose  names  they  bear.    So  careful  a  scholar 
as    Dr.    Neale   thinks   it   likely   that   St.    Paul 
quotes  from  the  Liturgy  of  St.  Mark,  and  more 
than  probable  that  he  does  so  from  that  of  St. 
James.     For  myself,  I  think  that  Dr.   Neale's 
argument  for  supposing  that  the  quotation  in 
I  Cor.  ii,  9,  is  made,  not  from  Isaiah,  but  from 
the  Anaphora  of  St.  James'  Liturgy,  may  fairly 
be  called  a  demonstration. 

Remembering,  now,  that  the  question  be 
tween  us  is  one  of  variation  in  faith — tell  me 
whether  the  belief  which  was  reaffirmed  by 
the  Church  at  the  Council  of  Trent  has  swerved 
by  a  hair's-breadth  from  that  held  /;/  the  first 
century  concerning  the  great  primary  doctrine 
of  Sacrifice;  concerning  the  wondrous  change 
wrought  by  Almighty  power  in  the  Holy  Symbols ; 
concerning  the  adoration  due  to  Jesus  Christ 
then  present  under  the  sacred  veils;  concerning 
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the  intercession  of  the  blessed  saints  in  our 
behalf ;  concerning  the  effectual  commemoration 
of  those  who  have  slept  in  the  faith  of  Christ; 
concerning  the  honor  which  should  be  paid  by 
every  creature  to  her  who,  being  by  divine 
grace  immaculate,  was  chosen  to  be  the  Mother 
of  her  Creator. 

If  Protestants  would  only  study  all  the 
Apostolic  writings,  what  would  become  of 
their  Protestantism?  If  they  would  take,  for 
instance,  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  which 
was  addressed,  of  course,  to  the  Church  at 
Jerusalem,  and  read  it  side  by  side  with  the 
formal  ritual  which  was  in  use  in  that  Church 
at  that  very  time,  what  a  flood  of  light  Would 
be  thrown  for  them  upon  the  meaning  of  the 
Apostle's  great  argument  concerning  the  one 
perfect  and  perpetual  Sacrifice  of  the  New  Law ! 
Whether,  as  Dr.  Neale  thinks,  the  Apostle 
quotes  from  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  to  which 
he  was  writing,  or  whether  the  liturgical  com 
pilers  adopted  the  words  of  their  Apostolic 
correspondent,  is  not  of  the  slightest  conse 
quence.  The  doctrine  of  the  Epistle  and  of 
the  Liturgy  must  in  either  case  be  identical. 

Hear  the  words  of  the  Apostle:  "Having 
therefore,  brethren,  boldness  to  enter  into  the 
Holiest  by  the  blood  of  Jesus,  by  a  new  and 
living  way  which  He  hath  consecrated  for  us 
through  the  veil,  that  is  to  say,  His  flesh; 
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and  having  a  high  priest  over  the  house  of 
God;  let  us  draw  near  with  a  true  heart,  in 
full  assurance  of  faith,  having  our  hearts 
sprinkled  from  an  evil  conscience,  and  our 
bodies  washed  with  pure  water."  Hear  also 
the  words  of  the  Prayer  of  the  Veil  in  the 
Liturgy:  "We  render  thanks  to  Thee,  Lord 
our  God,  for  that  Thou  hast  given  us  boldness 
to  the  entrance  in  at  Thy  holy  places,  the  new 
and  living  way  which  Thou  hast  consecrated 
for  us  through  the  veil  of  the  flesh  of  Thy 
Christ.  \Ve  therefore,  to  whom  it  hath  been 
vouchsafed  to  enter  into  the  place  of  the  taber 
nacle  of  Thy  glory,  and  to  be  within  the  veil,  and 
to  behold  the  Holy  of  Holies,  fall  down  before 
Thy  goodness.  Master,  have  mercy  upon  us: 
since  we  are  full  of  fear  and  dread,  when  about 
to  stand  before  Thy  holy  altar,  and  to  offer 
tin-  fearful  and  unbloody  sacrifice  for  our  sins, 
and  for  the  ignorances  of  the  people.  vSend 
forth,  O  God,  Thy  good  grace,  and  hallow  our 
souls  and  bodies  and  spirits;  and  change  our 
disposition  to  piety,  that  in  a  pure  conscience 
we  may  present  to  Thee  the  mercy  of  peace, 
the  sacrifice  of  praise!" 

vSetting  aside  the  whole  question  of  the 
Church's  divine  authority  and  infallibility 
(though  that  is  really  the  only  question  to  be 
settled),  I  consider  this  last  simple  argument 
so  overwhelmingly  conclusive  as  to  decide  at 
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once  the  entire  doctrinal  controversy  between 
Protestants  and  the  Church  whose  ancient 
teaching  Protestantism  has  seen  fit  to  revise. 
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XII. 
FOUR  TESTS. 

THE  Church  at  the  Council  of  Constanti 
nople  declared  concerning  herself  that  she  is 
One,  Holy,  Catholic,  and  Apostolic.  These 
are  not  only  her  essential  qualities,  but  her 
outward  and  visible  signs,  the  marks  whereby 
she  may  always  be  infallibly  recognized. 

I.  The  Church  is,  first,  ONE.  Unity  is  its 
prime  characteristic.  Whatever  else  the  Church 
may  be,  it  is  one — visibly  one,  unmistakably 
one,  incontrovertibly  one. 

A  little  while  ago,  unity,  instead  of  being 
to  me  a  mark  whereby  the  Church  might  be 
plainly  known,  was  rather  an  article  of  faith 
to  be  believed  as  a  great  mystery;  or  at  best 
it  brought  before  me  an  apparent  contradiction, 
which  it  was  necessary  to  explain  away.  I 
reasoned  thus:  The  Church  is,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  undeniably  divided.  But  as  a  matter 
both  of  reason  and  faith  the  Church  is  un 
deniably  one.  Here  is  a  difficulty,  but  it  is 
only  a  difficulty.  The  Church  must  be  one  in 
some  hidden,  divine  sense,  which  is  not  super 
ficially  apparent.  And  so  I  set  myself  to  work 
to  show  how  the  Church  might  be  one  and  at 
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the  same  time  not  one.  Of  course  it  would  be 
obvious  to  remark  that  in  affirming  the  Church 
to  be  actually  divided,  I  assumed  that  the 
Church  was  made  up  of  such  and  such  religious 
bodies.  To  this  I  would  have  promptly  an 
swered  that  the  Church  is  Apostolic ;  Apostolic, 
that  is,  in  its  foundation,  its  order,  and  its 
succession.  All  the  several  Churches,  therefore, 
which  can  legitimately  trace  back  the  succession 
of  their  bishops  to  the  Apostles,  are  parts  of 
the  one  Universal  Church.  All  Apostolical 
Churches  are  branches  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
and  the  Catholic  Church  is  one;  and  if  facts 
do  not  appear  to  tally  with  this  conclusion, 
so  much  the  worse  for  the  facts. 

Now,  without  stopping  to  notice  how  much 
is  taken  for  granted  in  the  word  "legitimately," 
nor  to  comment  in  detail  on  the  absurdity  of  a 
mode  of  reasoning  which  would  include  in 
the  Church  almost  all  the  heretical  bodies 
that  were  ever  cut  off  from  it,  let  me  point 
out  at  once  the  fallacy  which  at  the  very  outset 
turned  my  feet  into  a  snare,  and  which  has 
entangled  many  and  many  a  clumsy  thinker 
beside  myself.  I  had  read  the  notes  of  the 
Church  backwards,  beginning  with  the  note  of 
Apostolic! ty ;  and  from  that  advanced  to  the 
note  of  Catholicity;  and  ended  with  the  note 
of  Unity.  I  said  in  effect:  The  Church  is 
Apostolic,  Catholic,  Holy;  and — if  it  is  not 
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One,  //  ought  to  be.  I  'believe  that  this  un 
warrantable  (not  to  say  illogical)  inversion  of 
the  divine  method  for  the  identification  of  the 
Church  is  at  the  bottom  of  almost  all  the  con 
fusion  and  perplexity  \vith  which  the  minds  of 
so  many  Anglicans  are  bewildered.  They  have 
put  last  what  should  have  been  taken  first,  and 
so  have  found  only  a  stumbling-block  and  a 
puzzle  in  what  might  have  been  to  them  a 
shining  beacon  to  guide  their  steps  into  the 
fold  of  peace. 

The  Church,  then,  is  first  One.  It  is  one 
because  God  is  one,  and  as  God  is  one.*  The 
Church  cannot  be  divided ;  for,  if  it  could 
be  divided,  it  would  cease  to  be  one;  and, 
if  it  could  cease  to  be  one,  it  would  cease  to  be 
the  Church .  To  refer  to  an  ' '  undivided ' '  Church 
in  the  past  is  to  assert  the  existence  of  a  divided 
Church  in  the  present ;  and  to  affirm  the  fact 
of  division  is  to  admit  the  loss  of  unity;  but 
unity  is  of  the  Church's  eternal  essence,  and 
cannot  be  lost.  There  is  a  sense  in  which  we 
may  speak  of  the  undivided  Church;  but  it  is 
the  same  in  which  we  speak  of  the  undivided 
Trinity — undivided  because  indivisible.  Nothing 
can  be  plainer  than  this.  And  now,  O  reader, 
ask  yourself  whether  anything  can  be  more 
plain  than  this  also  which  I  am  about  to  assert 
further.  All  Churches  but  one  acknowledge 


*   .St.    John,    xvii,    21. 
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that  the  Church  universal  is  divided.  There 
is  one  Church,  and  only  one,  which  holds  and 
proclaims  that  unity  never  has  been  and  never 
can  be  severed. 

Let  us  go  back  to  more  than  a  hundred  years 
before  the  time  when  the  Church  first  dogmati 
cally  announced  the  fact  of  that  unity  with 
which  her  Lord  had  endowed  her,  and  read  the 
faith  of  the  primitive  Fathers  concerning  the 
nature  of  this  supernatural  oneness.  The  treatise 
of  St.  Cyprian  De  Unitate  Ecclesice  is,  inci 
dentally,  a  splendid  dissertation  upon  the  truth 
that  divine  unity  implies  indivisibility,  and 
that  the  Church,  being  divinely  one,  can  never 
suffer  partition  or  mutilation.  Members  may 
be  cut  off  from  the  Church,  but  the  Church 
itself  remains  whole  and  undivided.  A  few 
passages  will  give  the  tenor  of  the  Saint's  whole 
discourse. 

"The  Lord  says:  'I  and  the  Father  are  one.' 
And,  again,  of  the  Father  and  the  Son  and 
the  Holy  Spirit  it  is  written:  'And  these  three 
are  one.'  And  does  anybody  believe  that  this 
unity,  coming  from  the  divine  solidity,  coher 
ing  by  means  of  heavenly  sacraments,  can 
possibly  be  divided  in  the  Church,  and  divorced 
by  the  collision  of  wills?"  "He  who  holds 
not  this  unity  of  the  Church,  does  he  think 
that  he  holds  the  Faith?"  "He  cannot  have 
God  for  his  Father  who  has  not  the  Church 
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for  his  Mother."  A  type  of  the  Church's 
unity  is  found  in  the  seamless  coat,  woven 
from  the  top  throughout,  which  even  the 
Roman  soldiers  did  not  rend.  In  short,  "unity 
cannot  be  severed  (scindi  unitas  non  potest), 
nor  the  one  body  by  laceration  be  divided." 
I  have  chosen  St.  Cyprian  merely  because  he 
was  the  first  to  write  directly  and  formally 
upon  this  subject.  It  would  be  easy  to  multiply 
the  quotations  indefinitely;  for  the  eternal 
unity  of  the  Church  is  the  burden  of  all  Christian 
antiquity. 

I  said  a  moment  ago  that  I  used  to  consider 
the  Roman,  Greek,  and  Anglican  Communions 
as  so  many  'branches  of  the  Catholic  Church.' 
In  other  words,  I  was  guilty  of  cherishing  that 
most  fantastic  of  all  conceits  by  which  a  rational 
being  ever  jeopardized  his  intelligence,  which 
is  known  as  the  "Branch  Theory."  This  re 
markable  hypothesis  has  been  devised  as  an 
attempt  to  explain  how  bodies  which  have 
ceased  to  have  any  connection  with  each  other 
can  still  be  parts  of  one  organic  whole;  and 
its  unique  extravagance  consists  in  the  supposi 
tion  that  a  branch  begins  to  exist  as  a  branch 
from  the  time  that  it  is  severed  from  the  trunk. 
It  might  be  called  the  artistic  theory  of  unity. 
Unity  is  not  necessarily  synchronous  (so  to 
speak),  but  historical;  it  is  not  a  fact,  but  a 
diagram.  By  losing  sight  of  the  Church  as  an 
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existing  organization,  and  regarding  it  as  a  sort 
of  genealogical  tree,  we  succeed  in  obtaining  a 
delineation  which,  if  it  does  not  give  us  unity 
as  a  present  reality,  shows  us,  by  a  very  pretty 
and  symmetrical  picture,  how  unity  may  at 
least  be  represented  on  paper.  Take,  for  in 
stance,  the  following  simple  ''illustration  of 
the  Catholic  Church."  The  Church  is,  as  it 
were,  a  tree.  "For  eight  feet  above  the  soil 
its  trunk  stands  one  and  entire.  Somewhere 
along  the  ninth  foot  the  trunk  branches  into 
two  main  limbs.  We  will  call  the  Eastern  the 
Greek  limb,  and  the  Western  we  will  call  the 
Latin.  Six  feet  farther  out  on  the  Latin  limb, 
that  is  to  say,  fifteen  feet  from  the  ground, 
that  western  limb  subdivides  into  two  vast 
branches.  The  outmost  of  the  two  we  will  call 
the  Anglican  branch,  the  other  we  will  call  the 
Roman.  These  two  branches  and  the  Greek 
limb  run  up  to  a  height  of  nineteen  and  a  half 
feet  [sic]  from  the  ground.  There  they  are, 
the  three  great  boughs,  each  with  its  foliage,— 
Anglican  at  the  west,  Roman  in  the  centre, 
Greek  at  the  east."* 

The  exquisite  naivete  with  which,  in  this 
passage,  the  Greek  and  Anglican  Churches 
are  represented  as  springing  into  vigorous 
ramose  existence  at  the  precise  moment  of 
abscission  was  too  much  even  for  my  Protestant 

*  Dr.   Ewer,   Sermons,  p.    118. 
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simplicity.  "There  they  are,  the  three  great 
boughs."  But  where  is  the  trunk?  "  Oh— 
don't  you  see?  The  trunk  ceased  to  exist  ten 
centuries  ago  or  more;  we  have  nothing  but 
branches  now."  Hut  how  are  these  branches 
united:5  "Why,  dear  sir,  do  you  not  perceive 
in  the  sixteenth  century  the  indissoluble  con 
nection  of  the  Anglican  bough  with  the  parent 
stem,  and  the  equally  firm  juncture  of  the  Greek 
limb  in  the  ninth?" 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark  that  the 
figure  of  a  tree  has  been  used  by  Divine  Wisdom, 
and  by  inspired  Apostles,  as  well  as  by  unin 
spired    Fathers    of    the    Church,    to    illustrate 
the  unity  of  many  members  in  one  body.    The 
unity  thus  typified  is,  howrever,  instantaneous, 
and  the  same  through  every  moment  of  time. 
Schism  is  not  the  partition  of  unity;    still  less 
is  it  the  germination  of  a  new  branch   (risum 
teneatis,  amici) ;    but  it  is  the  cutting  oil  from 
unity  of  that  which  had  been  a  branch  before. 
"I  am  the  vine,"  says  our  Blessed  Lord,    "ye 
are  the  branches.     If  a  man  abide  not  in  Me, 
he  is  cast  forth  as  a  branch,  and  is  withered." 
"vSome  of  the  branches,"  says  St.  Paul,  writing 
of    the    Jewish    Church,     "were,    broken    off." 
"The    Church,"    says    St.    Cyprian,     "is    one, 
though   she   be   spread   abroad,   and   multiplies 
with   the   increase   of   her    progeny.      Kveu    as 
the  sun  has  rays  many,  yet  one  light;    and  the- 
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tree  boughs  many,  yet  its  strength  is  one, 
seated  in  the  deep-lodged  root;  and  as,  when 
many  streams  flow  down  from  one  source, 
though  a  multiplicity  of  waters  seem  to  be 
diffused  from  its  broad  overflowing  abundance, 
unity  is  preserved  in  the  source  itself.  Part 
a  ray  of  the  sun  from  its  orb,  and  its  unity 
forbids  this  division  of  light;  break  a  branch 
from  the  tree,  once  broken  it  can  bud  no  more; 
cut  the  stream  from  its  fountain,  the  remnant 
will  be  dried  up.  Thus  the  Church,  flooded 
with  the  light  of  the  Lord,  puts  forth  her  rays 
through  the  whole  world,  yet  with  one  light, 
which  is  spread  upon  all  places,  while  its  unity 
of  body  is  not  infringed.  She  stretches  forth  her 
branches  in  the  richness  of  exuberance  over  the 
whole  earth,  and  pours  abroad  her  bountiful 
and  onward  streams;  yet  there  is  one  Head, 
one  Source,  one  Mother,  abundant  in  the  results 
of  her  fruitfulness."* 

St.  Augustine  follows  St.  Cyprian,  and  uses 
his  metaphor  with  excellent  effect  against  the 
Donatists.  "The  Catholic  Church,  which,  as 
Cyprian  says,  'stretches  her  branches  in  the 
richness  of  exuberance  over  the  whole  earth,' 
endures  everywhere  the  scandals  of  those  who, 
through  the  fault  of  their  grievous  pride,  are 
cut  off  from  her,  some  in  one  place  and  some 
in  another.  .  .  .  For  where  they  fall,  there  they 

*  De    Unitate. 
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remain;  and  in  the  plaee  where  they  are  severed, 
there  they  wither  away;  whence  the  Church 
herself  from  which  they  are  cut  oil  is  spread 
even  through  those  lands  where  those  broken 
branches  lie  each  in  its  own  region.'  *  And  again : 
4(  Wherever  heretics  exist  there  is  also  the 
Catholic  Church;  but  the  reverse  is  not  true, 
that  wherever  the  Church  exists  there  is  also 
any  particular  heresy.  Whence  it  is  evident 
enough  which  is  the  tree  that  spreads  its 
branches  over  the  whole  earth"  (here  he  quotes 
vSt.  Cyprian  again),  "and  which  are  the  broken 
branches,  that  have  no  vital  connection  with 
the  root,  but  lie  and  wither  each  in  its  own 

place,  "f 

Thus  even  the  rude  people  of  Africa  could 
have  told  us  what  was  meant  by  the  figure  of 
the  vine  and  the  branches;  for  their  great 
Bishop  taught  them  to  sing  a  psalm  against  the 

*  Kcclesia  Catholiea,  qua,-,  sicut  ait  Cyprianus,  "ramos  suos 
per  universam  terrain  copia  uhertatis  extendit,"  ubique  sustinet 
scandala  eorurn  qui  ab  ilia,  vitio  maximse  superbiae,  pneci-.luntur, 
aliorum  hie,  aliorum  alibi  atquc  alibi.  .  .  Ubi  cnim  cadunt  ibi 
reinanent,  et  ubi  separantur  ibi  arcscunt,  unde  ipsa  de  qua 
pneciduntur  etiam  in  cas  terras  extenditur  ubi  jacent  ilia  in 
sua  quccque  regione  fragmcnta.— Contra  Crcscon.  \.  iv.  c.  60. 
Such  a  passage  as  this  deserves  to  be  committed  to  memory. 

f  Ubicumque  sunt  isti  (haeretici)  illic  Catholica,  sicut  in 
Africa,  ita  et  vos;  non  autem  ubicumque  Catholica  cst,  ant 
vos  estis  aut  ha-resis  qiuelibet  illarum.  Unde  apparet  qu.e  sit 
arbor  ramos  suos  per  universam  terrain  extender.*,  et  ciui  situ 
rami  fracti  non  habentes  vitam  radicis,  atque  in  suis  cinque 
jacentes  et  arescentes  locis. — -Ibid.  c.  0 1 . 
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Donatists,  one  of  the  closing  stanzas  of  which 
runs  thus: 

Come,  brethren,  if  you  wish  to  be  ingrafted  in  the  vine; 
We  grieve  to  see  you  lie  thus  cut  off  from  it. 
Number  your  bishops  from  the  very  Chair  of  Peter, 
And  in  that  list  of  Fathers  trace  the  succession. 
This  is  the  Rock  against  which  the  proud  gates  of  hell  do 
not  'prevail. 

II.  The  Church  is  holy.  Holiness  is  of  the 
essence  of  the  Church.  The  Church,  therefore, 
cannot  cease  to  be  holy  without  ceasing  to 
exist.  As  the  unity  of  the  Church  implies  its 
indivisibility,  so  the  sanctity  of  the  Church  im 
plies  its  incorruptibility.  But  the  Reformation 
can  be  justified  only  by  the  assertion  that  the 
Church  had  become  corrupted.  Protestantism, 
therefore,  is  founded  upon  an  absurdity. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  as  a  Protestant 
I  failed  to  see  this  difficulty.  But,  said  I  again, 
it  is  only  a  difficulty.  The  Church  in  the 
fifteenth  century  must  have  been  holy  in  some 
divine  sense  which  is  not  obvious.  And  so  I 
set  myself  to  work  to  demonstrate,  this  time, 
that  the  Church  could  be  holy  and  at  the  same 
time  not  holy.  I  did  not  perceive,  any  more  than 
before,  that  no  absurdity  could  be  greater 
than  to  turn  what  should  be  a  note  of  the 
Church  into  a  difficulty  to  be  explained  away. 
The  true  Church,  then,  is  holy.  It  is  holy 
because  the  Third  Person  of  the  Eternal  Trinity, 
who  inhabits  it,  guides  it,  and  controls  it,  is 
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holy.  The  true  Church  not  only  has  never  been 
reformed,  but  cannot  possibly  be  reformed. 
The  Council  of  Trent,  as  Bossuet  somewhere 
says,  feared  not  the  word  reformation;  but 
the  work  accomplished  at  Trent  was  a  reforma 
tion,  not  of  the  Church,  but  by  the  Church. 
It  was  the  same  which  lias  been  done  by  all 
Councils  from  the  beginning,  for  which  Council- 
are  assembled,  and  for  which  the  Church  itseh 
was  created.  The  Church  is  engaged  in  a 
perpetual  reformation  of  the  degenerating  ten 
dencies,  the  evil  passions,  and  the  erring  im 
aginations  of  men.  But  the  Church  itself,  in 
its  faith,  in  the  order  of  its  government,  and 
in  all  its  means  of  grace,  is  incorruptible,  and 
cannot  be  reformed.  "Men  may  gird  a  dome, 
or  reform  a  political  society,  but  they  can  n<  < 
more  reform  the  Church  of  God  than  they 
can  give  cohesion  to  the  earth,  or  control  the 
order  of  the  seasons  or  the  precessions  of  the 
equinox."  The  Church  which  Christ  loved 
and  for  which  He  gave  Himself,  which  by  a 
divine  lustration  He  has  sanctified  and  cleansed, 
remains  forever  holy  and  without  blemish,— -"a 
glorious  Church,  not  having  spot  or  wrinkle, 
nor  any  such  thing." 

The  Church  is  holy,  and  its  ofiice  is  to  make 
men  holy.  By  the  communication  of  the  merits 
of  Christ,  through  supernatural  channels  of 

*    Cardinal  Manning. 
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grace,  man  believing  is  justified.  Of  unjust 
he  becomes  just,  receiving  the  justice  of  God 
within  him;  which  the  Holy  Ghost  distributes 
to  everyone  as  He  wills,  and  according  to  each 
one's  proper  disposition  and  co-operation.  By 
the  merits  of  the  most  holy  Passion,  man 
receives  both  the  remission  of  sins  and  the 
infusion  of  faith,  hope,  and  charity;  for  faith, 
unless  hope  and  charity  be  added  thereto, 
neither  unites  man  perfectly  with  Christ  nor 
makes  him  a  living  member  of  His  body;  for 
which  reason  it  is  most  truly  said  that  "  Faith 
without  works  is  dead"  and  profitless  (St. 
James,  ii,  20);  and,  "In  Christ  Jesus  neither 
circumcision  availeth  anything  nor  uncircum- 
cision,  but  faith  which  worketh  by  charity'' 
(Gal.,  v.  6).*  But  Protestantism,  having  declared 
the  Church  itself  corrupt,  proceeded  to  deny  the 
effectual  operation  of  grace  in  the  justification 
of  the  sinner.  Not  content  with  endeavoring 
to  soil  the  stainless  robe  of  the  Spouse  of  Christ , 
the  Reformers  aimed  a  deadly  blow  at  the 
principle  of  divine  sanctity  in  man.  With  the 
recklessness  which  marked  all  their  movements, 
they  announced  the  new  doctrine  f  that  when 

*  See   Council  of  Trent,  Sess.  VI.  chap.  vii. 

t  The  most  learned  as  well  as  the  most  candid  of  the  Re 
formers  admitted  the  novelty  of  the  Protestant  doctrine  of 
justification.  "I  am  aware,"  writes  Melancthon,  "that  none 
of  the  ancients  treated  it  in  this  manner." — Lib.  iv.  ep.  126.. 
col.  574. 
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God  justifies  man  He  does  not  do  what  the 
word  implies  that  He  does;  that,  in  fact,  He- 
does  nothing  at  all,  but  merely  considers  as 
done  what  His  almighty  power  does  not  actually 
accomplish.  In  justification  man  is  not  made 
just,  but  only  accounted  so. 

The  fundamental  maxim  alike  of  the  Conti 
nental  and  the  Anglican  Reformers  was  that 
man  is  justified  by  faith  only.*  Surely  in 
fatuation  could  have  gone  no  further  than  to 
erect  a  dogmatical  system  upon  a  proposition 
which  is  not  only  contrary  to  the  uniform  teach 
ing  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  whole  tenor  of 
Holy  vScripture,  but  which  Scripture  has  dis 
tinctly  and  formally  and  tot-idem  verb-is  con 
demned.!  That  no  man  was  ever  justified  with 
out  faith  the  Church  has  always  held.J  More 
over,  the  Church  teaches  that  no  man  can  be 
"justified  before  God  by  his  own  works,  whether 
done  through  the  teaching  of  human  nature 
or  that  of  the  law,  without  the  grace  of  God 
through  Jesus  Christ";  proscribing  the  con 
trary  doctrine  by  an  anathema, §  and  declaring 
it  "necessary  to  believe  that  sins  neither  are 

*  Thirty-nine  Articles,  Art  XI.  "If  the  doctrine  fall,  it  is 
all  over  with  us."  Luther,  Table  Talk. 

t  St.  James,  ii,   24. 

J  "Fides,  sine    qua    nulli    unquam    contigit    iustificatio." 
Condi  Trid.  Sess  VI.  cap.  vii.    "Fides  est  humanae  salutis  initium, 
fundamentum  et  radix  omnis  justificationis,  sine  qua  impossibile 
est  placare   Deo,   et  ad  filiorum   ejus  consortium   pervenire."- 
Ibid.   cap.    viii.  §   Ibid.    Can.    I. 
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remitted  nor  ever  were  remitted,  save  gratui 
tously  by  the  mercy  of  God  for  Christ's  sake"  ;* 
and  that  "none  of  those  things  which  precede 
justification — whether  faith  or  works — merit 
the  grace  itself  of  justification;  for  'if  it  be  a 
grace,  it  is  not  now  by  works';  otherwise,  as 
the  same  Apostle  says,  'grace  is  no  more  grace. ' ' '  f 
But  that  the  grace  of  justification  itself  is  only 
the  accounting  righteous  of  those  who  are  not 
actually  made  such,  so  that,  without  good  works 
wrought  by  the  grace  of  God  through  Jesus 
Christ,  a  man  is  justified  by  faith  and  faith 
only,  this  is  a  principle  inconsistent  with  sound 
reason,  logically  subversive  of  holiness,  ex 
pressly  refuted  by  Scripture,  and  solemnly 
condemned  by  the  Church. 

It  is  a  terrible  confirmation  of  the  warning 
of  inspiration  itself  that  in  the  Epistles  of  St. 
Paul  there  are  some  things  which  the  "  unlearned 
and  unstable  wrest  to  their  own  destruction," 
that  for  three  hundred  years  Protestants  have 
failed  to  perceive  the  distinction — nay,  the 
antagonism — which  the  great  Apostle  of  the 
Gentiles  recognizes  between  the  works  of  the 
law  (ep^a  vouov),  wrought  without  faith  and 
without  grace,  and  good  works  (epyoc  ayaOa) 
which  are  the  very  gifts  of  grace,  and  meritorious 
solely  through  the  satisfaction  of  Jesus  Christ. 

*  Ibid.   Cap.  ix. 

f  Ibid.  cap.   viii.  •* 
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Nowhere  does  vSl.  Paul  say  that  we  are  justified 
by  faith  only.  God  forbid!  Nowhere  does  he 
say  that  we  are  justified  by  faith  without  good 
works.  What  then?  That  we  are  justified  by 
faith  without  the  works  of  the  law.*  And  this 
is  precisely  what  the  Catholic  Church,  said  at 
the  Council  of  Trent.  The  negative  formula 
"faith  without  the.  works  of  the  law"  finds  its 
complement  in  the  positive  expression  "faith 
with  the  works  of  charity"  (Gal.,  v,  6).  vSo 
far  was  vSt.  Paul  from  denying  the  merit  of 
the  works  of  grace  that  no  inspired  writer  is 
more  explicit  in  affirming  that  to  perseverance 
in  such  works  the  crown  of  eternal  life  will  be 
awarded.! 

With  shame  and  confusion  I  remember  how 
I  used  to  hold  and  teach  that  the  doctrine 
of  the  merit  of  good  works  obscured — yea, 
made  void  — the  infinite  satisfaction  of  our 
blessed  Redeemer.  O  my  soul,  cave  in  ista  taw 
frigida,  tarn  jejuna  calnmnia  delitescas!  How 
couldst  thou  so  long  have  sheltered  thyself 
behind  such  a  "  poor  and  cold  and  hungry  cavil  "  ! 
The  virtue  of  good  works  derogatory  to  the 
sacrifice  of  Jesus  Christ,  when  it  is  the  justice  of 
Jesus  Christ  within  us  which  alone  makes  those 
works  acceptable  before  God!  The  merit  of 
Christian  charity  incompatible  with  grace,  when 

*  Romans,   iii.    28. 

t   Rom.  ii.  6,  7,  10;    I  Cor.  xv.  58 ;  Gal.  vi.  8,  9 ;    Phil.  ii.  i  2 ,  i  v 
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it  is  the  "very  gift  and  fruit  thereof"!  vShame 
on  you,  Protestants — for  I,  who  have  reproached 
myself,  have  a  right  to  reproach  you  also,— 
shame  upon  us,  I  say,  for  our  blindness!  " Ac 
cording  to  Catholic  principles,  Christ,  by  justi 
fication,  stamps  inwardly  and  outwardly  His 
living  impress  on  the  believer,  so  that  the  latter, 
though  a  feeble  and  imperfect,  becometh  yet  a 
real  copy  of  the  type;  on  the  other  hand, 
according  to  the  Protestant  doctrine,  Christ 
casts  on  the  believer  His  shadow  only,  under 
which  his  continued  sinfulness  is  merely  not 
observed  by  God."*  Tell  me,  which  of  these 
two  doctrines  redounds  more  to  the  praise  of 
that  mighty  redemption  which  was  accomplished 
upon  Calvary? 

Listen  to  the  words  of  our  heaven-guided 
teacher,  the  Church  herself,  as  she  tells  us  that 
neither  the  justice  which  we  receive  nor  the 
satisfaction  which  we  are  enabled  to  perform 
is  "  so  our  own  as  not  to  be  through  Jesus  Christ. 
For  we,  who  can  do  nothing  of  ourselves  as  of 
ourselves,  can  do  all  things,  He  co-operating  who 
strengthens  us.  Thus  man  has  not  wherein  to 
glory,  but  all  our  glorying  is  in  Christ,  in  Whom 
we  live,  in  Whom  we  merit,  in  Whom  we  satisfy; 
bringing  forth  fruits  worthy  of  penance;  which 
from  Him  have  their  efficacy,  by  Him  are 
offered  to  the  Father,  and  through  Him  are 

*   Moehler,   Symbolism,   c.   iii.    §  xiv. 
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accepted  by  the  Father."  "God  forbid  that 
a  Christian  should  either  trust  or  glory  in  him 
self,  and  not  in  the  Lord,  whose  bounty  towards 
all  men  is  so  great  that  lie  will  have  the  things 
which  are  Mis  own  gifts  to  be  their  merits."! 

As  a  Catholic  I  understand  for  the  first 
time  the  "glorying"  of  that  exalted  vSaint,  who, 
while  he  was  the  least,  was  yet  the  greatest  of 
all  the  Apostles.  "  Hy  the  grace  of  God  I  am 
what  I  am;  and  His  grace  in  me  hath  not  been 
void:  but  I  have  labored  more  abundantly 
than  they  all;  yet  not  I,  but  the  grace  of  God 
with  me." 

The  Church  is  holy,  and  she  is  the  fruitful 
Mother  of  Saints.  Far  be  it  from  me  that  I 
should  ever  speak  slightly  of  men  whose  pure 
and  gentle  lives  have  been  the  fairest  ornament 
of  the  Church  of  England.  I  wrould  not  blot 
a  single  name  that  shines  upon  her  roll.  Shall 
I  ever  think  of  that  pious  bishop,  the  manuscript 
of  whose  prayers  was  found  at  his  death  ''worn 
in  pieces  by  his  fingers  and  wet  with  his  tears," 
whose  beautiful  petitions  I  have  tried  in  days 
gone  by  to  make  my  own,  and  over  which  my 
tears  too  have  fallen  can  I  think  of  ///;;:  without 
the  silent  tribute  of  tender  and  respectful 
emotion?  Can  I,  who  have  at  least  endeavored 

*    ('(>;;<•//.    Trid.    Sc^s.    XIV.    cap.    viii. 
t    Ibid.    vSuss.    VI.   cap.    \\i. 
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to  learn  humility  at  Bishopsborne,  and  devout- 
ness  at  Bemerton,  and  who  was  taught  from 
Hursley  my  first  lesson  of  high  affection  for  her 

"whose  name 
All  but  adoring  love   may  claim," 

recall  with  aught  but  reverence  and  gratitude 
the  memory  of  Andre wes  and  Hooker  and 
Herbert  and  Keble?  No,  dear,  true  souls! 
May  you  rest  in  peace !  Yet  do  I  not  remember 
how  as  a  Protestant  I  felt  that  the  days  of  the 
saints  had  passed  away?  There  was  something 
incongruous,  half -ludicrous,  in  the  notion  of  an 
Anglican  saint;  and  as  for  the  inner  life  of 
Catholics,  I  knew  nothing  of  it.  I  looked  wist 
fully  back  to  those  distant  ages,  hazy  with  a 
far-oil  glory,  when  virtues  grew  colossal,  and 
devotion  burned  at  a  white  heat;  I  knew  that 
there  were  giants  in  those  days;  their  heroic 
forms  loomed  upon  me  through  the  golden 
mist  of  the  past.  And  I  thought  of  our  dwarf  - 
ishness,  and  of  the  cold,  calculating,  niggardly 
piety  of  the  present;  and  the  words  of  the 
heathen  poet  came  to  my  lips: 

Hos  utinarn  inter 
Heroas  natum  tellus  me  prima  tulisset! 

O  the  rush  of  indescribable  joy  which  broke 
over  me  when  I  first  began  to  study  the  Lives 
and  the  writings  of  the  Catholic  Saints  of 
modern  times!  The  New  World  rose  not  more 
fair  from  the  sea  before  the  eyes  of  the  Genoese 
navigator  than  did  to  me  these  undiscov- 
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ered  Islands  of  the  Blessed.  Here  were  the 
delights  inexhaustible  of  which  I  had  only 
distantly  dreamed.  Here  was  the  lost  race  of 
saints  which  I  had  fancied  long  extinct.  O 
holy  Church!  O  bountiful  Mother!  who,  at 
the  very  time  when  men  called  thee  barren, 
didst  have  for  thy  children  an  Ignatius,  a 
Francis  Xavier,  a  Charles  Borromeo,  a  Teresa, 
an  Aloysius,  a  Philip  Neri;  who  in  these  latter 
days  hast  nourished  a  Francis  de  vSales  and  a 
Vincent  de  Paul ;  who  almost  in  our  own  times 
hast  given  us  an  Alphonsus  Liguori  and  a 
Paul  of  the  Cross. 

III.  The  true  Church  is  catholic:  Catholicity 
is  the  third  note  of  the  Church.  I  have  already 
spoken  of  the  error  of  those  who  make  it  the 
first  or  the  second.  No  one  can  rightly  appre 
hend  the  Church's  universality  who  does  not 
fully  understand  the  nature  of  the  Church's 
unity.  Uuitas  Catholica,  qiicc  toto  orbc  diff lisa 
est,  is  the  canon  to  which  St.  Augustine  holds 
the  Donatists,  and  by  which  he  annihilates 
one  after  another  their  versatile  sophistries.* 

The  formula  which  is  to  guide  us  in  our  work 
of  identification  is  not,  The  Catholic  Church, 
is  somehow  or  other  One;  but  The  Church, 
which  is  one  and  undivided,  is  also  Catholic. 

*  /•.'//.  xliii.  al.  clxii.  cap.  I.  l':iita>  Clirisli,  qua*  toto  orhe  dif- 
funclitur.— /.??  H  a  fit.  cont.  Iy<!i.'.  c  xxiv.  Christiana  unitas, 
diffusa  toto  orbc  tcrrannn.  Coat.  Lit.  Pctil.  1.  i.  c.  20,  ci  alibi. 
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And,  read  thus,  the  mark  of  Catholicity  is  so 
plain  that  "the  wayfaring  man,  though  a  fool," 
cannot  err  by  it.  For,  first,  there  is  only  one 
Church  which  claims  to  be  Catholic, — to  be 
the  whole  Church.  All  other  Churches,  though 
absolutely  isolated — though  between  each 
and  all  the  rest  a  great  gulf  is  fixed, — pre 
tend  only  to  be  portions  of  the  Universal 
Church.  And,  secondly,  there  is  only  one 
Church  which  is  in  fact  spread  through 
out  all  the  world  (toto  orbe  difTusa).  All 
Churches  but  one  are  local.  Ubi  cadunt  ibi 
remanent. 

The  incomparable  Augustine,  who  says  the 
best  things  on  almost  every  subject,  applies 
the  test  of  Catholicity  also  in  another  manner, 
equally  simple  and  equally  decisive.  He  finds 
in  the  popular  use  of  the  name  " Catholic"  an 
argument  as  irresistible  as  it  is  obvious.  More 
than  once,  wrhile  feeling  my  way  towards  the 
Catholic  Church,  I  had  occasion  to  discuss 
this  argument  with  intelligent  Anglicans;  but, 
strange  to  say,  I  never  found  it  treated  with 
anything  like  respect.  Pardon  me,  gentlemen, 
do  you  now  see  the  point?  St.  Augustine's 
appeal  is  to  the  common-sense  of  mankind. 
That  is  Catholic  which  all  the  world  calls 
Catholic.  All  question  of  doctrine  is  by  him 
absolutely  excluded.  The  word  Catholic,  he 
says,  was  not  intended  to  express  an  opinion, 
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but  a  fact.*  Now,  there  is  only  one  body- 
there  always  has  been,  and  there  ever  will  be, 
only  one — having  an  objective,  recognizable 
existence,  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  When  the  word  Catholic 
is  employed  otherwise  than  in  designation  of 
this  body,  it  represents,  not  a  fact,  but  a  theory. 
Let  me  quote  St.  Augustine's  words.  They  need 
no  comment,  and  admit  no  evasion. 

"We  arc  to  hold,"  he  says,  "the  communion 
of  that  Church  which  is  Catholic,  and  which  is 
called  Catholic,  not  only  by  her  own  children 
but  also  by  all  her  enemies.  For,  in  spite  of 
themselves,  even  heretics  and  schismatics,  when 
speaking,  not  with  their  own  set,  but  with  strangers, 
call  the  Catholic  Church  nothing  else  but  the 
Catholic  Church ;  for  they  would  not  be  under 
stood  if  they  did  not  call  her  by  the  name  by 
which  all  the  world  calls  her."f  In  another 
place  he  tells  us  that  he  himself  is  held  in  the 
Catholic  Church,  not  only  by  that  true  wisdom 
which  heretics  do  not  believe  to  be  in  her, 
not  only  by  the  consent  of  nations  and  peoples, 
not  only  by  her  miraculous  and  perpetual 
authority,  not  only  by  the  succession  of  her 
bishops  from  the  very  Chair  of  Peter  to  whom 
the  Lord  committed  his  flock  down  to  the 
present  bishop,  but  also,  and  "lastly,  by  the 

*    Coni.   Lit.   Petil.   1.   ii.   c.   91. 
i   De    Vera   Relig.   c.   vii. 
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very    name    of    Catholic,    which    this    Church 
alone,   amid  so  many  heresies,  has,  justly,   so 
appropriated  that,   though  all  heretics  wish  to 
be  called  Catholics,  yet  if  a  stranger  ask  them, 
Where  is  the  Catholic  Church?  not  a  heretic  of 
them  all  will  dare  show  you    his  own  church"* 
This  is  the  argument  which  I  ventured  to 
use  at  the  very  beginning  of  this  little  work, 
when  I  spoke  of  the  Catholic  Church  as  the 
great    spiritual    organization    which    is    forever 
vexing  the  peace  of  the  world.    Perhaps,  good 
reader,   you   accused   me   of   starting   with   an 
assumption.     Be  reasonable,   and  you  will  see 
that  I  wrote  accurately.    I  did  not  say  that  the 
object  of  your  aversion  was  the  Catholic  Church. 
What  you  hate  is  "Romanism"  and  " Popery." 
But  I  was  talking  of  the  world,  and  I  spoke  as 
the  world  speaks.    You  call  yourself  a  Catholic. 
Yes,  I  amused  myself  in  the  same  way  once; 
and  St.  Augustine  has  just  told  us  that  heretics 
generally  have  a  weakness  of  this  sort.    "Every 
one  being  free  to   assume  whatever  name  he 
pleases,  Lai's  herself  might  write  over  her  door: 
'The  House  of  Artemisia/    The  great  point  is 
to  induce  others  to  give  us  such  and  such  a 
name,  which  is  not  quite  so  easy  as  to  decorate 
ourselves  with  it  by  our  own  authority.    Mean 
while  there  is  no  real  name  except  that  which 
is  recognized."!    Those  whom  the  blundering 

*    Cent.  Episi.   Man.  q.  v.   Fund,  c.  iv.  f   De   Maistre. 
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populace  persists  in  calling  Catholics  you  are 
properly  scrupulous  to  stigmatize  as  Romanists. 
Exactly;  and  we  know  from  St.  Gregory  of 
Tours  that  the  Arians  and  other  careful  heretics 
of  his  day  were  distinguished  by  the  same  nice 
scrupulosity.  "  Ronninorum  nomine  vocitant 
nostrie  rcligionis  homines."  You  say  that  it  is 
the  Papacy  which  is  schismatic.  Well,  you 
and  I  have  not  been  the  first  to  distinguish 
ourselves  by  urging  this  brilliant  paradox. 
The  Donatists  once  turned  the  tables  in  the 
same  dexterous  manner  upon  the  Church  which 
"numbered  its  bishops  from  Peter."  And  poor 
St.  Augustine  was  at  his  wits'  end  to  answer 
them.  Writing  to  one  of  their  bishops,  Petilianus 
by  name,  he  could  only  exclaim:  "How  can 
we  be  schismatics  whose  communion  is  spread 
over  the  whole  world?  But  just  as,  if  you 
were  to  tell  me  that  I  am  Petilianus,  I  would 
not  know  how  to  refute  you,  unless  by  laughing 
at  you  as  in  jest,  or  by  pitying  you  as  insane, 
I  don't  see  but  I  must  do  the  same  now."t 
IV.  Finally,  the  Church,  One,  Holy,  and 
Catholic,  is  also  Apostolic.  We  shall  now  have 
no  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  sense  in  which 
Apostolicity  is,  and  was  intended  to  be,  a 
note  of  the  Church.  Evidently  it  cannot  be 
meant  that  the  Church  is  to  be  recognized  by 

*    Hist.    1.    xvii.    c.    25. 

t    Cont.    Lii.    Pctil.    1.    ii.   c.    o  i . 
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the  fact  that  its  doctrine  is  Apostolic.  This 
would  be  saying  that  the  true  Church  is  that 
which  teaches  the  truth — which  would  be  an 
indeterminate  proposition.  We  cannot  know 
what  the  truth  is  until  we  have  first  found  the 
true  Church.  And  to  discover  the  true  Church, 
we  must  have  some  external  and  visible  mark 
to  guide  us.  The  sign  which  we  are  seeking  can 
conceivably  be  no  other  than  that  of  which  all 
the  ancient  Fathers  speak,  and  by  which  they 
identified  the  Church  of  their  creed.  It  is 
found  in  the  fact  of  the  Apostolic  Succession. 

Are  we  to  understand,  then,  that  all  Churches 
which  claim  to  have  derived  their  orders  from 
the  Apostles  are  Apostolic?  Most  assuredly 
not.  We  are  not  taught  to  believe  in  two 
Apostolic  churches,  but  in  One  Apostolic 
Church.  To  interpret  the  note  of  Apostolicity 
in  such  manner  as  to  make  void  the  note  of 
Unity  is  rank  absurdity.  Away,  then,  with  the 
threadbare  notion  that  a  Church  with  orders  is, 
ipso  facto,  a  portion  of  the  Church  Apostolic! 
It  is  our  old  acquaintance,  the  Branch  Theory, 
in  a  shabbier  garb  than  ever.  Why,  all  the 
heretics  and  schismatics  that  were  ever  anato 
mized  by  the  Fathers  and  anathematized  by 
the  Church,  set  up  this  self-same  pretension, 
and  on  far  more  plausible  grounds  than  is 
done  nowadays;  and  it  was  in  condemnation 
of  them  that  the  Church  defined  herself  to  be 
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Apostolic,  and  against  them  that  the  Fathers 
triumphantly  turned  the  note  of  Apostolicity. 

The  Apostolic  vSuccession  implies  not  merely 
the  transmission  of  orders,  hut  also,  what  is 
equally  important,  the  conveyance  of  mission 
and  jurisdiction.  But  jurisdiction  must  flow 
always  from  a  single  source.  What  this  source 
has  always  been,  what  by  the  plighted  promise 
of  Almighty  God  it  ever  will  be,  no  one  who 
has  read  the  history  of  the  Church,  except 
through  the  pages  of  Anglican  schismatics, 
can  for  one  instant  fail  to  understand  or  hesitate 
to  believe.  It  resides  in  that  supreme  Episcopal 
Chair,  where  first  sat  one  who  by  divine  election 
was  the  Chief  of  the  Apostles,  to  whom  a  new 
name  was  given,  and  upon  whom  the  inde 
structible  Church  was  builded;  in  that  central 
seat,  where  all  the  offices  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God  meet  and  find  their  expression,  which 
from  the  days  of  PETER  has  been  known  and 
honored,  in  glorious  pre-eminence,  as  THE  APOS 
TOLIC  SEE. 

And  thus  we  are  brought  at  last  to  the  direct 
consideration  of  that  aspect  of  the  Church 
towards  which  it  is  evident  we  have  been 
gradually  tending,  and  upon  which  we  have 
more  than  once  indirectly  trenched.  Indeed, 
I  have  found  it  impossible  to  treat  of  many 
things  which  are  of  the  Church's  essence 
without  some  reference  to  that  which  is  the 
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crown  and  consummation  of  them  all, — that  in 
which,  as  I  have  just  said,  concentre  all  the 
functions  of  the  divine  economy  which  Infinite 
Wisdom  devised  and  called  into  action  for  the 
salvation  of  a  fallen  world. 

We  have  already  learned  that  the  Church 
must  be  one;  it  will  be  easy  to  understand  by 
what  means  its  unity  has  been  divinely  secured. 
We  have  seen  that  the  Church  is  holy;  we 
shall  see  what  provision  has  been  made  for 
the  perpetual  purity  of  its  faith  and  the  integrity 
of  its  government.  There  can  be  no  inde 
structible  unity  without  a  fixed  and  indivisible 
centre.  There  can  be  no  incorruptible  faith 
without  a  constant  and  infallible  tribunal  by 
\vhich  that  faith  may  be  determined.  There 
can  be  no  true  universality  without  agreement, 
and  no  agreement  without  a  standard  of  uni 
formity.  There  can  be  no  Apostolic  order 
without  an  Apostolic  governor,  presiding  uas 
a  head  over  the  members."  Thus  the  several 
notes  of  the  Church  will  be  summed  up  in  one. 
WTe  shall  know  and  believe  that  the  Church  is 
One,  Holy,  Catholic,  and  Apostolic  because 
it  is  also  ROMAN. 
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XIII. 
THIC   PRIMACY. 

CHRISTIANITY,  if  it  be  not  the.  most  magnif 
icent  delusion  which  has  ever  dazzled  the  mind 
of  mini,  is  the  realization  in  time  of  God's  eternal 
plan  for  the  restoration  of  a  fallen  race.  Hut 
God's  plans  must  have  a  divine  intelligibility. 
A  work  devised  for  the  salvation  of  a  creature 
must  discover  in  its  development,  such  in 
of  unity  and  order,  such  adjustment  of  forc< 
to  difficulties,  such  omnipotent  energy  in  the 
gradual  accomplishment  of  ends,  as  will  enable 
the  creature  to  recognize  and  co-operate  with 
the  design  of  his  Creator.  Hut,  upon  any 
Protestant  theory,  the  history  of  Christianity 
presents  the  spectacle  of  a  God  baffled  in  the 
execution  of  His  intention,  of  a  God  who  has 
miscalculated,  a  God  perpetually  struggling 
and  perpetually  foiled  by  the  very  powers  of 
darkness  whose  conquest  lie  had  attempted. 
What  intelligent  heathen  would  find  his  faith 
coerced  by  such  an  exhibition?  What  intelligent 
believer  could  retain  his  faith  in  the  shadow 
of  such  a  consciousness?  Protestantism  is 
thus  its  own  refutation;  its  principles  aiv 
nuituallv  destructive;  its  negations  are  at  ^ 
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with  its  assertions.  If  it  be  right  in  condemning 
the  Roman  Supremacy,  it  is  convicted  of 
absurdity  in  maintaining  the  supernatural 
origin  of  the  Christian  Church. 

Need  I  say  that  the  incoherence  which  con 
founds  us  in  this  Protestant  view  of  Christianity 
disappears  the  moment  \ve  cease  to  regard  the 
growth  of  the  Papacy  as  the  action  of  a  dis 
turbing  power?  Immediately  the  Primacy  be 
comes  as  illustrious  with  meaning  as  it  is 
prominent  in  fact.  The  history  of  Christianity 
referred  to  the  Holy  See  as  its  centre  is  luminous 
with  consistency,  and  marked  throughout  with 
the  evidence  of  an  Almighty  purpose.  Here  is 
evolution  worthy  of  the  mind  and  will  of  the 
Deity.  The  very  perturbations  of  heresy  serve 
now  only  as  an  index  of  the  resistless  force 
whose  advance  they  can  neither  hinder  nor 
divert. 

The  fundamental  conception  of  Christianity 
is  that  of  restoration, — not  the  restoration  of 
individuals  merely,  but,  as  I  have  just  said,  of  a 
race.  It  is  God's  method  of  reorganizing  a 
world  which,  in  the  mysteries  of  His  providence, 
has  been  thrown  into  disorder.  Sin  brought 
derangement;  its  fruit  was  anarchy.  The  pride 
of  man  was  followed  by  his  dispersion.  The  con 
dition  of  the  Gentile  World  is  one  of  divisions, 
dissensions,  and  hostilities;  and  the  highest 
effort  at  unity  of  which  mankind  is  capable, 
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that  is  to  say,  nationalism,  is  only  a  species  of 
systematized  alienation.  In  the  midst  of  this 
discordance  God  has  set  up  a  kingdom,  which, 
in  all  its  characteristics,  no  less  than  in  its  origin, 
is  not  of  this  world,  but  which  is  the  type,  upon 
earth  of  the  peaceful  City  of  God  in  Heaven. 
The  distinguishing  feature  of  this  Kingdom 
is  unity.  In  it  all  middle  walls  of  partition  are 
to  be  broken  down;  in  it  men  are  strangers 
no  longer  (for  there  is  neither  Greek  nor  Jew, 
Barbarian  nor  vScythian,  bond  nor  free);  its 
subjects  are  fellow-citizens  with  the  saints, 
and  of  the  household  of  God;  its  dominion 
shall  continue  until,  in  the  consummation  of 
time,  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  shall  be  no 
more ;  for  they  shall  have  become  the  Kingdom 
of  Our  Lord  and  of  His  Christ. 

And  now  look  back  through  the  centuries  of 
Christianity,  and  discover  in  one  glance  the 
unfolding  hitherto  of  this  tremendous  scheme. 
Behold  the  New  Jerusalem,  which  is  built  as  a 
city  that  is  at  unity  in  itself.  Aye!  "walk  about 
vSion,  and  go  round  about  her,  and  tell  the 
towers  thereof.  Mark  well  her  bulwarks;  con 
sider  her  palaces;  that  ye  may  tell  it  to  another 
generation."  \\liere  are  the  celestial  battlements 
before  which  the  kings  of  the  earth  have  gathered 
and  gone  by  together-  "they  saw  it  and  mar 
velled,  they  were  troubled  and  hasted  away"? 
Do  ou  not  know  that  in  all  the  earth  there  is 
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but  one  such  city  of  the  Great  King?  If  the 
Holy,  Roman,  Catholic,  and  Apostolic  Church 
be  not  the  Church  which  God  founded,  whose 
organization  He  has  supervised,  and  within 
which  He  dwells  among  men,  then  Christianity 
is  devoid  of  any  supernatural  proof  which  can 
persuade  man's  understanding.  There  is  then  a 
fatal  inconsistency  between  the  theory  of  Chris 
tianity  and  its  history.  That  history  only  fur 
nishes  another  problem,  the  strangest  and  most 
insolvable  of  all  problems,  to  perplex  the  tired 
intellect.  It  adds  only  another  load  to  "the 
burden  of  the  mystery"— 

"the  wear>-  and  the  heavy  weight 
Of  all  this  unintelligible  world." 

But  if  this  Roman  Church  be  indeed  the 
Mother  and  Mistress  of  all  Churches,  then  the 
phenomenon  of  Protestantism  presents  no  diffi 
culty  whatsoever.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  its 
place  in  the  development  of  the  economy  of 
Redemption,  and  gives  its  confirmation  to  the 
harmony  of  the  vast  plan.  We  see  in  it  only  a 
revival  of  the  old  pagan  spirit.  It  is  merely  a 
fresh  attempt,  though  a  more  than  usually 
violent  attempt,  on  the  part  of  Gentilism  to 
invade  and  take  possession  of  the  Church. 
The  Church  has  thrown  off  many  such  assaults ; 
doubtless  it  will  have  many  more  to  throw  off 
hereafter.  However  men  may  seek  to  disguise 
the  meaning  of  the  Reformation,  the  real  and 
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obvious  aim  of  the  movement  was  to  break 
up  that  unity  of  type  which  distinguishes  the 
Church  as  a  spiritual  kingdom.  This  unity, 
being  supernatural  in  its  nature,  is  galling  to  the 
mind  which  has  not  become  spiritualized  by 
grace.  And  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation 
many  men  in  the  Church  had  so  far  lost  all 
spiritual  instinct  that  they  had  forgotten  the 
primary  purpose  of  Christianity.  Their  con 
ceptions  of  the  Church  had  become  earthly. 
They  endeavored  to  reproduce  within  the 
Church  those  very  conditions  of  unregenerate 
humanity  which  it  is  the  Church's  mission 
to  supersede.  "Humanam  conati  sunt  facere 
Ecclesiam." 

This  attack  of  the  sixteenth  century  developed 
itself  in  the  assertion  of  two  anti-Christian  prin 
ciples—namely,  of  man's  ultimate  independence 
( >f  all  authority  in  matters  of  faith ;  and,  secondly, 
the  subordination  of  the  spiritual  to  the  secular 
order  in  matters  of  jurisdiction.  The  first  of 
these  doctrines,  which  was  by  no  means  con 
sistently  carried  out  in  the  reformed  systems, 
is  the  much-boasted  right  of  private  judgment. 
Its  source  is  self-will;  its  manifestation  is 
individualism;  its  end  is  the  destruction  of  all 
organized  Christianity,  and  the  miserable  denial 
of  the  existence  of  any  Church  whatsoever. 
vSo  far  as  this  irrational  tenet  has  been  permitted 
to  produce  its  effects,  it  has  driven  man  back 
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towards  spiritual  and  moral  anarchy.   Its  history 
is  summed  up  in  an  exclamation: 

En  quo  discordia  cives 
Perduxit  miseros! 

The  second  principle,  which  was  promptly 
realized  wherever  Protestantism  gained  a  foot 
hold,  though  it  has  not  the  glaring  absurdity 
of  the  first,  is  intrinsically  quite  as  extravagant, 
and  equally  deadly  in  its  results.  It  was  hailed 
with  greedy  joy  by  all  the  infidel  forces  of 
human  society.  And  well  may  it  have  been 
welcomed ;  for  its  triumph  w^ould  have  been  the 
victory  of  the  world  over  the  Church.  ERAS- 
TIANISM  is  the  subjection  of  the  eternal  to  the 
temporal.  It  means  yet  more  than  this.  It  is  the 
appearance  in  an  ecclesiastical  form  of  that 
pagan  nationalism  which  can  have  no  counter 
part  in  the  true  City  of  God.  It  means  the 
partition  of  the  Church,  as  a  spoil,  among  the 
thrones  and  principalities  to  whose  antagonisms 
her  unity  is  in  heavenly  antithesis.  It  was  the 
badge  of  Protestantism  everywhere,  but  it 
found  its  most  complete  expression  in  the 
Anglicanism  of  the  Establishment. 

Dr.  Newman  calls  Erastianism  the  "fruitful 
mother  of  all  heresies."*  It  would  be  easy  to 
demonstrate  the  truth  of  this,  as  well  as  to 
illustrate  it  from  history.  But  I  have  been 
anxious  rather  to  direct  attention  to  the  heresy 

*  Anglican  Difficulties,   p.    137. 
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of  Krastianism  itself,  to  its  inherent  falsity, 
and  its  incompatibility  with  the  notion  of  the 
Church  as  a  single  theocratic  organization. 
National  Christianity  is  a  pitiful  contradiction 
in  terms.  Its  advocacy  could  be  undertaken 
only  by  men  who  have  declined,  I  do  not  say  to 
low  views,  but  to  utterly  mundane  and  carnal 
views  of  the  nature  and  office  of  the  Church  ; 
by  men  whose  souls  are  dead  to  the  past,  and 
who  look  not  into  the  future  ;  by  men  who  have 
forgotten,  or  never  learned,  the  meaning 
of  that  mighty  drama  which  began  with  the 
Fall  and  will  end  with  the  Judgment,  and  in 
the  midst  of  which  stands  out  that  awful  fact 
wrhose  significance  is  lost  unless  we  see  it  against 
the  background  of  eternity  —  the  fact  of  the 
Incarnation.  Yet  this,  this  is  the  principle 
which  was  urged  by  men  calling  themselves 
Christian  against  that  unity  which  subsisted 
and  can  only  subsist  under  the  Primacy  of  the 
Holy  vSee!  "Whereas  now,"  says  Barrow, 
"Christendom  is  split  into  many  parcels,  sub 
ject  to  divers  civil  sovereignties,  it  is  expedient 
that  correspondently  there  should  be  distinct 
ecclesiastical  governments,  independent  of  each 
other,  which  may  comply  with  the  respective 
civil  authorities  in  promoting  the  good  and 
peace  both  of  Church  and  vState."  I  have 


*    Supremacy,   Suppos.   V.   iv.    10,   p.    230.     "No  eivU'si 
power  can  interpose  in  the  management  of  any  alTaii>  within  the 
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had  occasion  to  study  only  too  often  the  pages 
of  this  anti-Papal  champion ;  I  have  found  them 
hot,  indeed,  with  vituperation;  I  have  read  of 
'pretences'  and  'usurpations/  of  'cursings'  and 
'damnings,'  of  'janizaries'  and  'mercenary 
clients,'  of  'wriggling'  popes  and  'vixenly'* 
popes,  of  'rake-hells'  and  'vessels  of  Satan'; 
but  I  have  searched  the  reeking  volume  in  vain 
for  any  plain  reason  why  the  Church  should  not 
be  united  under  a  single  central  government, 
other  than  this:  that  "by  the  laws  of  God" 
the  Church  was  meant  to  be  "split  up  into 
parcels,"  and  to  be  the  pliant  handmaid  of  the 
State. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  unity  which  marks  the 
organization  of  the  Church  as  supernatural  in 
its  character.  This  expression  would  perhaps 
not  be  formally  objected  to  by  any  one  pro 
fessing  to  believe  in  a  Church  at  all.  We  need 
not,  however,  stop  again  to  smile  at  a  unity 
which  is  so  extremely  attenuated  as  to  be 
altogether  invisible.  The  unity  with  which 
we  are  concerned  is  one  which  marks  the  Church, 
and  distinguishes  it  as  an  organization.  And 
the  point  I  am  driving  at  is  that  the  unity 

territory  of  any  prince  without  his  concession.  By  the  laws  of 
God  (!),  and  according  to  ancient  practice,  princes  may  model 
the  bounds  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  erect  bishoprics,  enlarge, 
diminish,  or  transfer  them  as  they  please." — Ibid.  p.  280.  Such 
passages  are  perpetually  occurring  in  Barrow's  book. 
*  An  epithet  applied  to  the  great  St.  Leo. 
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which  holds  together  the  Catholic  Church 
under  the  Primacy  of  the  Roman  Pontiffs 
is  supernatural,  and  is  indirectly  proved  to  he 
supernatural  by  the  fact  that  no  satisfactory 
explanation  of  it  upon  natural  principles  has 
ever  been  achieved,  rnbelievers  of  all  grades 
are  quite  at  fault  in  accounting  for  it.  It  is 
easy  to  talk  of  absolutism  and  of  autocratic 
rigors;  but  where  obedience  is  purely  voluntary 
there  is  no  room  for  despotism.  What  compul 
sion  lias  held  the  Church  of  France  in  its 
allegiance  for  the  last  three  hundred  years? 
What  the  Church  in  Ireland?  What  power 
chained  the  Italian  bishops  to  the  Paprl  Chair 
when  the  new  Kingdom  .of  Italy  started  on  its 
career  of  mnd  reform?  What  force  has  prevented 
a  Reformation  and  a  royal  supremacy  in  every 
vState  of  Kurope? 

No,  coercion  will  not  afford  us  a  solution. 
Neither  shall  we  fare  better  if  we  run  through 
the  whole,  list  of  human  motives  and  passions. 
They  are  all  ranged,  not  on  the  side  of  unity, 
but  of  schism.  Pride,  self-will,  ambition,  the 
right  of  private  judgment,  and  what  men  by  a 
euphemism  call  the  spirit  of  independence,  all 
these  are  centrifugal  forces.  They  are  natural 
tempers,  which  flourish  in  that  state  of  humanity 
which  we  have  called  Gentilism.  They  wrill 
account  perfectly  for  the  Greek  schism,  and 
for  the  rebellion  which  proved  so  contagious 
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in  the  sixteenth  century.  But  they  will  not 
explain  the  attraction  which,  in  opposition  to  all 
carnal  instincts,  in  disdain  of  every  temporal 
allurement,  in  defiance  of  threats  and  perse 
cutions,  in  poverty  and  loneliness,  amid  scorn 
and  contumely,  through  dungeons  and  exile 
and  martyrdom,  has  bound  the  hearts  of 
millions,  not  in  loyal  submission  merely,  but 
in  unselfish,  unswerving,  passionate  fidelity 
to  a  single  defenceless  old  man,  himself  perhaps 
a  captive,  perhaps  a  martyr,  but  a  tyrant  never. 
This  obedience  which  is  more  than  obedience, 
this  unquenchable  devotion,  can  have  but  one 
adequate  incentive.  The  fire  which  has  burned 
thus  steadily  is  lighted  on  the  altar  of  faith,  and 
kindles  in  the  flames  of  hope  and  love.  Yes, 
this  force,  by  which  the  unity  of  the  Church  is 
as  it- were  fused,  is  FAITH. 

The  Primacy  of  the  See  of  St.  Peter  is  the  most 
prominent  fact  in  the  history  of  Christianity. 
And  it  is  a  fact  which  is  inseparably  associated 
with  a  distinct  prophecy.  Moreover,  the  Primacy 
is  not  only  professedly  grounded  upon  the  proph 
ecy  in  question,  but  is  actually  so  grounded. 
I  do  not  speak  yet  of  any  divine  correlation 
between  the  prediction  and  the  event,  but 
merely  of  such  connection  as  is  a  matter  of 
historical  certainty.  I  mean  that  the  words  of 
Christ  are  so  substantially  the  foundation  of 
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the  Papal  power  that  the  latter  could  never 
have  existed  without  the  former.  Indeed, 
without  looking  into  the  past  at  all,  it  is  per 
fectly  plain  that,  if  it  were  not  for  the  divine 
sentences  so  often  quoted,  the  Pontifical  claims 
would  be  wholly  without  sanction,  and  the 
Papacy  would  fall  to  pieces  within  an  hour. 

Such  being  the  case,  I  affirm  that  the  ad 
mission  of  Christ's  divinity  compels  also  the 
admission  that  the  connection  between  the 
prediction  and  the  event  is  of  divine  intention, 
and  exhibits  the  most  literal  illustration  of  the 
saying  of  the  Apostle  that  the  Son  of  God 
uphokleth  all  things  by  the  word  of  His  power. 
The  fact  must  be.  either  the  fulfilment  of  the 
prophecy  or  its  misinterpretation.  But  the 
latter  supposition  is  an  absurdity.  Facts  are 
never  misinterpretations  of  God's  promises. 
Men  may  misinterpret  a  prophecy  in  their  own 
minds,  but  God  never  misinterprets  Himself  in 
history.  It  would  be,  indeed,  sufficiently  in 
credible  that  God  should  have  uttered  a  promise 
which  He  eternally  foresaw  would  be  misunder 
stood  by  the  great  body  of  Christians  in  all  ages; 
but  that  God  should  have  so  ordered  events  in 
the  development  of  His  Church  as  to  make  His 
own  words  the  very  pro])  and  corner-stone  of 
a  system  which  opposes  itself  to  His  gracious 
purposes  and  perverts  the  truth  which  He  has 
revealed,  this  is  utterly  inconceivable. 
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We  have  been  reasoning  in  general  from  the 
fulfilment  back  to  the  prediction.     It  will  be 
worth  our  while  to  review  the  prophecy  itself, 
and  see  how  plain  it  is.    Barrow  indeed  says: 
"Such   a  power   [as   that  of   the   Roman   See] 
being  of  so  great  importance,  it  was  needful  that 
a  commission  from  God,  its  founder,  should  be 
granted  in  downright  and  perspicuous  terms; 
that  no  man  concerned  in  duty  grounded  thereon 
might  have  any  doubt  of  it,  or  excuse  for  bog 
gling  at  it."*  But  what  Barrow  boggled  at  was 
not  so  much  the  granting  of  the  commission  as 
that  exercise  of  it  which  did  not  suit  his  notions 
of  national   Christianity.     Mr.  Palmer,   too,  is 
very  courageous.    "Power,"  he  says,  "in  order 
to  be  developed,  must  first  be  instituted;    and 
it  is  exactly  this  institution  which  we  do  not 
see  in  the  case  of  the  pretended  supremacy. 
Let    the    divine   institution    of    this    power    be 
demonstrated,   and  we  will  not   offer  any  ob 
jection  to  its  development."!    Ah,  Mr.  Palmer, 
how  is  it  that  the  words  of  the  old  proverb  did 
not  steal  into  your  recollection,  "None  are  so 
blind  as  those  who  will  not  see  "  ?  Alas !  it  becomes 
me  not  to  speak  lightly  of  such  visual  incapacity. 
It  is  but  a  short  time  ago  that  I  also  was  as  one 
who  saw  not ;  and  it  is  no  thanks  to  my  faithless 
heart    that    a    compassionate    finger    was    laid 

*  Supremacy,  Suppos.  1.   iv.  i. 

f  On  the   Church,  part  vii.   ch.  viii.  Append. 
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ii])oii  my  dull  eyelids.     I  did  not  even  cry  out: 

0  Son  of    David,   have  mercy  on   me!     "Jesus 
passed    by,    and    saw    a    man    who    was    blind 
from  his  birth.    .    .    .  And   lie  anointed   the  eyes 
of  the  blind  man,  and  said  unto  him,  do,  wash 
in  the  pool  of  Siloam  (which  is  by  interpretation, 
Sent).      lie    went    therefore,    and    washed,    and 
came  seeing." 

To  proceed,  then.  What  Jesus  did  during 
the  three  years  of  His  public  ministry  was  done 
(I  repeat)  in  preparation  for  the  ages  which 
were  to  come.  He  was  silently  engaged  in 
laying  the  foundations  of  the  new  Kingdom  of 
God.  Kvery  act  of  Mis  had  a  meaning  which 
runs  through  all  time.  I  speak  of  Mis  operations, 
moreover,  as  in  a  manner  silent.  His  purposes 
were  veiled  by  the  majestic  reserve  of  Deity. 
He  did  not  need  to  explain  what  He  either 
said  or  did;  for  His  words  would  work  their 
own  accomplishment,  and  His  actions  would 
discover  in  due  time  their  own  significance. 
Thus  much  He  implied  when,  on  a  certain 
occasion,  He  told  one  of  His  disciples:  "What 

1  do   them   knowest   not   now,    but   thou   shalt 
know  hereafter."    Jesus,  so  far  as  we  are  allowed 
to  know,  had  very  little  to  say  concerning  the 
future  constitution  of  His  Kingdom.    He  trained 
His  chosen   Apostles   rather   to  have   a   simple 
faith    in    Himself,    and    prepared    them    by    a 
divine  discipline  to  receive  His  parting  assurance : 

11 
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"All  power  is  given  unto  Me  in  heaven  and  in 
earth.  Behold,  I  am  with  you  all  days,  even 
unto  the  consummation  of  the  world."  Once, 
however,  He  saw  fit  to  break  this  august 
reticence  in  a  more  marked  manner  than  at 
any  other  time.  Once  and  once  only  He  used 
the  words  MY  CHURCH,  and  made  a  distinct 
affirmation  of  His  far-reaching  intentions  in 
regard  to  that  Church.  What  He  then  said 
must  have  been  of  the  gravest  possible  import. 
All  the  world  knows  that  dialogue  by  heart: 

Jesus  had  asked  His  disciples  of  the  opinions 
of  men  concerning  Him;  and  they  had  replied 
indiscriminately.  He  then  put  them  the  direct 
question:  "But  w^hom  do  you  say  that  I  am?" 
And  Simon  Peter  answered:  ;<Thou  art  Christ, 
the  Son  of  the  living  God."  It  was  the  first 
confession  of  the  Incarnation.  "And  Jesus 
answering  said  to  him:  Blessed  art  thou, 
Simon  Bar-jona;  because  flesh  and  blood  hath 
not  revealed  it  to  thee,  but  My  Father  who  is  in 
heaven."  God  the  Father  had  elected  Simon, 
and  made  known  to  him  before  ail  others  a 
mystery  which  no  one  could  acknowledge 
but  by  the  Holy  Ghost.*  "And  I  say  to  thee, 
that  THOU  ART  PETER."  See  how  the  one 
declaration  corresponds  to  the  other.  Simon 
had  said:  'Thou  art  Christ."  Jesus  answered: 
'Thou  art  Peter."  The  one  was  the  most 

*   I.    Cor.   xii.   3. 
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sublime  confession  that  man  could  make  to 
God;  the  other  was  the  most  momentous 
announcement  which  God  could  make  to  man. 
He  IKK!  called  him  Simon  just  before;  now  He 
skives  him  his  new  name.  When  Simon  had  first 
been  brought  to  Jesus  by  his  brother  Andrew, 
Jesus  had  looked  upon  him,  and  said:  "  Thou 
art  Simon  Bar-jona;  thou  shall  he  called  Cephas, 
which  is  interpreted  Peter"  a  Rock.  As 
God,  having  set  apart  a  chosen  race  in  prepara 
tion  for  Christ's  coming,  i^ave  new  names  to 
Abram  and  Jacob,  the  ancestors  of  that  lon^ 
royal  line,  so  Christ,  having  come,  singles  out 
vSimon  the  son  of  Jona,  and  tells  him  that  his 
name  also  shall  be  changed.  And  now  the  new 
title  is  both  conferred  and  explained.  'Thou 
art  Cepha;  and  upon  this  Ceplia"  —the  words 
in  the  lan^ua^e  which  Our  Lord  spoke  are 
identical:— "  THOU  ART  A  ROCK;  AND  rrox 
THIS  ROCK  I  WILL  uriu)  MY  Ciirucn;  AND 

TIIIC  (iATLS  01'  HKLL  SHALL  NOT  PRJ-YAIL  AGAINST 
IT."  vStupendous  prophecy!  Where  anioni;  all 
the  words  of  God  shall  its  like  be  found? 

Upon  Peter,  then,  Christ  would  build  His 
Church.  In  what  manner  He  would  build  it, 
He  did  not  say;  that  would  be  "known  here 
after."  It  was  enough  that  against  the  Church 
as  built  upon  Peter  the  ^ates  of  hell  should 
never  prevail. 

It  would  be  sufficient  for  our  argument  if  we 
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stepped  here.    I  have  shown  that,  if  Christ  be 
God,   the  Papal  Supremacy  must  be  the  ful 
filment    of    the    prophecy    upon    which    it    is 
grounded.    I  might  now  turn  the  proof  round, 
and  say  that,  if  Christ  be  God,  the  prophecy 
which  we  have  glanced  at  can  find  an  adequate 
fulfilment   only  in   the   Papal   Supremacy.     It 
needed  such  a  fact  to  satisfy  the  terms  of  such 
a  promise.    And  I  might  say,  moreover,  that 
Christ  is  proved  to  be  God  by  the  awful  cor 
respondence    of   the   event   to    the    prediction. 
But,  though  the  argument  is  complete,  let  us 
not  think  our  time  misspent  if  we  comment 
briefly  upon  what  Jesus  chose  to  say  still  further, 
upon  this  and  two  other  memorable  occasions. 
"And  I  will  give  to  thee  the  keys  of   the 
kingdom  of  heaven."    It  was  God  who  spoke, 
and  the  words  were  "not  idle  and  inoperative 
words."*    What  mortal  man  will  dare  to  cir 
cumscribe  the  bounds  of  the  power  here  con 
ceded?    To  Peter  and  to  Peter  alone  the  words 
were  addressed.   To  Peter  was  promised  supreme 
jurisdiction   in   the   Church  which  was   to   be 
built  upon  him.     "And  whatsoever  thou  shalt 
bind   upon   earth,    it   shall   be   bound   also   in 
heaven;    and  whatsoever  thou  shalt  loose  upon 
earth,  it  shall  be  loosed  also  in  heaven."    Here 
we  come  at  last  to  a  grant  which  was  afterwards 
extended  to  the  other  Apostles  also.    But  that 

*  St.   Jerome. 
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God  chose  to  make  it  to  Peter  first  weans 
something.  To  Peter  singly  was  given  in  promise 
what  was  subsequently  so  bestowed  upon  the 
rest  collectively  and  with  him.  It  is  one  thing  to 
exercise  authority  in.  a  house,  and  a  very  different 
thing  to  hold  the  keys  thereof. 

Passing  on   now   to   the  night  of  Our  Lord's 
betrayal  -the    hour    of    His    enemies,    and    the 
power  of  darkness,— we  are  arrested  by  another 
sentence,   which  might  well  be.  deemed  a  con 
tinuation  of  the  words  of  prophecy  and  promise 
already   rehearsed.     At  any  rate,   it  is  by   the 
bright  light  of  the  earlier  revelation   that   the 
deep    significance    of    the    later     assurance    is 
disclosed.     "Simon,  Simon,  behold,  Satan  hath 
desired  to  have  you"  —  vitas ,  all  of  you,  you  My 
chosen    Apostles — "that    he    may    sift    you    as 
wheat;    but  I  have  prayed  for  thee"  — cor,  thec 
in    particular — "that    thy    faith   fail    not;    and, 
thou   being  once  converted,   confirm   thy  breth 
ren"     To  Peter  the  true  faith   had  been  first 
revealed;    for  Peter's  faith  alone  God  gave  a 
guarantee  that  it  should  be  indefectible.     And 
because  his  faith  was  thus  divinely  secured,  it 
was  to  be  Peter's  office,  after  he  had  once  passed 
his  trial,  to  be  the  strengthener  of  his  brethren. 
Finally,   when   the   humiliation   of   that   trial 
was   over,    Jesus,    having   fulfilled    His    infinite 
agony   and   risen   forever   impassible   from    the 
grave,  spoke  to  Saint  Peter  yet  once  more.    The 
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work  of  redemption  was  accomplished;  the 
ascension  was  at  hand  ;  and  all  things  were  now 
ready  for  the  action  of  the  Church  to  begin. 
And  this  time  Christ  gave  neither  a  prophecy 
nor  a  promise,  but  a  commission.  Why  recite 
the  words  of  that  triple  charge?  If  we  are 
determined  to  see  in  it  nothing  but  an  ad 
monition  and  a  reinstatement,  we  shall  doubtless 
be  allowed  to  succeed  in  our  determination. 
Yet  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  language  which 
shall  express  more  positively  a  delegation  of 
authority  over  the  universal  fold  of  God. 
No  limitation  is  hinted  at.  The  entire  flock  is 
committed  to  Peter's  care.  Moreover,  as  if  to 
emphasize  the  completeness  of  the  investiture, 
the  words  of  the  terse  triplet  are  varied  each 
time  :  Boaxs  rd  dpvia  J.IQV:  Tloipawe  rd  7tp6/3ar<x 
fj.ov:  Roaxe  rd  Ttpofiard 


*  That  Christ  meant  nothing  by  committing  the  sheep  as  well 
as  the  lambs  to  Peter's  charge,  they  may  maintain  who  dare. 
Observe,  also,  that  iroipaivciv  is  a  wider  word  than  {36(rK€ii>.  It  is  not 
merely  pascere,  but  regere,  dccere,  tueri.  Everyone  knows  the 
Homeric  iroi/j.r)v  \a&v  as  a  kingly  appellation.  What  is  much 
more  to  the  point,  Christ  had  called  Himself  b  irowriv  ruv  Trpopdruv, 
"The  Shepherd  of  the  sheep."  (St.  John,  x.)  Now  He  makes 
Peter  His  Vicar—-  as  St.  Ambrose  has  beautifully  said:  "Peter 
is  grieved  because  he  is  asked  the  third  time,  '  Lovest  thou  Me?' 
For  he  is  questioned  who  is  doubted.  But  the  Lord  does  not  doubt; 
and  He  inquires,  not  to  learn,  but  to  teach,  now  that  He  is 
about  to  be  raised  to  heaven,  whom  He  was  leaving  unto  us 
as  it  were  the  Vicar*  of  His  own  love.  For  thus  have  you  it: 
'Simon,  son  of  John,  lovest  thou  Me?  Yea,  Lord,  Thou  knowest 
that  I  love  Thee.  Jesus  saith  to  him,  Feed  My  sheep."  —  In 
Luc.  1.  xv.  175.  Compare  St.  Augustine:  "It  was  the  will  of 
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No  language  even  distantly  resembling  this 
was  ever  addressed  to  any  other  Apostle.  It 
seems  as  though  our  Blessed  Lord  wished  to 
call  our  attention  to  this  circumstance;  for 
before  He  laid  upon  Peter  the  burden  of  such 
a  pastorate,  He  took  pains  to  elicit  the  fact  that 
Peter  loved  Him  more  than  all  the  rest. 

It  is  easy  now  to  understand  the  acknowledg 
ment  of  vSt.  Peter's  primacy  which  appears 
on  almost  every  page  of  the  Inspired  Narratives. 
Peter's  name  is  always  at  the  head,  whether 
in  the  formal  lists  of  the  Apostles,  or  when  only 
two  or  three  are  mentioned  incidentally.  St. 
Matthew  expressly  calls  him  "the  first";  and 
St.  Luke,  in  his  second  catalogue,  distinguishes 
his  name  by  the  article.  The  other  Apostles 
are  often  in  a  manner  included  in  Peter,  by 
such  a  form  as  this:  "Peter  and  they  that  were 
with  him."  Even  the  Angels  recognized  his 
singular  eminence,  and  set  his  name  apart 
from  all  the  rest.  "Go,  tell  His  disciples  and 
Peter,"  was  the  message  of  the  shining  watcher 
at  the  sepulchre  to  the  women  whose  sweet 
spices  were  no  longer  needed.  It  is  easy  also  to 
interpret  the  personal  prominence  of  St.  Peter 
in  all  the  scenes  in  which  he  bore  a  part  while 
Our  Lord  was  yet  visibly  present  with  His 

Christ  to  make  Peter,  to  whom  He  commended  His  slu-cp  as  to 
another  self,  one  with  Himself,  that  so  lie  nii.dit  commend  Hi^ 
sheep  to  him."  —  .Vr;;/.  xlvi.  30. 
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disciples.  Peter  it  is  who  acts  for  the  rest; 
Peter,  who  speaks  in  behalf  of  all.  It  is  easy, 
finally,  to  anticipate  the  reason  that  from  the 
day  of  the  Ascension,  without  debate,  without 
election,  without  a  formal  organization  of  the 
Apostolic  College,  St.  Peter  assumed  the  lead 
in  all  things.  In  the  brief  chronicle  of  the 
Apostolic  Church  which  has  been  left  us  in  twelve 
chapters  of  the  Book  of  Acts,  St.  Peter's  figure 
is  not  only  in  the  foreground,  but  so  conspicuous 
that  his  position  might  almost  be  compared 
to  that  which  Christ  Himself  had  so  recently 
occupied  towards  His  disciples.  In  a  word,  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  history,  St. 
Peter  is  what  the  Evangelist  calls  him,  THE 

FIRST. 

Thus  plain  in  Holy  Scripture  is  the  Institu 
tion  of  the  Primacy.  Let  me,  however,  remind 
the  friendly  reader  that  what  I  have  been  en 
deavoring  to  make  plain  in  this  chapter  has  been, 
not  so  much  the  institution  of  the  Primacy  as 
its  development  in  history, — or,  rather,  to  em 
phasize  the  divine  correlation  between  the 
promise  and  its  fulfilment. 

The  Eighth  General  Council,  in  the  profession 
which  it  transmitted  to  the  Roman  Pontiff, 
declares:  "The  sentence  of  Our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  cannot  be  passed  by,  who  says:  'Thou 
art  Peter,  and  upon  this  rock  I  will  build  My 
Church.'  THESE  WORDS  ARE  PROVED  BY  THE 
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REAL      EFFECT      WHICH      HAS       FOLLOWED."        A 

thousand  years  have  passed  since  this  memorable 
testimony  was  sent  to  Rome;  and  each  year 
of  the  thousand  is  vocal  with  the  attestation: 

GOD'S  WORDS  ARE  PROVED  BY  THEIR  RESULTS. 

This,  this  is  the  argument  which  thunders  in 
our  ears.*  There  is  the  promise,  as  terribly 
distinct  as  Divinity  itself  could  make  it;  and 
there  is  the  accomplishment,  written  by  the 
linger  of  Omnipotence  in  the  history  of  eighteen 
centuries.  The  Jews  rejected  the  Messias  whom 
their  prophets  had  foretold;  shall  we  resist  the 
Church  whose  triumphs  the  Messias  Himself 
predicted?  God  interprets  His  own  prophecies. 
It  is  God,  not  man,  who  has  made  the  Church 
what  it  is.  Shall  we  carry  on  a  controversy 
with  ///;;// 

*  Ha-c  qua1  dicta  sunt  rcruni  probantur  effeetibus. — Act.  I. 
Syn.  Tlu-  sentence  is  much  older  than  the  Eighth  General 
Council,  being  taken  from  the  Profession  of  Faith  of  Pope 
Hormisdas  (A.  D.  517),  a  document  which  is  said  to  have  been 
signed  by  2500  bishops. 
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XIV. 
THE  ROMAN  PONTIFF. 

THE  only  historical  fact  which  is  of  any  real 
importance  in  establishing  the  connection  be 
tween  the  promise  of  Christ  to  St.  Peter  and 
its  fulfilment  in  the  Primacy  of  the  Roman 
Pontiffs  is  that  St.  Peter  fixed  his  Episcopal 
Chair  in  the  city  of  Rome.  This  fact  is  at  the 
same  time  essential  and  sufficient.  If  it  be  not 
"a  fact,"  then  the  Supremacy  (and  Christianity 
itself,  for  that  matter)  is  indeed  a  baseless  fabric, 
and  the  long  glory  of  the  Papacy  is  but  an 
insubstantial  pageant.  But  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  succession  of  the  Roman  Bishops 
from  St.  Peter  is  a  matter  which  can  not  reason 
ably  be  disputed,  then  the  argument  of  the 
last  chapter  is  clinched ;  there  can  be  no  "excuse 
for  boggling"  at  the  construction  which  God 
has  put  upon  His  own  sentence. 

Why  do  I  speak  of  St.  Peter's  Roman  Episco 
pate  as  if  it  were  something  which  could  be 
called  in  question?  Because  it  has  been  called 
in  question.  By  whom  has  it  been  denied? 
By  Protestants.  Why  have  Protestants  raised 
a  controversy  on  this  point?  Out  of  hatred 
towards  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Have 
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Protestants  no  other  motive  for  their  scepticism? 
No  other  conceivable  motive.  The  late  Mr. 
YVilberforce  says:  "It  is  difficult  to  understand 
how  such  a  question  can  have  been  seriously 
raised,  since  there  is  scarcely  an  ancient  [Chris 
tian]  writer  who  does  not  either  assert  or  allude 
to  his  [vSt.  Peter's  residence  in  that  city 
[Rome  ."  Hut  it  is  by  no  means  difficult  to 
understand  why  the  question  has  been  raised. 
Protestants,  with  an  almost  universal  instinct, 
have  felt  the  necessity  of  severing  at  all  hazards 
the  connection  between  St.  Peter  and  the  vSee 
which  bears  his  name;  and  they 'have  stuck  at 
nothing  in  order  to  effect  the  separation.  If  facts, 
history,  common-sense  stood  in  the  way,  then 
perish  facts,  perish  history,  perish  common- 
sense.  Such  utter  disregard  of  consequences, 
while  it  indicates  the  importance  of  the  point 
assailed,  betrays  also  the  unprecedented  charac 
ter  of  the  cause  in  which  it  is  itself  displayed. 
Protestants  have  been  impelled  by  the  extraor 
dinary  falsity  of  their  principles  into  an  extraor 
dinary  blunder,  in  which  it  will  be  fatal  to 
persist,  and  from  which  it  will  be  equally  fatal 
to  withdraw.  Since  the  world  be^an,  there  has 
been  but  one  system,  religious,  social,  or  politi 
cal,  whose  existence  has  been  felt  to  depend 
upon  the  denial,  not  of  a  clo^ma,  not  of  a 

*    Principles   of   Church    Authority,   cli.    i.\. 
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principle,  not  of  a  theory,  but  of  a  simple  fact 
of  history. 

Of  course  the  question  is  one  which  must  be 
decided  with  perfect  indifference  to  the  theo 
logical  interests  involved.  And,  having  been 
led  to  look  at  the  subject  in  a  purely  critical 
manner,  I  affirm  without  hesitation  that  there 
is  no  more  reason  to  doubt  that  St.  Peter  went 
to  Rome,  that  he  was  for  twenty-five  years 
identified  with  the  government  of  the  Church 
in  that  city,  that  he  ordained  bishops  there,  and 
died  there,  than  for  doubting  that  Epaminondas 
broke  the  Spartan  supremacy,  or  that  Hannibal 
wintered  at  Capua.  It  is  not  necessary  to  go 
over  the  testimony  in  the  one  case  any  more 
than  in  the  others.  I  shall  not  swell  my  pages 
with  well-worn  quotations,  and  transcriptions 
of  ancient  lists  and  mural  catalogues.  The 
truth  will  stand,  until  it  shall  have  dawned 
upon  the  mind  of  the  last  Protestant  that  it  is 
unprofitable  to  argue  against  the  stone  wall  of 
indubitable  certainty.  It  will  be  worth  while, 
however,  to  consider  briefly  the  character  of  the 
evidence  by  which  this  certainty  is  established. 

That  St.  Peter  was  Bishop  of  Rome  was  so 
notorious  a  matter  that  for  thirteen  centuries 
it  never  occurred  to  any  heretic  or  schismatic 
to  deny  it.  One  Marsilius  of  Padua  was  the  first 
who  conceived  the  idea  of  opposing  a  Pope  by 
thus  disputing  the  legitimacy  of  his  succession. 
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And  Martin  Luther  was  the  hero  who  took  up 
the  ingenious  conception,  and  showed  how,  by 
a  little  fervent  effrontery,  it  could  be  turned  to 
good  account.  In  the  olden  times  men  fought 
with  more  old-fashioned  weapons.  Zenobia 
would  as  soon  have  thought  of  resisting  Aurelian 
by  questioning  his  succession  from  the  first 
of  the  Caesars.  The  Donatists  did  not  venture 
on  such  a  line  of  defence,  even  though  they 
we're  challenged  to  do  so.  "You  dare  not  deny," 
said  vSt.  Optatus,  addressing  them,  "that  Peter 
established  at  Rome  an  episcopal  chair,  which 
lie  was  the  first  to  occupy,  in  order  that  through 
this  one.  chair  all  might  preserve  unity."* 
The  Greeks  did  not  dream  of  such  a  justification 
of  their  schism.  They  lived  too  near  the  days 
of  the  Apostles  by  some  half  a  do/en  centuries. 
Moreover,  there  have  been  not  a  few  even 
among  Protestants  whose  learning  and  prudence 
have  recoiled  from  the  rash  pyrrhonism  into 
which  nothing  but  the  insanity  of  hatred  could 
have  driven  their  fellow-religionists.  The  candor 

*  7V  Schism.  Donatist.  1.  ii.  n.  2.  I  give  this  passage  from 
the  Fathers  because  it  comes  nearer  than  any  I  know  of  to  sug 
gesting  the  possibility  of  denying  the  fact  of  which  we  are  treating. 
lUit  even  this  suggestion  is  only  apparent  ;  for  what  St.  Optatus 
called  upon  the  Donatists  to  deny  was  not  that  St.  Peter  estab 
lished  his  Chair  in  Koine  which  was  too  undeniable, — but 
that  lie  did  so  in  order  to  create-  a  centre  of  unity,  "and  that  the 
other  Apostles  [so  the  passage  continues]  might  not  assert  for 
himself  each  his  individual  chair;  but  that  he  might  be  a  schis 
matic  and  a  sinner  who  against  this  peculiar  chair  set  up 
another." 
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of  individuals  has  exposed  the  suicidal  error 
to  which  the  system  was  obliged  to  commit 
itself.  Thus  Cave,  the  best  of  Anglican  histo 
rians,  frankly  says:  "That  St.  Peter  was  at 
Rome,  and  for  some  time  had  his  seat  there,  we 
affirm  without  hesitation,  with  the  whole  body 
of  the  ancients."*  And  Leibnitz,  greatest  of 
all  Protestants,  the  correspondent  of  Bossuet, 
accepts  without  question  what  "the  ancients 
unanimously  attest ' '  —namely,  "  that  the 
Apostle  Peter  governed  the  Church,  suffered 
martyrdom,  and  appointed  his  successor,  in  the 
city  of  Rome,  the  capital  of  the  world."! 

It  is  in  the  mouth  of  those  who  make  a  boast 
of  drawing  their  "  Churchmanship  "  from  antiq 
uity  that  the  absurdity  of  Protestant  unbelief 
on  this  head  becomes  most  apparent.  This  is 
appealing  to  antiquity  with  a  vengeance.  It  is 
like  appealing  to  the  Bible  for  proof  that  Jesus 
Christ  was  a  mere  man.  No  less  amusing  is  the 
effort  of  these  scrupulous  antiquarians  to  divert 
attention  from  the  positive  testimony  which  is 
so  uncomfortably  abundant,  by  constructing 
an  imaginary  negative  proof  on  the  other  side 
out  of  the  absence  of  testimony  in  certain  of 
St.  Paul's  Epistles.  As  though  the  evidence  on 
which  we  receive  the  authenticity  of  these  very 
Epistles  was  not  identical  with  that  which  their 

*  Hist.   Lit.   t.   i.   c.   i. 
t   Systema   Theologicum. 
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silence    is    supposed    capable    of    overthrowing! 

Finally,  nothing  can  be  more  nugatory  than 
to  argue  that,  because  vSt.  Peter  certainly  did 
not  remain  in  Rome  for  twenty-five  years, 
therefore  the  period  which  history  assigns  to 
his  Episcopate  is  a  pure  fiction.  No  one  ever 
imagined  that  he  did  or  could  tarry  in  the  city 
so  long.  What  history,  however,  undoubtedly 
does  say  is  that  in  the  second  year  of  Claudius 
he  went  to  the  metropolis,  and  that  twenty-five 
years  after  he  there  suffered  martyrdom.  "There 
is  an  interval  of  exactly  twenty-five  years  from 
the  second  year  of  the  reign  of  Claudius,  to 
which  is  assigned  the  first  arrival  of  vSt.  Peter 
at  Rome,  to  the  death  of  St.  Peter.  As  for  a 
continuous  residence  of  twenty-five  years'  dura 
tion  at  Rome,  that  was  never  maintained  by 
any  person  whatever." 

\Ye  have  thus  made  it  clear  that  the  succession 
of  the  Roman  Pontiffs  from  vSt.  Peter  is  a  matter 
which  cannot  reasonably  be  disputed.  Prot 
estants  can  give  no  other  reason  for  wishing  to 
contradict  history  than  their  desire  to  upset 
the  claims  of  the  Roman  Pontiffs,  which  is 
immeasurably  worse  than  no  reason  at  all. 
Therefore  the.  connection  between  the  promise 
of  Christ  to  vSt.  Peter  and  its  fulfilment  in  the 
supremacy  of  St.  Peter's  See  is  made  good. 
And  therefore,  to  a  mind  which  believes  and 

*    Dollinycr,    Beginnings  of   Christianity. 
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knows  what  it  is  to  believe  in  the  divinity  of 
Jesus  Christ,  it  is  evident  that  the  Papal  Suprem 
acy  must  be  an  essential  characteristic  of 
Christ's  Holy  Catholic  Church. 

I  have  spoken  elsewhere  with  sufficient  em 
phasis  of  the  great  difference  there  is  between 
the  documentary  evidence  we  possess  of  the 
faith  held  by  the  whole  Church  during  the  first 
ages  and  that  which  was  taught  in  the  fourth 
and  succeeding  centuries,  as  well  as  of  the 
obvious  causes  of  that  difference.  The  same 
remarks  are  equally  in  place  with  reference  to 
our  knowledge  of  events  in  the  Church's  history. 
The  early  Church  "was  working  its  way,  in  the 
literal  sense  of  the  word,  'under  ground/  under 
camp  and  palace,  under  senate  and  forum."* 
Afterwards  it  became  ua  city  set  upon  a  hill, 
which  could  not  be  hid." 

This  is  the  primary  point  to  be  kept  in  mind 
in  an  attempt  to  construe  fairly  the  records  of 
Christian  antiquity.  The  conclusions  to  which, 
I  am  confident,  such  an  attempt,  faithfully 
carried  out,  will  lead  an  honest  inquirer  are 
these:  First,  that  from  the  time  when  our  in 
formation  concerning  the  constitution  and  work 
ing  of  the  Church  becomes  full  and  minute, 
the  operation  of  the  Papal  power  is  everywhere 
distinctly  manifest.  The  writings  and  events 

*   Dean  Stanley. 
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of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  are  a  continual 
witness  that  the  relation  of  the  Primacy  to  the 
Church  was  then  essentially  what  it  is  now; 
indeed,  it  is  no  extravagance  to  say  that  there 
is  no  epoch  of  ecclesiastical  history  in  which 
the  Popes  appear  more  prominently  as  governor^ 
and  guardians  of  I  lie-  Universal  Church  than  the 
age  of  the  third  and  fourth  General  Councils. 
And  this  leads  us  to  the  second  and  no 
less  important  observation  n'.nnely,  that  the 
authority  which  was  recognized  by  Councils  as 
having  always  resided  in  the  Apostolic  See 
was  a  su /wane  authority.  It  would  be  easy  to 
show  this  by  taking  up  the  history  of  some 
particular  Council,  say  that  of  Kphesus  or  of 
Chalcedon;  for  it  is  quite  plain — I  speak  de 
liberately  that  St.  Celestine  was  to  the  former 
Synod,  and  St.  Leo  to  the  latter,  all  that  Paul 
III.  and  Pius  IV.  were  to  the  Fathers  of  Trent. 
After  having  many  times  reviewed  the  evidence, 
and  having  read  all  that  can  be  pleaded  by  the 
bitterest  enemy  of  the  Holy  See,  I  cannot  help 
expressing  my  belief  that  the  study  of  the 
Council  of  Chalcedon  must  make  a  Roman 
Catholic  of  any  Anglican  who  honestly  intends 
that  his  Anglicanism  shall  stand  or  fall  by  the 
testimony  of  the  first  four  Councils.  At  Chal 
cedon,  "Peter  spoke  by  Leo."  There.  Dioscorus 
was  condemned  because  lie  had  "even  extended 
his  madness  so  far  as  to  assault  him  to  whom 
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the  care  of  the  vineyard  had  been  committed 
by  our  Saviour,"-— having  "opened  his  mouth 
against  the  Apostolic  See  itself."  There,  from 
first  to  last,  the  Pope  of  Rome  "presided,  as  a 
head  over  the  members,  through  those  who 
occupied  his  place." 

It  will  be  more  in  keeping,  however,  with 
these  brief  discussions  if  I  rather  insist  upon 
one  or  two  general  facts,  which  will  be  as  con 
clusive  as  they  are  undeniable.  First,  no 
council,  intended  to  be  oecumenical,  was  ever 
held  without  the  authority  of  the  Supreme 
Pontiff.  A  single  proof  will  suffice  on  this  point. 
The  Patriarch  of  Alexandria  was  degraded  from 
his  seat  in  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  and  took 
his  place  as  an  accused  criminal,  because,  in 
the  words  of  the  legate  Lucentius,  he  had 
"presumed  and  dared  to  hold  a  synod  without 
the  authority  of  the  Apostolic  See,  a  thing  which 
never  had  been  done,  and  never  could  be  done 
lawfully"*  Secondly,  no  Council  was  ever 
accepted  by  the  Church  as  oecumenical  unless 
it  had  received  the  Pontiff's  ratification.  The 
Nicene  Fathers  in  their  synodal  letter  to  Pope 
Sylvester  asked  that  their  decisions  might  be 
confirmed  by  his  agreement.  (Quidquid  autem 
constituimus  in  Concilio  Nicseno  precamur  vestri 
oris  consortio  confirmetur.)  The  confirmation 
was  given ;  and  from  that  day  to  this  all  Councils 

*  Labbe,   iv.   93;   Mansi,  vi.   582;   Harduin,   ii.   67. 
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whose  decrees  have  a  like  validity  have  obtained 
it  through  a  similar  endorsement. 

We  need  no  further  evidence  that  from  the 
period  of   the  first  General  Council,  -from  the 
time,   that  is,   when  ecclesiastical  history  may 
be  fairly  said  to  begin,— the  Bishop  of  Rome  was 
recognized    as    occupying    the    position    which 
he   holds   to-day,    as   the   visible    Head   of    the 
Catholic    Church.     The    Papacy    was    then    in 
existence,    not    in    embryo,     but    already    well 
developed   and   in   vigorous   action.     It    was    a 
glorious  era,   and  faith  loves  to  linger  in  con 
templating  it,  -  the  age  of  triumph.     The  time 
had   arrived  for   the   Church   to   rise   and   take 
possession  of  a  world  which  could  persecute,  and 
keep  her  down  no  longer;    and  she  came  beau 
tifully  forth  to  conquest,  not  in  disorder,  not  a 
tumultuous  host,  spreading  itself  without  con 
cert  and  without  a  leader,  but   "terrible  as  an 
army  set  in  array";    divinely  furnished  with  all 
the  yet  untried  means  of  success;    moving  with 
a  precision  which  only  discipline  can  give,  with 
that  compactness  of  organization  which   alone 
can   secure   discipline,   and   with    that    unity   of 
<>-overnmcnt     without     which     organization     is 

o 

impossible. 

And  it  would  be  a  glorious  undertaking  to 
follow  the  centuries  downward  to  show  how 
the  history  of  the  Primacy  is  the  history  of 
the  Universal  Church;  how  under  the  Primacy 
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the  Church  extended  her  domain,  and  perfected 
her  polity;  how  Christianity  owed  its  very 
existence  to  the  force  which  radiated  from  its 
centre,  deriving  thence  both  its  conservative 
and  recuperative  energies ;  surviving  the  crash 
of  the  Empire,  and  building,  out  of  the  wreck  and 
chaos  which  followed,  a  new  and  better  civiliza 
tion.  But  our  faces  must  be  turned  backward 
and  not  forward ;  and  our  task  will  be  brief  and 
simple. 

We  are  not  in  strict  reason  called  upon  for 
any  further  proof  of  an  ante-Nicene  Primacy. 
The  onus  probandi  lies  with  those  who  assail 
what  was,  in  the  fourth  century  as  it  is  now, 
an  existing  institution.  They  are  bound  to 
show  that  the  Primacy  of  St.  Damasus  and 
St.  Innocent  was  a  usurpation.  And  it  is  not 
only  impossible  for  them  to  do  this,  but  to 
produce  in  support  of  their  cause  even  a  single 
argument  which  needs  refutation.  If  they 
urge  the  comparative  silence  of  the  first  cen 
turies,  that  silence  has  been  perfectly  accounted 
for,  and  can  prove  nothing.  So  the  most  prudent 
thing  which  Protestants  can  do  is  to  be  illogical, 
and  incessantly  declaim  that  the  burden  of 
proof  lies  on  the  other  side.  We  are  asked  to 
show  that  St.  Leo  was  not  a  usurper,  when  there 
is  not  the  faintest  excuse  for  supposing  that  he 
was! 

What  we  have  made  plain  is,  i.  That  Christ 
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built  His  Church  upon  Peter;  2.  That  St.  Peter 
was  Bishop  of  Rome;  3.  That  St.  Leo  acted  as 
St.  Peter's  successor;  and,  4.  That  the  whole 
Church  acknowledged  his  supremacy.  We  have 
also  observed  that  during  the  period  of  perse 
cution,  before  the  Church  was  free  to  put 
forth  all  her  wonderful  energies,  there  was 
neither  occasion  nor  possibility  for  any  con 
spicuous  display  of  the  governmental  functions 
with  which  the  Church  had  been  endowed/ 

It  only  remains  to  say  that  in  reality  there 
is  abundant  evidence  in  the  scanty  records 
of  the  first  ages  both  of  a  consciousness  of  their 
headship  on  the  part  of  the  Popes,  and  of  a 
recognition  of  that  primacy  on  the  part  of  the 
Church.  It  would  take  a  long  chapter  fairly 
to  review  this  evidence.  From  the  time  when  St. 
Clement  wrote  his  Papal  epistle  to  the  divided 
Church  of  Corinth,  while  the  last  Apostle 
yet  tarried  till  his  Lord  should  come,  there  is  an 
increasing  succession  of  acts  on  the  one  hand 
which  tacitly  indicate  supremacy,  and  of  in 
cidental  expressions  on  the  other  which  imply 
subordination  and  homage,  whose  cumulative 
force  it  is  impossible  to  withstand. 

I  have  allowed  more  to  the  silence  of  the 
second  and  third  centuries  than  was  at  all 

*  Ranke  notes  that  for  three  centuries  nearly  all  the 
Popes  were  martyrs.  "Their  succession  had  been  rather  to 
martyrdom  and  death  than  to  office. "— History  of  the  Popes,  \. 
\.  c.  \. 
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required;  for  I  believe  that,  though  the  history 
of  those  centuries  were  an  absolute  blank 
touching  this  matter  of  the  Papal  power,  even 
such  a  total  intermission  of  testimony  as  to 
any  actual  exercise  of  authority  would  not 
affect  the  prospective  and  retrospective  proofs 
of  a  divinely  established  Primacy,  nor  disturb 
for  a  moment  the  foundation  upon  which  faith 
securely  reposes. 


[2,2 


XV. 
JURISDICTION. 

\ViC  have  seen  in  an  earlier  portion  of  this 
work  that  the  Church  of  God  is  one,  and  that 
because  it  is  essentially  one  it  cannot  possibly 
be  divided.  We  are  now  prepared  to  appreciate 
the  nature  of  the  divine  provision  by  which 
the  unity  of  the  Church  has  been  secured. 

The    only    conceivable    means    by    which    an 
organization    can    be    so    a    unit    that    division 
shall  be  impossible  is  by  having  a  visible,  and 
at  the.  same  time  indivisible,  centre.    A  govern 
ment  cannot  be  conceived  of  without  a  governor. 
A  visible  body  must  have  a  visible  head.     The 
eternal    and    invisible    Head    of    the    Church    is 
lie  who  founded  and  upholds  it.     But  how  has 
lie   founded  it,   and  by  what   agency  does   He 
sustain  and  direct  it?    God  uses  means  for  the 
accomplishment     of     His    ends.      And,     I     say, 
reason  is  competent   to  suggest   that  He  must 
have  so  established  and  so  organized  His  Church 
as  to  create  in  it  a  visible  centre  and  appoint  over 
it  a  visible  head.    Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we 
have  seen  that  Jesus  Christ  built  His  Church 
upon  an  individual;    to  one  man   He  gave   the 
keys  of  the  kingdom;    for  one  man's  faith   He 
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prayed  that  it  might  not  fail;  to  one  shepherd 
He  entrusted  the  feeding  of  His  flock. 

It  seems  scarcely  necessary  to  remark  that 
the  expedient  of  Councils  furnishes  no  security 
for  the  unity  of  the  Church.  A  General  Council 
is  a  manifestation  of  the  Church's  unity;  but 
it  affords  no  guarantee  of  its  perpetuity.  A 
Council  is  merely  an  assembly  of  the  united 
Church ;  but  the  Church  must  be  united  before 
it  can  be  assembled.  There  may  be,  and  there 
have  been,  Councils  against  Councils,  schis- 
matical  Councils,  heretical  Councils.  There 
must  be  an  authority  apart  from  Councils  to 
determine  with  certitude  whether  a  Council  is 
or  is  not  a  representation  of  the  oecumenical 
Church. 

Moreover,  it  is  evident  that  Councils  cannot 
constitute  the  system  of  government  by  which 
the  Church  is  directed.  For,  first,  a  Council  is, 
as  I  have  said,  only  the  Church  assembled  in 
one  place;  and  the  Church  assembled  has  no 
functions  which  are  not  inherent  in  the  Church 
diffused.  The  body  itself  cannot  be  the  head; 
and  if  the  Church  at  large  requires  a  visible 
head  and  governor,  so  also  does  the  Church 
convened. 

Secondly,  the  government  of  the  Church 
must  be  continuous  as  well  as  indefectible. 
But  Councils,  even  if  their  recurrence  were  a 
matter  of  certainty,  can  not  be  perpetual.  In 
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the  words  of  a  Protestant,  "it  is  not  possible  to 
hold  a  Council  continuously,  or  even  frequently, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  person  of  I  lie  Church 
must  always  live  and  subsist,  in  order  that  its 
will  may  be  ascertained."  In  the  words  of  a 
Catholic,  "a  periodical  or  intermittent  sover 
eignly  is  a  contradiction  in  terms. "f 

And,  thirdly,  Councils  can  not  convoke  them 
selves.  There  must  be  an  authority  competent, 
whenever  exigency  demands,  to  call  the  chief 
pastors  of  the  Church  together  for  deliberation 
and  extraordinary  legislation ;  and  this  authority 
is  evidently  identical  with  that  central,  per 
petual,  and  supreme  headship  by  which  alone 
the  Church  dispersed  throughout  the  world 
can  be  held  together,  watched  over,  and  ruled. 

In  a  word,  Councils  arc  only  a  part  of  the 
machinery  by  which  the  action  of  the  Church 
is  regulated  under  its  divinely  established  govern 
ment.  To  quote  again  the  weighty  clauses  of 
one  who  was  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  God: 
"It  was  necessary  .  .  .  that  one  among  the 
Apostles,  and  the  successor  of  this  one  among 
the  bishops,  should  be  invested  with  pre 
eminent  power;  in  order  that  by  him,  as  the 
visible  centre  of  unity,  the  body  of  the  Church 
might  be  bound  together;  the  common  neces 
sities  be  provided  for;  a  council,  if  necessary, 

*   Leibnitz,   Syslenia   Thcologicum. 
t   DC   Muistre,   Du   Papc. 
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be  convoked,  and,  when  convoked,  directed; 
and  that,  in  the  interval  between  Councils, 
provision  might  be  made  lest  the  commonwealth 
of  the  faithful  sustain  any  injury." 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  schismatical 
Greeks  have  always  tacitly,  if  not  formally, 
admitted  the  impossibility  of  holding  a  General 
Council  except  under  the  presidency  of  the 
Bishop  of  Rome.  However  illogical  they  may 
be  in  denying  the  reality  of  the  Supremacy, 
they  have  never  denied  that  it  is  so  far  a  neces 
sity  as  to  be  requisite  for  the  convening  of 
an  oecumenical  synod.  During  two  lucid  inter 
vals  of  their  history,  they  came  to  the  Councils 
of  Lyons  and  Florence;  but,  discovering  that 
they  had  committed  themselves  to  a  too  wide 
awake  statement  of  the  truth,  they  repudiated 
their  professions,  and  fell  back  into  their 
ancient  lethargy,  and  are  still  dreaming  their 
languid  Oriental  dream  that  for  a  thousand  years 
and  more  there  has  been  no  true  Council  of  the 
Church. 

As  for  Anglicans,  whose  notions  about  Coun 
cils  are  as  nebulous  as  about  some  other  things, 
they  have  never  got  so  far  as  to  propose,  or  to 
be  aware  of  the  expediency  of  proposing,  a 
theory  by  which  a  Council  of  the  Universal 
Church  could  on  Anglican  principles  conceivably 
be  brought  together.  When  the  compilers  of  the 

*  Leibnitz,  ubi  supra. 
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Thirty-nine  Articles  found  it  necessary  to  say 
something  or  oilier  about  Councils,  they  eased 
their  loyal  English  consciences  by  the  negative 
declaration  that  "General  Councils  may  nol 
be  gathered  together  without  the.  commandment 
and  will  of  Princes,"  a  proposition  which,  I 
venture  to  say,  is  as  purely  anti-Christian  as 
any  which  the  fecund  ingenuity  of  heresy  has 
ever  succeeded  in  producing. 

Once  more,  then,  the  only  means  by  which, 
so  far  as  we  can  apprehend,  absolute  unity  in 
the  Church  could  be  attained  is  that  means 
which  God  has  in  fact  made  use  of,  and  by 
which  He  now  gives  to  the  world  a  similitude  of 
His  own  ineffable  Oneness.  Under  the  economy 
which  He  has  created,  a  division  of  the.  Church  is 
•impossible.  The  Head  of  the  Church  is  an 
individual;  and  an  individual  is  something 
which  can  not  be  divided.  Whoever  is  in 
communion  with  the  successor  of  St.  Peter  is 
within  the  visible  Church;  whosoever  follows 
not  the  appointed  shepherd  is  without  the  Fold. 
The  Primacy  of  the  Holy  See  is  the  reflection 
of  the  unity  of  the  whole  Church. 

The  language  of  the  last  paragraph  is  only  a 
repetition  of  that  employed  over  and  over  again 
by  the  early  Fathers,  so  soon  as  they  began 
to  discuss  the  doctrine  of  ecclesiastical  unity. 
In  a  previous  chapter  I  quoted  St.  Cyprian, 
who  was  the  first  to  speak  explicitly  on  this 
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great  topic,  as  asserting — what  I  have  been 
trying  to  make  very  plain — that  unity  in  a 
divine  sense  means  indivisibility.  I  contented 
myself  with  giving  the  bare  proposition,  in 
St.  Cyprian's  words;  for  our  argument  at  the 
stage  to  which  we  had  then  advanced  neither 
required  nor  allowed  anything  more.  But  it  is 
time  now  to  state  that  St.  Cyprian,  in  the 
treatise  from  which  I  quoted,  does  not  merely 
insist  upon  the  truth  that  unity  is  inviolable, 
but  points  out  by  what  means  the  wisdom  of 
God  has  so  planned  and  constructed  His 
Church  as  to  render  its  discerption  a  thing  prac 
tically  as  well  as  theologically  impossible. 

The  passages  which  were  cited  should  be 
read  in  their  connection,  if  their  cogency  is  to 
be  fairly  understood.  :'The  Lord  saith  unto 
Peter,  Thou  art  Peter,  etc.  Upon  him  being 
one  He  builds  His  Church."  "In  order  to 
manifest  unity,  He  has,  by  His  own  authority, 
so  placed  the  source  of  the  same  unity  as  to 
begin  from  one."  "He  who  holds  not  this 
unity  of  the  Church,  does  he  think  that  he 
holds  the  Faith  ? "  "As  when  many  streams  flow 
down  from  one  source,  etc.,  .  .  .  unity  is 
preserved  in  the  source  itself;  cut  the  stream 
from  its  fountain,  the  remnant  will  be  dried 
up."  The  Church  "pours  abroad  her  bountiful 
streams,  etc. ;  yet  there  is  one  Head,  one  Source, 
one  Mother,  abundant  in  the  results  of  her 
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fruitf ulness."  These  sentences  give  the  drift 
of  one  connected  argument. 

It  is  in  the  middle  of  this  argument  that  those 
words  occur  \vhieh  some  Episcopalians  are 
fond  of  quoting,  evidently  without  being  aware 
of  their  context:  "  Episcopatus  est  unus,  cujus 
pars  a  singulis  in  soliduni  tenctur."  But  St. 
Cyprian  is  showing  lio-ic  the  Episcopate  is  one, 
and  how  each  bishop  can  hold  a  part  without 
division  of  the  whole,  the  unity  being  in  the 
Head. 

In  his  Epistles  St.  Cyprian  constantly  uses 
expressions  which  agree  with  the  doctrine 
contained  in  the  DC  Unitate.  The  Roman 
Church,  the  Chair  of  Peter,  is  "the  principal 
Church,  from  which  the  unity  of  the  priesthood 
took  its  rise."  It  is  "  the  root  and  womb  [radix 
et  matrix]  of  the  Catholic  Church."!  'There 
is  one.  Cod,  and  one  Christ,  and  one  Church, 
and  one  Chair  founded  upon  the  rock  (super 
Petram)  by  the  voice  of  the  Lord."J 

I  spoke  of  vSt.  Augustine  as  following  St. 
Cyprian.  He  follows  him,  be  it  now  added,  in 
his  explanation  of  the  Church's  unity  as  he 
does  in  his  declaration  of  the  fact  of  that  unity. 
St.  Peter  ''represented  the  universality  and 
unity  of  the  Church. "§  "One  stood  for  all, 
because  unity  is  in  all.'",  "By  the  Primacy  of 

*   Epist.   1v.  t   Epist.   xlv.  J   Epist.   xl. 

§   Scnn.   ccxcv.    2.  jj   In   Johan.   cxviii.    4. 
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his  Apostolate,  he  represented  the  person  of 
the  Church,  and  was  a  type  of  its  universality." 
"It  was  the  will  of  Christ  to  make  Peter,  to 
whom  He  commended  His  sheep  as  to  another 
self,  one  with  Himself,  that  so  He  might  com 
mend  His  sheep  to  him;  that  He  might  be 
Head,  and  the  other  bear  the  figure  of  the 
body,  that  is,  the  Church;  and  that,  like  man 
and  wife,  they  might  be  two  in  one  flesh,  "f 

Similar  passages  might  be  taken  from  St. 
Optatus  and  St.  Jerome.  But  there  is  no  need 
of  further  quotation.  Let  the  sentiments  of  the 
Fathers  be  summed  up  in  the  grandly  laconic 
words  of  St.  Ambrose:  "To  Peter  Christ  said, 
Thou  art  Peter,  and  upon  this  rock  I  will  build 
My  Church.  Therefore,  where  Peter  is  there 
is  the  Church — UBI  PETRUS,  IBI  ECCLESIA."| 

The  Church  is  a  spiritual  kingdom,  all  of 
whose  citizens  are  in  one  sense  "kings  and 
priests  to  God."  "As  living  stones"  they  are 
"built  up,  a  spiritual  house,  a  holy  priesthood, 
to  offer  up  spiritual  sacrifices  acceptable  to 
God  by  Jesus  Christ. "§  But  in  order  that  there 
may  be  always  and  everywhere  a  Church  into 
which  men  may  be  received,  and  in  which  as 

*  In  Johan.  cxxiv.  5;  also  Enarr.  in  Ps.  cviii. 

t  Serm.  xlvi.  30. 

I  In  Ps.  xl. 

§  I  Pet.  ii.  5.  Concerning  this  internal  priesthood  of  all 
believers,  see  the  Catechism  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  on  the  Sacra 
ment  of  Orders. 
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living  stones  they  may  be  built  up,  a  visible 
priesthood  has  been  created,  and  is  continually 
invested  with  power  to  offer  sacrifice  the 
one  Adorable  vSacriiice  of  the  Christian  Law- 
in  behalf  of  all  the  people;  and  to  administer 
those  sacraments  whereby,  as  supernatural 
means,  spiritual  life  is  implanted  and  nourished 
in  the  soul,  as  well  as  to  make  known  and  in 
terpret  the  words  of  truth  which  have  been 
revealed  and  committed  to  the  Church.  The 
peculiar  functions  of  this  external  priesthood 
are  always  the  same.  The  Order  of  Priesthood 
is  essentially  one.* 

But  a  kingdom  implies  government.  And 
for  the  due  administration  of  a  kingdom  which 
is  universal  there  must  of  necessity  be  many 
degrees  of  dignity  and  authority.  In  a  word, 
the  Church  requires  not  only  a  priesthood, 
but  a  hierarchy.  Thus  a  distinction  is  imme 
diately  apparent  between  Order,  which  is  in 
variable,  and  Jurisdiction,  which  has  many 
gradations.  Now,  without  stopping  needlessly 
to  discuss  the  form  of  the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy, 
let  us  come  at  once  to  the  point  at  which  we 
are  aiming.  It  is  only  a  repetition  of  the  remark 
which  I  made  in  anticipation  of  our  present 
discourse, — that,  in  a  government  which  is 
indivisible  as  well  as  universal,  jurisdiction, 
or  the  right  to  exercise  authority,  must  flow 

*   Catechism   of  the   Council  of   Trent,   Ibid. 
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from  a  single  source.  The  proposition  is  in 
itself  so  plain  as  to  be  axiomatic;  and  it  is  no 
less  plain  when  illustrated  in  the  constitution 
and  history  of  the  Christian  Church.  The 
contradictory  of  this  proposition  has  resulted 
historically  in  division  and  anarchy. 

The  priesthood,  then,  throughout  the  world 
derives  its  right  to  exercise  the  powers  with 
which  it  is  invested  from  the  Head  of  the  Church, 
to  whom  in  the  person  of  Blessed  Peter  Christ 
has  given  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
Through  Peter  the  power  of  the  keys  is  trans 
mitted  to  the  Universal  Church. 

I  have  been  careful  to  bring  out  the  very 
simple  distinction  between  Order  and  Jurisdic 
tion,  because  I  know  that  a  disregard  of  it  has 
betrayed  Anglican  controversialists  into  strange 
blunders.  How  is  it  not  amazing,  for  instance, 
that  for  centuries  they  should  have  gone  on 
quoting  St.  Jerome  as  affirming  that  the  Bishop 
of  Rome  is  in  no  respect  superior  to  the 
Bishop  of  Gubbio;*  when  they  ought  to  know, 
and  doubtless  do  know,  that  not  one  of  the 
Fathers  is  more  emphatic  in  his  appeals  to  the 
authority  of  the  Chair  of  Peter  than  this  very 
Papal  Secretary?  St.  Jerome,  wishing  to  rebuke 
a  disrespect  which  had  been  shown  by  certain 
Roman  deacons  to  priests  and  bishops  of  other 
Churches,  uses  the  following  language:  "  Wher- 

*  See,  e.  g.,  Barrow,   Supremacy,  Suppos.   V.  ii.  3. 
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ever  a  bishop  may  be,  whether  at  Rome  or  at 
Kugubiuni,  at  Constantinople  or  Rhenium, 
at  Alexandria  or  Thame,  he  is  of  the  same  merit 
and  of  the  same  priesthood  (ejusdem  meriti 
ejusdem  et  saeerdotii)."  And  yet  the  writer 
of  this  sentence  could  himself  address  the  Bishop 
of  Rome  in  such  magnificent  words  as 
these:  "As  the  Knst,  vexed  with  internal 
discord,  with  all  the  habitual  frenzy  of  that 
people,  is  tearing  into  shreds  the  seamless 
garment  of  the  Lord,  and  the  foxes  lay  waste 
Christ's  vineyard,  so  that  among  the  broken 
cisterns  that  hold  no  water  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  where  is  the  sealed-up  fountain, 
and  that  enclosed  garden;  therefore  have  I 
thought  that  I  ought  to  consult  the  Chair  of 
Peter.  .  .  .  Wherefore,  although  your  great 
ness  deter,  yet  does  your  mildness  invite  me. 
Prom  a  priest  a  victim  asks  safety;  from  a 
shepherd  a  sheep  seeks  protection.  Envy  avaunt; 
away  with  'the  pride  of  the  topmost  dignity 
of  Rome.'  I  speak  with  the  fisherman's  succes 
sor,  and  the  disciple  of  the  Cross.  Following 
no  chief  but  Christ,  I  am  joined  in  communion 
with  your  Holiness;  that  is,  with  the  Chair  of 
Peter.  Upon  that  rock  I  know  that  the  Church 
is  built.  Whosoever  eats  the  lamb  out  of  this 
house  is  profane.  If  any  be  not  in  the  ark  of 
Noah,  he  will  perish  whilst  the.  deluge  prevails.  .  ^. 

*   Kpist.   Ixxxv.   Ad   Kvagr. 
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I  know  not  Vi tails;  I  repudiate  Miletius;  I 
am  a  stranger  to  Paulinus.  Whosoever  ga there th 
not  with  thee,  scattereth — that  is,  whosoever  is 
not  of  Christ  is  of  Antichrist."* 

Can  anything  be  more  uncritical  than  to 
interpret  an  isolated  expression  of  an  author 
in  a  sense  which  does  violence  to  his  reiterated 
and  notorious  principles?  Read  this  passage 
again,  my  brother,  and  then  imagine  your 
Puritan  neighbor  producing  St.  Jerome  as  his 
champion  against  Prelacy  as  well  as  Popery, 
since  he  had  the  courage  to  write  to  the  repre 
sentative  of  both,  and  tell  him  flatly,  without 
fear  or  compromise:  "Away  with  the  pride  of 
Rome!  I  follow  n o  chief  but  Christ.  Whosoever 
is  not  of  Christ  is  of  Antichrist." 

St.  Jerome's  doctrine  is  of  course  that  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  By  virtue  of  his  Order,  the 
Bishop  of  Rome  is  the  equal  of  the  Bishop  of 
Eugubium  or  of  Thanae;  but  by  the  authority 
of  the  Chair  in  which  he  sits,  he  is  the  Head  of 
the  Universal  Church.  In  the  year  378,  a 
council  of  Bishops  said  of  the  very  Pope  Dama- 
sus  whom  St.  Jerome  consulted,  knowing  that 
upon  that  rock  the  Church  is  built:  "He  is 
equal  in  office  to  the  other  bishops,  and  sur 
passes  them  by  the  prerogative  of  the  Apostolic 
See."f 

*  Epist.  xv.   Ad   Dam. 

t   Constant,  i.   col.   528    (apud  .Kenrick). 
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The  Catechism  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  after 
declaring  that  the  Order  of  Priesthood  is 
"essentially  one,"  goes  on  to  enumerate  its 
"different  decrees  of  dignity  and  power,"  as 
cending  from  simple  Priests,  through  P»ishoi)s, 
Archbishops,  and  Patriarchs,  up  to  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff,  who  was  called  in  the  Council  of 
Kphesns  "the  Archbishop  of  all  the  habitable 
world,"*  and  in  whom,  as  the  successor  of  vSt. 
Peter,  the  Catholic  Church  recognizes  "the 
full  amplitude  of  jurisdiction, — a  jurisdiction 
not  based  upon  synodal  or  other  human  con 
stitutions,  but  emanating  from  no  less  an 
authority  than  God  Himself."! 

It  is  no  doubt  true  that  the  whole  question 
of  derivative  authority  is  one  of  those,  which 
by  long  discussion  have  come  to  be  more  gener 
ally  understood  now  than  in  early  days.  The 
familiar  use  of  the  words  "mission"  and  "juris 
diction"  is,  I  think,  fair  evidence  of  this.  At 
most,  however,  this  is  only  saying  that  (mi- 
knowledge  has  become  more  definite.  God's 
laws  are  in  operation  before  man  finds  a  formula 
for  them.  The  power  of  the  sun's  attraction 
kept  this  little  system  of  ours  in  poise  before 
Newton  had  expressed  the  force  of  gravity  in 
an  equation.  And  the  Primacy  of  the  Holy 
See  had  held  the  Church  together  a  long  while 

*   St.    Cyril   of   Alex.    Kncom.    in    S.    M.    Dt'ip. 
t   On   the   vSacraim-nt    of   Orders. 
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before  men  began  to  call  the  Holy  See  the  Source 
of  Jurisdiction. 

In  saying  this,  and  in  using  the  simile  which 
suggested  itself,  perhaps  I  may  have  caused 
scmebody  to  misunderstand  me.  After  all  that 
1  have  written,  however,  it  would  hardly 
be  reasonable  to  suppose  that  I  believe  anything 
less  than  that  St.  Peter,  in  the  person  of  his 
successor,  has  always  been  recognized  as  the 
head  of  the  Church,  the  rock  of  the  Church, 
the  shepherd  of  the  flock,  the  holder  of  the 
keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  In  reality, 
I  am  convinced  that  in  the  early  Church  not 
only  the  subordination  of  all  authority  to 
the  head,  but  the  derivation  of  all  authority 
from  the  head,  was  far  more  clearly  apprehended 
than  wre  are  apt  to  imagine.  And  it  may  be 
worth  our  while  to  notice  a  few  of  the  con 
siderations  upon  which  this  conviction  is 
grounded. 

The  expressions  used  by  individual  writers 
when  speaking  of  the  "power  of  the  keys"  have 
a  force  which  cannot  easily  be  misinterpreted. 
Tertullian,  for  example,  says:  " Remember 
that  the  Lord  left  the  keys  with  Peter,  and 
through  him  to  the  Church."*  St.  Cyprian 
quotes  the  words  of  Christ  to  Peter,  and  adds: 
"  From  this  source  flow  the  ordination  of  bishops 
and  the  order  of  the  Churches,  "f  St.  Optatus 

*   Scorpiac.   c.   x.  t  Epist.   xxxiii. 
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is  equally  explicit:  "For  the  sake  of  unity, 
Blessed  Peter  .  .  .  was  preferred  to  the  other 
Apostles,  and  alone  received  the  keys  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  that  he  might  communicate 
them  to  the  rest."*  St.  Gregory  of  Nyssa  uses 
the  same  words:  "Through  Peter  Christ  has 
given  to  the  bishops  the  keys  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven."!  And  not  to  be  further  tedious, 
St.  Innocent,  in  his  correspondence  with  St. 
Augustine  and  the  African  Councils,  refers  to 
the  prerogatives  of  the  Apostolic  See  as  coming 
from  the  Apostle  "from  whom  the  Episcopate 
itself  and  the  whole  authority  of  that  title  has 
its  origin. "{ 

Even  more  significant,  to  my  mind,  is  the 
distinct  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  great 
Patriarchal  Sees  received  their  primitive  mission 
and  consequent  jurisdiction  from  St.  Peter. 
The  declaration  of  the  Council  under  Pope 
Gelasius  asserts  this  in  the  plainest  and  most 
precise,  terms.  After  confessing  that  "the  Holy 
Roman  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church  has 
been  preferred  to  the  rest  by  no  decrees  of  a 
council,  but  has  obtained  the  Primacy  by  the 
Evangelic  voice  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Him 
self,"  the  decree  goes  on  to  affirm:  "First, 
therefore,  is  the  Roman  Church,  the  See  ol 
Peter  the  Apostle,  'not  having  spot  or  wrinkle, 

~'*~~Cont.    Parmcn.    1.    vii.    c.    3.    Claves    rcgni    ecvlorum    com- 
municandas   ccctcris   solus   accepit. 

t   DC   Castlgat.  I   Rpisl.   xxix.   Ad.    Cone.    Carth. 
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nor  any  such  thing.'  But  second  is  the  See 
consecrated  at  Alexandria,  in  the  name  of 
Blessed  Peter,  by  Mark,  his  disciple  and  Evan 
gelist,  who  was  sent  by  Peter  the  Apostle  into 
Egypt,  taught  the  word  of  truth,  and  con 
summated  a  glorious  martyrdom.  And  third 
is  the  See  held  in  honor  at  Antioch  in  the  name 
of  the  same  most  blessed  Apostle  Peter,  because 
that  he  dwelt  there  before  he  came  to  Rome, 
and  there  first  the  name  of  the  new  people  of 
the  Christians  arose." 

But  the  most  satisfactory  proofs  are  to  be 
found  in  the  official  acts  of  the  Popes,  so  soon 
as  in  the  providence  of  God  they  were  really 
free  to  exercise  their  office;  in  the  acceptance 
of  those  acts  by  the  Church  at  large;  and  in 
the  use  which  was  made  of  the  Primacy  by  the 
universal  episcopate.  And  without  going  to 
Catholic  sources  at  all,  I  think  that  we  can 
collect  enough  material  to  justify  this  assertion 
out  of  the  pages  of  Barrow's  Treatise  of  the 
Popes  Supremacy. 

Touching  the  appointment  of  Vicars  Apos 
tolic,  Barrow  makes  the  following  admissions: 
"The  Popes,  indeed,  in  the  fourth  century, 
began  to  practise  a  fine  trick,  very  serviceable 
to  the  enlargement  of  their  power;  which  was 
to  confer  on  certain  bishops,  as  occasion  served, 
or  for  continuance,  the  title  of  their  vicar  or 
lieutenant,  thereby  pretending  to  impart  au- 
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thority  to  them;    whereby   they  were  enabled 
for  performance  of  clivers  things,  which   other 
wise  by  their  own  episcopal   or  inetropolitical 
power  they  could  not  perform.       .  Thus  did  Pope 
Celcstine   constitute   Cyril   in   his   room.     Pope 
Leo    appointed    Anatolius    of    Constantinople. 
Pope  Felix,   Acaeius  of   Constantinople.     Pope 
Hormisdas,  Kpiphanius  of  Constantinople.  Pope 
Simplicius,    to    Zcno,    bishop    of    Seville- 
thought  it  convenient  that  you  should  be  held 
up    by    the    vicariate    authority    of    our    See. 
vSo  did  vSiricius  and  his  successors  constitute  the 
bishops  of  Thessalonica  to  be  their  vicars  in  the 
diocese    of    Illyricum,    wherein    being    then    a 
member  of  the  Western  Empire  they  had  caught 
a  special  jurisdiction;    to  which  Pope  Leo  die 
refer    in    those    words,    which    sometimes    are 
impertinently     alleged     with     reference     to     all 
bishops,   but   concern  only   Anastasius,   bishop 
of  Thessalonica  :   '  We  have  intrusted  thy  charity 
to  be  in  our  stead,  so  that  thou  art  called  into 
part  of  the  solicitude,  not  into  plenitude  of  the 
authority.'     So    did    Pope    Zosimus    bestow    a 
like  pretence  of  vicarious  power  upon  the  bishop 
of  Aries,  which  city  was  the  seat  of  the  temporal 
exarch  in  Gaul.    vSo  to  the  bishop  of  Justiniana 
Prima    in    Bulgaria    (or    Dardania    Europaea) 
the  like  privilege  was  granted  [by  procurement 
of  the  Emperor  Justinian,  native  of  that  place], 
Afterwards  temporary  or  occasional  [!]  vicars 
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were   appointed    (such   as  Austin  in  England, 
Boniface  in  Germany),"  etc.* 

A  similar  list,  given  also  by  Barrow,  will 
furnish  us  with  all  the  evidence  we  need  upon 
the  Apostolic  confirmation  given  by  Popes  to 
the  election  of  bishops  and  metropolitans: 
"Pope  Leo  I.  saith  that  Anatolius  did  'by  the 
favor  of  his  assent  obtain  the  bishoprick  of 
Constantinople/  The  same  Pope  is  alleged  as 
having  confirmed  Maximus  of  Antioch.  The 
same  did  write  to  the  bishop  of  Thessalonica 
(his  vicar)  that  he  should  '  confirm  the  elections 
of  bishops  by  his  authority.'  He  also  confirmed 
Donatus,  an  African  bishop:  'We  will  that 
Donatus  preside  over  the  Lord's  flock,  upon 
condition  that  he  remember  to  send  us  an 
account  of  his  faith.'  Also  Gregory  I.  doth 
complain  of  it,  as  of  an  inordinate  act,  that  a 
bishop  of  Salonse  was  'ordained  without  his 
knowledge.'  Pope  Damasus  did  confirm  the 
ordination  of  Peter  Alexandrinus :  '  The  Alexan 
drians '  (saith  Sozomen)  'did  render  the 
Churches  to  Peter,  being  returned  from  Rome 
with  the  letters  of  Damasus,  which  confirmed 
both  the  Nicene  decrees  and  his  ordination. '"f 

In  both  of  these  extracts  Barrow  quotes  from 
a  letter  of  St.  Leo  to  Anastasius  of  Thessalonica.  J 
Let  us  see  whether  the  Anglican  doctor  has 
any  apology  for  the  easy  assurance  with  which 

*  Suppos.  VI.  x.        f  Suppos.  VI.  vi.        }  Epist.  Ixxxiv. 
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he  tells  us  that  its  words  "concern  only  Anasta- 
sius,  bishop  of  Thessalonica,"  and  "are  imper 
tinently  alleged  with  reference  to  all  bishops." 
The  Pope,  shall  plead  his  own  cause.  "As 
my  predecessors,"  he  writes,  "to  your  prede 
cessors,  so  have  I,  following  the  example  of 
those  gone,  before,  committed  to  your  affection 
my  charge  of  government;  that  you,  imitating 
our  gentleness,  might  relieve  the  care  which  we, 
in  virtue  of  our  headship,  by  divine  institution, 
owe  to  all  Churches,  and  might  in  some  degree 
discharge  our  personal  visitation  to  provinces 
far  distant  from  us.  .  .  .  For  we  have  intrusted 
your  affection  to  represent  us,  so  that  you  arc 
called  to  a  part  of  our  solicitude,  but  not  to  the 
fulness  of  our  power.  .  .  .  But  if,  in  a  matter 
which  you  believe  fit  to  be  considered  and 
decided  on  with  your  brethren,  their  sentence 
differs  from  yours,  let  everything  be.  referred 
to  us  on  the  authority  of  the  Acts,  that  all 
doubtfulness  may  be  removed,  and  we  may 
decree  what  pleaseth  God.  .  .  .  For  the  com 
pactness  of  our  unity  cannot  remain  firm,  unless 
the  bond  of  charity  weld  us  into  an  inseparable 
whole;  because,  'as  we  have  many  members 
in  one  body,  and  all  members  have  not  the  same 
office,  so  we,  being  many,  are  one  body  in  Christ, 
and  everyone  members  one  of  another.1  For 
it  is  the  connection  of  the  whole  body  which 
makes  one  soundness  and  one  beauty;  and 
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this  connection,  as  it  requires  unanimity  in  the 
whole  body,  so  especially  demands  concord 
among  bishops.  For,  though  these  have  a  like 
dignity,  yet  have  they  not  an  equal  jurisdiction; 
since  even  among  the  most  blessed  Apostles, 
as  there  was  a  likeness  of  honor,  so  was  there  a 
certain  distinction  of  power;  and,  the  election 
of  all  being  equal,  pre-eminence  over  the  rest 
was  given  to  one.  From  which  type  the  distinc 
tion  also  between  bishops  has  arisen;  and  it 
was  provided  by  a  great  ordering  that  all  should 
ndt  claim  to  themselves  all  things,  but  that  in 
every  province  there  should  be  one  whose  sen 
tence  should  be  considered  the  first  among  his 
brethren ;  and  others  again,  seated  in  the  greater 
cities,  should  undertake  a  larger  care,  through 
whom  the  direction  of  the  Universal  Church 
should  converge  to  the  one  See  of  Peter,  and 
nothing  anywhere  disagree  with  its  Head." 

So  spoke  Leo  ''the  majestic,"  of  whom  the 
Fathers  of  the  Fourth  General  Council  declared 
that  he  presided  over  them  as  a  head  over  the 
members.  As  for  his  modern  traducer,  he  has 
served  our  purpose  long  enough ;  his  name  shall 
vex  these  pages  no  more. 

As  Leo  the  Great,  in  the  fifth  century,  com 
mitted  to  Anastasius  his  "charge  of  govern 
ment"  to  "provinces  far  distant,"  so  Gregory 
the  Great,  in  the  sixth,  gave  mission  to  the  holy 
Augustine  to  build  up  again  the  ruins  of  the 
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Church  in  the  yet  more  remote  region  of  Britain. 
The  British  Church  had  been  organized  as  early 
as  the  second  century,  by  Pope  Kleutlierius. 
For  more  than  two  centuries  it  had  flourished 
in  peace,  and  in  full  communion  with  the  See.  of 
vSt.  Peter.  British  prelates  had  sat  at  the  Council 
of  Aries  in  314,  and  had  joined  in  the  letter 
which  the  Fathers  of  that  Council  sent  to  the 
Roman  Pontiff,  together  with  the  canons  they 
had  framed;  an  epistle  in  which  they  "salute 
the  most  religious  Pope,  with  deserved  reverence; 
being-  joined  in  the  common  bond  of  charity 
and  with  the  tie  of  unity  of  our  holy  Mother 
the  Church";  declaring  that  in  the  Roman  See 
"the  Apostles  continued  daily  to  sit,"  and 
desiring  that  their  decrees  "might  be  made 
known  to  all  by  him  who  holds  the  chief  diocese." 
A  generation  later,  bishops  from  Britain  had 
assisted  at  the  Council  of  Sardica,  and  had 
borne  their  part  in  the  superb  tribute  which 
was  there  rendered  to  the  supremacy  of  "the 
Head,  the  See  of  Peter  the  Apostle." 

With  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  came 
the  great  heresy  of  the  West;  and  when  Pe- 
lagianism,  choked  in  Africa  by  St.  Augustine 
and  twice  condemned  by  the  Holy  See,  turned 
northward  and  invaded  the  island  which  had 
given  birth  to  its  author — Pelagius  was  a  native 
of  Britain, — then  "Pope  Celestine  sent  in  his 
own  stead  Gcrmanus,  Bishop  of  Auxerre,  that 
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he  might  drive  out  the  heretics,  and  guide  the 
Britons  to  the  Catholic  faith."*  And  when  the 
pestilence  of  error,  arrested  for  a  season,  had 
broken  out  again  in  the  pontificate  of  Leo, 
Germanus  had  once  more  crossed  the  Channel 
and  won  a  second  conquest  for  the  truth,  f 

Then  came  days  of  darkness.  From  the  time 
of  Leo  to  the  time  of  Gregory,  an  interval  of 
more  than  a  century,  Picts  and  Scots,  and  still 
more  barbarous  because  treacherous  Saxons, 
had  ravaged  the  land,  and,  as  Gildas  tells  us, 
had  "destroyed  as  far  as  possible  every  vestige 
of  Christianity."  The  Church  in  the  afflicted 
island  had  long  been  cut  off  from  intercourse 
with  the  main  body  and  with  the  head,  and 
had  almost  ceased  to  exist  at  all,  when  St. 
Gregory,  moved  with  compassion  for  those 
to  whom  he  had  himself  desired  to  be  sent,} 
chose  out  a  humble  monk  from  his  own  monas 
tery  of  vSt.  Andrew,  and  laid  upon  him  the 
burden  of  triple  duty,  as  missionary,  mediator, 
and  metropolitan;  giving  him  jurisdiction  in 
the  memorable  words:  "We  commit  to  you, 
brother,  the  care  of  all  the  bishops  of  Britain, 
that  the  unlearned  may  be  instructed,  the  weak 
strengthened  by  persuasion,  and  the  perverse 
corrected  by  authority.  "§ 

*  St.   Prosper,  In   Chronico  ad  ann.  429.         f  A.   D.  447. 
t  When  a  priest,  Gregory  had  entreated  Benedict  I.  to  send 
him  to  the  nation  of  the  English.     (Ven.  Bede,  1.  ii.  c.  i.) 
§  Epist.  Ixiv.  Ven.  Bede,  1.  i.  c.  27. 
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Alas!  the  few  remaining  British  bishops, 
blinded  by  hatred  of  their  Saxon  invaders,* 
and  fearing  what  they  imagined  to  be  the 
imperious  temper  of  the  new  envoy,!  refused  to 
co-operate  in  the  work  of  restoration  which 
had  been  begun.  They  drew  apart;  and,  after 
lingering  for  a  while  in  sullen  isolation,  their 
succession  died  out  utterly.  In  the  glory  of 
England's  second  conversion  to  the  faith  they 
had  no  share. 

It  is  no  portion  of  our  present  task  to  trace 
those  fruitful  labors  by  which,  under  the  direc 
tion  and  solicitous  ministration  of  the  successors 
of  vSt.  Peter,  a  new  Christian  Church  was 
established  and  built  up  in  the  island  of  Great 
Britain.  Bven  Protestant  revisers  of  history 
have  been  unable  to  obscure  the  splendor  of 
those  nine  eventful  centuries,  during  which  the 
growth  of  Anglo-Saxon  civilization  made,  the 
Catholic  Church  of  England  the  pride,  and  boast 
of  Christendom.  Whatever  of  greatness  the 
English  nation  has  achieved,  whatever  there 
is  that  is  broad  and  noble  and  enduring  in  the 
inheritance  which  it  has  received  from  the  past, 
it  owes  to  the  Catholic  Christianity  which  first 
reclaimed  it  from  barbarism,  and  then  educated 
it  to  all  that  is  beautiful  and  honorable;  which 
taught  it  the  lessons  of  justice  and  liberty  —  aye! 

*    Bcdf,    1.    i.    c.    2  2  ;   1.    ii.    c.    2<  ». 
t   Ibid.,  1.  ii.  c.  -2. 
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the  forgotten  lessons  of  generosity  and  mercy,— 
to  that  grand  old  Church,  which,  as  poor  Cobbett 
says,  erected  every  edifice  now  remaining  in 
the  country  worth  the  trouble  of  walking  a 
hundred  yards  to  see,  and  created  every  semi 
nary  of  learning,  and  caused  to  be  enacted  every 
law,  and  to  be  framed  every  institution  of 
which  England  has  a  right  to  be  proud. 

With  reluctant  steps,  let  us  pass  on  to  the 
day  of  England's  calamity,  when  unlawful 
passion  ministering  to  unhallowed  pride  tempted 
a  king  to  lay  sacrilegious  hands  upon  the  things 
of  God,  and  to  grasp  at  a  jurisdiction  which 
could  be  exercised  only  by  him  who  held  the 
keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  We  have  some 
thing  still  to  do  if  we  would  elicit  the  full  mean 
ing  of  that  Reformation  which  exchanged 
Catholic  unity  for  insular  independence,  and 
replaced  the  Church  of  Christ  by  a  royal 
Establishment. 

It  has  already  been  noted  that  the  changes 
in  matters  of  dogma  which  were  effected  under 
Henry,  Edward,  and  Elizabeth,  were  never 
even  distantly  contemplated  by  those  who 
initiated  the  English  Reformation.  Heresy 
in  England  was  not  the  cause  but  the  conse 
quence  of  schism.  It  has  been  observed  further, 
in  another  place,  that  the  Established  Church 
was,  and  still  continues  to  be,  an  attempt  to 
realize  the  falsehood  that  in  matters  of  juris- 
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diction  the  spiritual  order  is  subordinate  to  the 
secular.  It  only  remains  to  record  in  precise 
terms  what  that  doctrine  was  by  which  King 
Henry  and  his  ecclesiastical  advisers  justified 
the  first  fatal  act  of  separation,  and  under  which 
they  were  able  to  disguise,  even  from  many 
good  men,  a  principle  which  in  its  naked  state 
ment  is  simply  anti-Christian.  The  postulate, 
then,  of  these  reformers,  the  point  of  departure 
and  the  ultimate  resolution  of  this  national 
Christianity,  its  badge  and  token,  sum  and 
substance,  is  this:  that  the  head  of  the  vState 
is  also,  by  God's  appointment,  the  head  of  the 
Church,  and  therefore  the  source  of  all  juris 
diction,  both  spiritual  and  temporal.  The  Royal 
Supremacy  meant  nothing  more  and  nothing 
less  than  the  Supremacy  of  the  Pope  expressed 
in  the  person  of  the  King. 

It  would  be  an  imposition  upon  the  patience 
of  my  readers  if  I  were  to  attempt  any  formal 
proof  of  a  proposition  which  affirms  a  very  familiar 
fact  of  history.  I  will  only  so  far  presume  upon 
their  indulgence  as  to  quote  a  single  passage, 
though  a  lengthy  one,  in  which  an  English 
historian  has  summed  up  the  proceedings  of 
half  a  century,  and  into  which  he  has  condensed 
the  evidence  of  unnumbered  State  papers,  royal 
edicts  and  acts  of  Parliament.  Lord  Macaulay, 
in  the  first  chapter  of  his  History  of  England, 
writes : 
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"What   Henry   and   his   favorite   counsellors 
meant  by  the  supremacy  was  certainly  nothing 
less  than  the  whole  power  of  the  keys.     The 
king  was  to  be  the  pope  of  his  kingdom,   the 
vicar  of  God,  the  expositor  of  Catholic  verity, 
the  channel  of  sacramental  graces.   He  arrogated 
to  himself  the  right  of  deciding  dogmatically 
what    was    orthodox    doctrine    and    what    was 
heresy;   of  drawing  up  and  imposing  confessions 
of  faith,  and  of  giving  religious  instruction  to 
his  people.    He  proclaimed  that  all  jurisdiction, 
spiritual  as  well  as  temporal,  was  derived  from 
him  alone,  and  that  it  was  in  his  power  to  confer 
the  episcopal  character  and  to  take  it  away. 
He  actually  ordered  his  seal  to  be  put  to  com 
missions    by    which    bishops    were    appointed, 
who    were    to    exercise    their   functions   during 
his  royal  pleasure.    According  to  this  system, 
as  expounded  by  Cranmer,   the  king  was  the 
spiritual  as  well  as  the  temporal  chief  of  the 
nation.     In  both  capacities  his  Highness  must 
have  lieutenants.    As  he  appointed  civil  officers 
to  keep  his  seal,  to  collect  his  revenues,  and  to 
dispense  justice  in  his  name,  so  he  appointed 
divines  of  various  ranks  to  preach  the  Gospel 
and  to  administer  the  sacraments.    It  was  un 
necessary  that  there  should  be  any  imposition 
of  hands.    The  king — such  was  the  opinion  of 
Cranmer  given  in  the  plainest  words — might, 
in  virtue  of  authority  derived  from  God,  make  a 
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priest;  and  the  priest  so  made  needed  no  ordi 
nation  whatever.  These  opinions  Cranmer 
followed  out  to  their  legitimate  eonseqiienees. 
He  held  that  his  own  spiritual  functions,  like 
the  secular  functions  of  the  chancellor  and 
treasurer,  were  at  once  determined  by  a  demise 
of  the  crown.  When  Henry  died,  therefore, 
the  Archbishop  and  his  suffragans  took  out 
fresh  commissions,  empowering  them  to  ordain 
and  to  perform  other  spiritual  functions  till  the 
new  sovereign  should  think  fit  to  order  other 
wise.  When  it  was  objected  that  a  power 
to  bind  and  to  loose,  altogether  distinct  from 
temporal  power,  had  been  given  by  Our  Lord 
to  His  Apostles,  the  theologians  of  this  school 
replied  that  the  power  to  bind  and  to  loose 
had  descended,  not  to  the  clergy,  but  to  the 
whole  body  of  Christian  men,  and  ought  to  be 
exercised  by  the  chief  magistrate,  as  the  repre 
sentative  of  the  society.  When  it  was  objected 
that  vSt.  Paul  had  spoken  of  certain  persons 
whom  the  Holy  Ghost  had  made  overseers  and 
shepherds  of  the  faithful,  it  was  answered  that 
King  Henry  was  the  very  overseer,  the  very 
shepherd,  whom  the  Holy  Ghost  had  appointed, 
and  to  whom  the  expressions  of  vSt.  Paul  applied. 
'These  high  pretensions  gave  scandal  to 
Protestants  as  well  as  to  Catholics;  and  the 
scandal  was  greatly  increased  when  the  suprem 
acy,  which  Mary  had  resigned  back  to  the 
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Pope,  was  again  annexed  to  the  Crown,  on  the 
accession  of  Elizabeth.  It  seemed  monstrous 
that  a  woman  should  be  the  chief  bishop  of  a 
Church  in  which  an  Apostle  had  forbidden 
her  even  to  let  her  voice  be  heard.  The  queen, 
therefore,  found  it  necessary  expressly  to  dis 
claim  that  sacerdotal  character  which  her  father 
had  assumed,  and  which,  according  to  Cranmer, 
had  been  inseparably  joined,  by  divine  ordi 
nance,  to  the  regal  function.  When  the  Anglican 
confession  of  faith  was  revised  in  her  reign, 
the  supremacy  was  explained  in  a  manner 
somewhat  different  from  that  which  had  been 
fashionable  at  the  court  of  Henry.  Cranmer 
had  declared,  in  emphatic  terms,  that  God  had 
immediately  committed  to  Christian  princes 
the  whole  cure  of  all  their  subjects,  as  well 
concerning  the  administration  of  God's  word 
for  the  cure  of  souls  as  concerning  the  ministra 
tion  of  things  political.  The  thirty-seventh 
article  of  religion,  framed  under  Elizabeth, 
declares,  in  terms  as  emphatic,  that  the  minis 
tering  of  God's  word  does  not  belong  to  princes. 
'The  queen,  however,  still  had  over  the 
Church  a  visitatorial  power  of  vast  and  unde 
fined  extent.  She  was  intrusted  by  parliament 
with  the  office  of  restraining  and  punishing 
heresy  and  every  sort  of  ecclesiastical  abuse, 
and  was  permitted  to  delegate  her  authority  to 
commissioners.  The  bishops  were  little  more 
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than  her  ministers.  Rather  than  grant  to  the 
civil  magistrate  the  absolute  power  of  nominat 
ing  spiritual  pastors,  the  Church  of  Rome,  in  the 
eleventh  century,  set  all  Europe  on  fire.  Rather 
than  grant  to  the  civil  magistrate  the  absolute 
power  of  nominating  spiritual  pastors,  the 
ministers  of  the  Church  of  vScotland,  in  our 
own  time,  resigned  their  livings  by  hundreds. 
The  Church  of  England  had  no  such  scruples. 
"By  the  royal  authority  alone  her  prelates  were 
appointed.  By  the  royal  authority  alone  her 
convocations  were  summoned,  regulated,  pro 
rogued,  and  dissolved.  Without  the  royal 
sanction  her  canons  had  no  force.  One  of  the 
articles  of  her  faith  was,  that  without  the  royal 
consent  no  ecclesiastical  council  could  lawfully 
assemble.  From  all  her  judicatures  an  appeal 
lay,  in  the  last  resort,  to  the  sovereign,  even 
when  the  question  was,  whether  an  opinion 
ought  to  be  accounted  heretical,  or  whether 
the  administration  of  a  sacrament  had  been 
valid." 

The  plain  doctrine,  then,  of  Anglicanism 
concerning  jurisdiction,  the  doctrine  upon  which 
the  Church  of  England  was  founded,  and  by 
virtue  of  which  it  continues  to  exist,  is  that  all 
ecclesiastical  authority  emanates  from  the  Head 
of  the — vSTATE.  There  is  no  disguising  this. 

As  for  any  opinions  which  may  be  enter 
tained  on  this  subject  of  jurisdiction  by  members 
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of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
United  States,  they  require  no  notice.  American 
Episcopalians,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
discover,  have  no  theory  of  jurisdiction  what 
ever.  The  English  Reformation  represented 
an  idea,  however  false  that  idea  may  have  been 
in  itself,  and  however  incoherent  may  be  the 
results  to  which  it  has  led.  But  Protestant 
Episcopacy  in  America,  so  far  as  jurisdiction  is 
concerned,  represents  nothing  at  all. 

Perhaps  there  are  some  who  will  be  able  not 
only  to  understand  the  logic  of  my  case,  but 
to  enter  into  its  sympathies.  As  a  Protestant 
Episcopalian,  my  heart  was  over  the  sea.  My 
eyes  were  ever  turning  to  my  Mother  Church, 
the  old  Church  of  England.  Her  theologians 
stood  to  me  in  place  of  all  the  saints.  Her 
traditions,  as  I  cherished  them,  had  for  me  an 
indescribable  attraction.  They  were  fair  with 
the  beauty  of  holiness,  and  ambrosial  with  the 
flavor  of  antiquity,  and  sweet-scented  with  the 
aroma  of  scholarship. 

Even  now,  as  a  Catholic,  I  think  of  the  parent 
Church  as  I  cannot  of  its  republican  offspring. 
The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  is  only  a 
new  sect,  very  respectable,  to  be  sure,  and  con 
servative — though  doctrinally  rather  piebald; 
but,  after  all,  a  new  sect  in  a  new  land.  But 
England  was  once  Catholic.  And  like  one  of 
her  ruined  abbeys,  she  is  comely  still  with 
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intimations  of  a  glory  that  has  been.  The 
sepulchres  of  the  pro])hels  are  there  alas! 
not  even  coldly  garnished  by  the  hands  of 
Scribes  and  Pharisees;  yet  still  there,  and 
precious  \vith  the  dust  of  the  saints.  And  the 
stately  minsters,  though  silent  now  and  bare, 
mark  out,  from  north  to  south,  the  ancient, 
high  places  of  the  Church  of  God. 

iCngland  was  once  a  fruitful  bough.  Hut 
now,  ()  Church  of  Kngland,  thou  art  but  one 
of  those  broken  branches  of  which  St.  Augustine 
speaks  so  sadly,  which  lie  and  wither  each  in 
its  own  place!  Ubi  cecidisti  ibi  remanes,  el 
ubi  separata  es  ibi  arescis. 
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PAPAL  INFALLIBILITY. 

WE  have  been  speaking,  it  will  be  remembered, 
of  the  relation  of  Primacy  to  Unity.  I  began 
with  the  proposition  that  the  Primacy  of  the 
Holy  vSee  is  the  means  which  God  has  employed 
to  secure  the  unity  of  the  Church;  or,  as  St. 
Augustine  expresses  it,  St.  Peter  personates  the 
Church,  and  represents  its  unity  and  universality. 
I  have  said  all  that  needs  to  be  said  upon  the 
truth  that  the  Head  of  the  Church  has  received 
from  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  the  plenitude  of 
authority  to  rule  and  govern.  It  remains  for 
me  to  say  something  upon  the  collateral  truth 
that  the  Vicar  of  Christ  is  by  Christ's  appoint 
ment  the  doctor,  or  teacher,  of  all  Christians. 

That  the  Church  must  have  a  visible  Head 
has  been  proved.  But  the  very  mission  of  the 
Church — the  Ecclesia  Docens — is  to  teach. 
It  follows  therefore  immediately  that  the  Head 
of  the  Church  must  be  the  chief  doctor  of  the 
Church.  Now,  the  doctrine  of  the  Church's 
unity  requires  that  the  dogmatical  judgments 
of  the  Head  of  the  Church  should  be  final,  or, 
to  use  a  word  celebrated  in  controversy, 
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irreformable.  The  Angel  of  the  Schools  implies 
this,  at  the  same  time  that  he  shows,  by  reason 
ing  which  is  as  cogent  as  it  is  condensed,  that 
primacy  is  involved  in  the  notion  of  unity: 
"For  the  unity  of  the  Church  it  is  necessary 
that  all  the  faithful  agree  in  faith.  But  con 
cerning  points  of  faith  it  happens  that  questions 
are  raised.  Now,  the  Church  would  be  divided 
by  a  diversity  of  opinions,  unless  it  were  pre 
served  in  unity  by  the  sentence  of  one.  So, 
then,  it  is  demanded  for  the  preservation  of  the 
Church's  unity  that  there  be  one  to  preside 
over  the  \vhole  Church." 

But  it  has  been  proved  that  a  Church  which 
is  divinely  commissioned  to  teach  must  be 
divinely  protected  against  error  in  its  teaching. 
The  Church  is  infallible.  Therefore  the  Head 
of  the  Church  is  infallible;  for,  as  vSt.  Thomas 
demonstrates,  the  faith  of  the  Church  must  be 
fixed  by  the  decisions  of  its  Head.  An  infallible 
Church  with  a  fallible  Head  would  be  an 
absurdity. 

The  infallibility  of  the  Head  of  the  Church  is, 
then,  a  logical  inference  from  the  infallibility 
of  the  Church.  The  argument  is  one  from  effect 
to  condition  (to  use  Whately's  phrase).  From 
the  infallibility  of  the  Church  we  infer  the 
infallibility  of  its  Head,  inasmuch  as  the  latter 
is  an  essential  condition  of  the  former. 

*   St.    Thomas,    Coul.   Geniilcs,   \.   iv.   c.   76. 
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It  has  been  shown  that  General  Councils  are 
neither  the  means  by  which  the  unity  of  the 
Church  is  secured  nor  the  sovereignty  by  which 
the  Church  is  governed.    By  similar  reasoning 
it   is   equally   demonstrable   that   it   is   not   in 
virtue  of  its  Councils  that  the  Church  is  in 
fallible.   A  Council  is  only  the  Church  convened ; 
and  a  Council  is  infallible  in  virtue  of  the  in 
fallibility  of  the  Church.     The  Church  is  in 
fallible  at  all  times  and  in  all  places.    And  it  is 
-always  and  everywhere  true  that  the  faith  of 
the  Church  is  determined  by  the  faith  of  its 
Head.    Accordingly,  as  we  have  seen,  it  is  true 
as  a  matter  of  fact  that  from  the  fourth  century 
to  the  sixteenth  nothing  has  been  "accounted 
valid  or  to  be  received  in  universal  Councils 
but  what  the  See  of  St.  Peter  has  approved"; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,   "whatever  she  alone 
has   rejected,   that  only  is  rejected."*     There 
have  been  intervals  of  centuries  during  which 
no  Council  has  been  called  together;   and  there 
is  no  reason  why  such  intervals  should  not  cover 
thousands  as  well  as  hundreds  of  years.    Yet 
infallibility  is  neither  dormant  nor  intermittent. 
By    way    of    caveat    against    possible    mis 
apprehension,  it  may  be  well  to  notice  one  or 
two  points,  which,  however  obvious  in  them 
selves,  cannot  safely  be  taken  for  granted  in 
a  work   intended  for  miscellaneous,    and   per- 

*  Pope  Nicholas  I.   Epist.  vii. 
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ha])s  not  always  friendly,  readers.  He  it  under 
stood,  then,  that  in  speaking  of  the  Chnreh 
and  of  its  Head  L  do  not  for  an  instant  imply 
that  the  two  are  separable  even  in  conception. 
It  is  only,  therefore,  from  the.  imperfection  of 
language  that  I  even  seem  to  speak  of  a  two 
fold  infallibility.  The  infallibility  of  the  Chnreh 
is  the  infallibility  of  its  Head.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  perfectly  legitimate  to  argue  that  the 
infallibility  of  the  Chnreh  is  derived  from  its 
Head. 

Again,  when  I  speak  of  the  Head  of  the  Church 
as  infallible,  I  mean  that  he  is  infallible  as  the 
Head  of  the  Church;  in  other  words,  when  lie 
speaks  by  virtue  of  the  authority  of  his  office. 
Such  a  functional  prerogative  has  nothing 
to  do  with  any  man's  private  character,  his 
abilities,  attainments,  or  discretion.  The.  in 
fallible  Head  of  the  Church  not  only  may  be, 
but  must  be,  a  fallible  and  peccable  man- 
You  do  not  comprehend  this,  my  friend.  Xo; 
it  is  one  of  those  truths  which  are  spiritually 
discerned.  You  do  not  think  it  possible  that 
God  should  have  put  such  treasure  into  earthen 
vessels.  Just  as,  when  the.  Church  tells  you 
that  her  Lord  has  left  with  her  the  power  of 
forgiving  and  retaining  sins,  you  do  not  tinder- 
stand  how  God  can  have  given  such  power  unto 
men. 

Let  me  repeat  also  what  was  very  plainly 
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brought  out  when  treating  of  infallibility  in 
general — that  the  office  of  infallibility  is  not 
to  reveal  new  truth,  but  to  protect  old  truth. 
Infallibility  is  one  thing,  and  inspiration  is 
another.  When,  therefore,  we  say  that  the 
Head  of  the  Church  must  be  infallible,  we  mean 
that  it  is  an  attribute  of  such  Headship  to 
define  unerringly  the  faith  of  the  Church  where 
insoever  that  faith  has  been  misinterpreted  or 
misrepresented,  and  to  decide  with  certainty, 
whenever  the  need  of  the  Church  requires 
such  a  decision,  whether  a  given  doctrine— 
by  whatever  name  it  call  itself,  religious,  philo 
sophical,  or  political — is  or  is  not  in  accordance 
with  the  original  revelation.  Infallibility  does 
not  go  outside  of  the  sphere  of  revelation.  At 
the  same  time,  infallibility  alone  is  competent 
to  determine  what  does  or  does  not  fall  within 
that  sphere.  Because  the  advocates  of  some 
noxious  error  choose  to  call  their  heresy  a  social 
theory,  or  a  philosophical  principle,  with  which 
in  their  opinion  the  Church  has  nothing  to  do, 
that  does  not  hinder  the  Church  from  asserting 
the  supremacy  of  divine  law  over  human  passion, 
or  from  defending  sacred  truth  against  insidious 
falsehood. 

Thus  far  we  have  followed  reason  and  logic. 
All  that  has  been  said  concerning  the  infallibility 
of  the  Head  of  the  Church  has  been  strictly 
developed  from  the  simple  notion  of  the  Church 
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itself.  Let  us  listen  now  for  a  while  to  the  teach 
ing  of  authority  concerning  its  own  prerogative; 
and  then  let  us  glance  at  the  evidence  of  tradi 
tion;  and  finally  at  the  testimony  of  history 
to  the  truth  that  in  the  Apostolic  See  the.  faith 
has  ever  been  preserved  immaculate. 

vSt.  Thomas  Aquinas,  immediately  after  the 
words  which  were  quoted  a  while  a-'o,  con 
tinues  his  argument  as  follows:  "Now  it  is 
plain  that  Christ  is  not  wanting  in  necessary 
tilings  to  the  Church  which  He  loved,  and  for 
wliich  He  shed  His  blood,  since  even  of  the 
vSyna(^OL';ue  it  is  said  by  the  Lord,  'What  more 
ouijlit  I  to  have  done  for  My  vineyard  which 
I  have  not  done?1  We  can  not,  therefore,  doubt 
that  one,  by  the  ordering  of  Christ,  presides  over 
the  whole  Church."  We  cannot  doubt,  that  is, 
a  priori—  from  the  reason  of  the  case;  since 
the  unity  of  the  Church  requires  that  questions 
oi  faith  should  be  determined  by  the  sentence 
of  one.  vStill  less  can  we  doubt  when  we  know 
that  there  has  always  existed  in  the  Church 
an  authority,  basing  its  title,  upon  the  words  of 
Christ,  by  the  sentence  of  which,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  questions  of  faith  have  always  been 
determined. 

The  Holy  See,  then,  claims  to  be,  not  only 
infallible,  but  the  or^an  of  infallibility  to  the 
Church.  In  proof  of  this  assertion,  which  really 
needs  no  proof,  I  will  only  quote,  from  the 
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Letter  of  Pope  Pius  IX.  to  the  Bishops  of  the 
Church,  being  his  first  Encyclical  after  his 
elevation  to  the  Chair  of  Peter.  And  before 
giving  the  extract,  let  me,  if  I  may,  direct 
attention  to  the  marvellous  manner  in  which 
it  sums  up  in  the  fewest  possible  words  the 
entire  treatise  concerning  the  Church  and 
concerning  divine  faith. 

"God  Himself,"  says  the  holy  Pontiff,  "has 
constituted  a  living  authority  to  teach  and 
establish  the  true  and  legitimate  sense  of  His 
heavenly  revelation,  and  to  settle  by  an  infallible 
judgment  all  controversies  in  matters  of  faith 
and  morals,  lest  the  faithful  be  'carried  about 
with  every  wind  of  doctrine  by  the  wickedness 
of  men,  according  to  the  contrivance  of  error.' 
This  living  and  infallible  authority  is  to  be 
found  in  that  Church  only  which,  having  been 
built  by  Christ  our  Lord  upon  Peter,  the  head, 
prince,  and  pastor  of  the  whole  Church,  whose 
faith  He  promised  should  never  fail,  has  always 
had  its  legitimate  Pontiffs,  deducing  without 
interruption  their  origin  from  Peter,  seated  in 
Peter's  Chair,  heirs  and  guardians  of  Peter's 
doctrine,  dignity,  honor,  and  power.  And  since 
where  Peter  is,  there  is  the  Church  (St.  Ambrcs. 
in  Psalm  xl),  and  Peter  speaks  through  the 
Roman  Pontiff  (Condi.  Chalced.  Act  2),  and 
always  in  his  successors  lives  and  exercises 
judgment  (Synod.  Ephes.  Act  3),  and  bestows 
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on  those  who  seek  it  the  truth  of  faith  uSt. 
Petr.  Chrysol.  E/>ist.  ad  Entych.),  therefore  the 
divine  utterances  are  to  be  taken  in  that  precise 
sense  which  was  and  is  held  by  this  Roman 
Chair  of  Blessed  Peter,  which,  as  the  mother 
and  mistress  of  all  Churches  (Condi.  Trid. 
vSess.  VII.  de  Bapt.),  has  ever  preserved  whole 
and  inviolate  the  faith  delivered  by  Christ, 
and  has  taught  it  to  the  faithful,  showing  to 
all  the  way  of  salvation  and  the  doctrine  of 
uncorrupted  truth." 

In  this  wonderful  passage  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church's  unity  through  its  Head  is  verbally 
blended,  so  to  speak — as  it  is  ineffably  associated 
in  reality, — with  that  of  the  infallibility  of  the 
Church  through  the  faith  of  him  who  was  made 
its  foundation.  The  Church,  the  whole  Church, 
was  built  upon  Peter:  where  Peter  is,  there  is 
the  Church;  through  Peter,  whose  faith  can 
never  fail,  the  promises  of  Christ  to  His  Church 
are  perpetually  fulfilled. 

Here,  then,  we.  have  found  all  that  reason 
has  led  us  to  expect.  We  have  discovered  that 
''living  and  infallible  authority"  which  Ciod 
Himself  has  constituted,  in  that  Church  which 
Christ  has  built  UPON  PICTICR.  This  is  the  foun 
dation  upon  which  our  faith  shall  rest  henceforth 
immovable. 

But.  I  have  promised  to  say  something,  not 
onlv  upon  the  declarations  of  authority  itself 
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touching  its  own  prerogative,  but  also  upon  the 
proof  which  sacred  tradition  supplies  of  the 
recognition  of  that  prerogative  by  the  Church. 
The  Letter  of  Pius  IX.,  by  its  citations  and 
references,  shows  that  this  evidence  is  of  essen 
tial  importance;  not  that  infallibility  is 
grounded  on  the  testimony  of  antiquity,  but 
that  the  Church  in  all  ages  bears  witness  to 
infallibility  as  a  perpetual  divine  fact.  Here 
again  our  task  is  much  simplified;  for  the 
Holy  Father  himself  has  quoted  passages  which 
ought  to  suffice ;  and  the  reader  who  has  had  the 
patience  to  follow  me  thus  far  will  recall  others 
also,  scattered  up  and  down  in  this  book,  which, 
unless  he  be  not  merely  captious  but  incredulous, 
will  furnish  all  that  he  requires  in  the  way  of 
attestation  from  the  Fathers  and  the  early 
Councils.  It  will  do  no  harm,  however,  and  will 
give  an  appearance  of  greater  completeness 
to  our  present  discussions,  if  we  collect  a  few 
more  contributions. 

St.  Augustine's  comment  upon  the  condem 
nation  of  Pelagianism  is  as  follows:  "Jam 
enim  de  hac  causa  duo  concilia  missa  sunt  ad 
Sedem  Apostolicam;  inde  etiam  rescripta  vene- 
runt.  Causa  finita  est."  These  famous  words 
have  sometimes  been  abbreviated,  indeed  have 
passed  into  the  aphorism:  "Roma  locuta  est; 
causa  finita  est." 

*   Serm.   cxxxi. 
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The  Rescn'ptd  which  came  from  the  Apostolic 
See,  and  by  which  the  cause  \vas  finished, 
are  Pope  Innocent's  decisions.  In  the  first  vSt. 
Innocent  says:  "You  have  referred  to  our 
judgment,  knowing  what  is  due  to  the  Apostolic 
vSee,  since  all  we  who  are  placed  in  this  position 
desire  to  follow  the  Apostle  himself,  from  whom 
the  very  Episcopate  and  all  the  authority  of 
this  title  sprung.  Following  whom,  we  know 
as  well  how  to  condemn  the  evil  as  to  approve 
the  good.  And  this,  too,  that  guarding,  accord 
ing  to  the  duty  of  bishops,  the  institutions  of 
the  Fathers,  ye  resolve  that  these  regulations 
should  not  be  trodden  under  foot,  which  they, 
in  pursuance  of  no  human  but  a  divine  sentence, 
have  decreed — namely,  that  whatever  was  being 
carried  on,  although  in  the  most  distant  and 
remote  provinces,  should  not  be  terminated 
before  it  was  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  this 
vSee;  by  the  full  authority  of  which  the  just 
sentence  should  be  confirmed,  and  that  thence 
all  other  Churches  might  derive  what  they 
should  order,  whom  they  should  absolve,  whom, 
as  being  bemired  with  ineffaceable  pollution, 
the  stream  that  is  worthy  only  of  pure  bodies 
should  avoid;  so  that  from  their  parent  source 
all  waters  should  flow,  and  through  the  different 
regions  of  the  whole  world  the  pure  streams  of 
the  fountain  well  forth  uncorrupted." 

In   the  second  decision   Pope   Innocent  adds: 
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"  Especially  so  often  as  a  matter  of  faith  is  under 
discussion,  I  conceive  that  all  my  brethren  and 
fellow-bishops  can  only  refer  to  Peter — that  is, 
the  source  of  their  own  name  and  honor, — just  as 
your  affection  hath  now  referred,  for  what  may 
benefit  all  Churches  in  common  throughout  the 
whole  world.  For  the  inventors  of  evils  must 
necessarily  become  more  cautious  when  they 
see  that,  at  the  reference  of  a  double  synod, 
they  have  been  severed  from  ecclesiastical 
communion  by  our  sentence." 

St.  Leo  the  Great,  speaking  as  a  private 
Doctor,  declares  that  "the  solidity  of  that  faith 
which  was  commended  in  the  Prince  of  the 
Apostles  is  perpetual;  and  as  that  which 
Peter  believed  in  Christ  abides  forever,  so 
does  that  forever  abide  which  Christ  instituted 
in  Peter."*  And  in  another  sermon  he  refers 
to  his  predecessors  in  the  Pontificate  as  men 
"who  for  so  many  ages  have  been  preserved 
by  the  teaching  of  the  Holy  Spirit  from  any 
encroachment  of  heresy."! 

In  arguing  upon  the  fulfilment  of  Our  Lord's 
prophetical  words  to  St.  Peter,  I  quoted  a 
sentence  from  the  profession  of  faith  of  Pope 
Hormisdas,  which  was  signed  by  the  Oriental 
bishops  early  in  the  sixth  century,  and  was 

*  Serm.  ii.   in  die  Assumptionis  suce. 

f  Quos  per  tot  saectila  docente  Spiritu  Sancto  nulla  hseresis 
violavit. — Scrm.  xc. 
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afterwards  reiterated  by  the  Fathers  of  the 
Eighth  General  Council:  "Hate  qiue  dieta  sunt 
rerum  probantur  effectibus."  The  completed 
passage  will  have  for  us  now  a  fresh  interest 
and  a  fuller  meaning:  'The  saying  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  cannot  be  passed  by,  who  said, 
'Thou  art  Peter,'  etc.  These  words  are  proved 
by  their  actual  effects;  for  in  the  Apostolic 
Sec  the  Catholic  religion  has  ever  been  preserved 
immaculate  and  the  faith  taughtwithont  stain." 
The  same  declaration  affirms,  further  on,  that 
"in  the  Apostolic  See  is  the  perfect  and  true 
solidity  of  the  Christian  religion." 

Very  similar  are  the  words  of  Pope  Agatho, 
which  were  addressed  indeed  to  the  Kmpcror 
Constantine  IV.,  but  which  the  Bishops  of 
the  Sixth  General  Council,  assembled  at  Con 
stantinople,  made  their  own;  receiving  them 
with  the  acclamation,  "Peter  hath  spoken  by 
Agatho."  "Peter"  -thus  the  letter  ivnds 
"by  a  triple  commendation  received  the  spiritual 
sheep  of  the  Church  from  the  Redeemer  of  all, 
to  be  fed  by  him;  under  whose  protection  this 
His  Apostolic  Church  has  never  turned  aside 
from  the  way  of  truth  into  any  error  whatsoever; 
and  his  authority,  as  that  of  the  Prince  of  all 
the  Apostles,  the  whole  Catholic  Church  at 
all  times,  and  the  universal  Councils  faithfully 

*    (Juki  in  Sede  Apostolieu  inviolabilis  sempi-r  catholica  servatu 
ix-ligio   et   suncte   cclebrata   doctrina. 
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embracing,  have  in  all  things  followed.  .  .  . 
This  is  the  rule  of  true  faith,  which  this  Apos 
tolic  Church  of  Christ  holds  and  defends,  both 
in  prosperity  and  adversity;  which  Church, 
by  the  grace  of  Almighty  God,  will  never  be 
shown  to  have  strayed  at  any  time  from  the 
path  of  Apostolic  tradition,  nor  to  have  yielded 
ever  to  the  perverse  novelties  of  heretics; 
but  what  in  the  beginning  of  the  Faith  she 
received  from  her  Founders,  the  chief  of  the 
Apostles  of  Christ,  she  retains  unsullied  to  the 
end,  according  to  the  divine  promise  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour  Himself,  which  in  the  Gospel 
He  gave  to  the  Prince  of  His  Apostles:  'Peter, 
Peter,  behold,  Satan  hath  desired  to  sift  you 
as  wheat;  but  I  have  prayed  for  thee,  that  thy 
faith  fail  not;  and  thou,  being  once  converted, 
confirm  thy  brethren." 

Replying  to  this  Apostolic  Brief,  the  Council 
declares:  "Christ,  our  true  God,  .  .  .  hath 
given  us  a  wise  physician,  even  your  Holiness, 
honored  of  God;  who  firmly  repellest  the 
contagious  plague  of  heresy  by  the  antidotes 
of  orthodoxy,  and  impartest  the  strength  of 
health  to  the  members  of  the  Church.  To 
thee,  therefore,  as  the  first  See  of  the  Universal 
Church,  standing  upon  the  firm  rock,  we  leave 
what  is  to  be  done;  having  read  the  letter  of  a 
true  confession  sent  by  your  paternal  Blessed 
ness  to  our  most  religious  Emperor,  which  we 
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recognize  as  divinely  written  from  the  supreme 
Head  of  the  Apostles."* 

I  find  it  very  hard  to  understand  how  any 
one,  in  the  faee  of  such  evidence  as  this  (and 
there  is  abundance  besides),  can  maintain  that 
the  Greeks  never  acknowledged  the  Supremacy, 
by  divine  right,  of  the  See  of  St.  Peter. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact,  and  may  yet  prove, 
in  the  good  providence  of  God,  a  most  blessed 
fact,  that  the  grandest  testimonies  to  the  in 
fallibility  of  the  Holy  See  have  been  given  by 
Councils  in  which  the  Greeks  have  borne  a 
conspicuous  part.  H  seems  as  though  they 
were  brought  to  Lyons  and  to  Florence  with 
a  divine  purpose,  that  they  might  join  in  re 
affirming  the  ancient  truth  which  their  fore 
fathers  confessed  at  IJphesus,  at  Chalcedon, 
and  at  Constantinople.  And  when  they  return 
at  last  to  the  fold  from  which  thev  have  so 
often  strayed,  they  will  have  no  new  faith  to 
learn,  but  only  the  old  faith  to  repeat. 

There  is  one  point,  and  only  one  point, 
remaining  to  complete  the  line  of  our  argument, 
and  to  exhaust  the  list  of  topics  upon  which  1 
had  undertaken  to  speak.  \Ye  have  yet  to 
consider  the  force  of  what  has  been  called 
infallibility  dc  facto,  or,  as  I  have  expressed  it, 
the  testimony  of  history  to  the  fact  of  inerrancv. 

The  onlv  possible  way  of  fastening  error  upon 

*    Mans';,    jii.    239.    fi.s.j. 
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the  See  of  St.  Peter  is  by  proving  that  it  has 
been  inconsistent  with  itself, — i.  e.,  that  it  has 
varied,  or  contradicted  itself,  in  its  decisions 
upon  the  faith.  This  has  never  been  done. 
Everybody  knows  that  there  have  been  a  few 
(a  very  few)  bad  Popes;  there  have  been 
scandals  in  the  Papacy;  there  may  have  been 
rash  Popes,  and  Popes  who  may  have  committed 
grave  mistakes  in  matters  of  human  judgment 
or  policy.  But  remember  that  infallibility 
has  nothing  to  do  with  all  this.  Its  office  is  to 
preserve  the  faith  inviolate.  And,  reviewing 
the  history  of  dogma  through  the  whole  period 
of  Christianity,  we  find  that  the  formal  and 
authoritative  decisions  of  the  Holy  See  exhibit 
a  system  of  truth  whose  continuity  no  malevo 
lence  has  ever  broken,  and  in  whose  perfect 
harmony  ingenuity  can  discover  no  flaw.  Are 
we  not  awe-struck  by  such  a  fact  as  this? 
Is  it  not  a  demonstration  of  the  presence  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  reflecting  in  divine  operation 
the  character  of  the  Eternal  Father,  "with 
Whom  is  no  variableness,  neither  shadow  of 
turning"? 

The  controversies  attending  the  convocation 
of  the  great  Council  of  the  Vatican,  which 
by  their  violence  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
whole  Christian  world,  Protestant  as  well  as 
Catholic,  served  to  bring  out  this  historical 
argument  for  infallibility  into  splendid  promi- 
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nence.  Never  before  was  the  record  of  the 
Papacy  subjected  to  so  minute  a  scrutiny. 
Never  had  learning  labored  more  industriously 
to  show  the  weakness  of  the  foundation  upon 
which  the  Church  is  builded.  And  never  had 
eloquence  and  learning  better  contributed  to 
make  illustrious  the  truth  they  would  have 
obscured.  For  what  is  it  which  these  attack- 
proved  to  the  whole  world?  That  there  is  one 
only  Pope— one  Pope  out  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty- -upon  whose  orthodoxy  even  the  shadow 
of  a  doubt  can  rest.  What  even  this  supposed 
doubt  in  the  case  of,  Honorius  amounts  to,  a 
few  words  will  suffice  to  show. 

Pope  Honorius  was  condemned  by  the  Fathers 
of    the    Sixth    General    Council,    together    with 
Serums,    Cyrus,    Pyrrhus,    and    other    Monoth 
elite    heretics.     When    we    have    said    this, 
have    exhausted    all    that    history    can    furnish 
against    the    infallibility    of    St.    Peter's    Chair. 
Does  it  prove,  anything  against  that  infallibility? 
Let  us  see. 

The  Head  of  the  Church  is  infallible  when, 
speaking  as  the  Head  of  the.  Church,  he  gives  a 
decision  upon  a  matter  of  faith.  Well,  Sergius, 
with  true  Greek  subtlety,  endeavored  to  entrap 
Honorius  into  a  heretical  definition.  Honorius 
declined  to  give  any  definition  at  (ill.  Here  are 
his  words:  Nox  NOS  oroRTKT  UNAM  VKL 
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It  is  not  necessary  to  urge  that  the  letters  of 
Honorius  were  of  a  private  and,  as  we  should 
say,  confidential  character;  that  they  were 
never  made  public  until  after  his  death;  that 
they  show,  to  any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble 
of  reading  them,  that  their  author  was  no 
Monothelite,  but  was  deceived  by  the  adroit 
sentences  of  his  Eastern  correspondent.  All 
these  are  important  considerations;  but  they 
are  quite  superfluous.  It  is  enough  that  the  Pope 
refused  to  exercise  his  Apostolic  prerogative. 
He  gave  no  erroneous  decision,  for  he  decided 
nothing. 

But  the  Council  condemned  him.f  Certainly; 
and  why?  Utpote  qui  eos  [Sergium,  et  rel.] 
in  his  [erroribus]  sequutus  est.  Not  because  he 
denned  error,  but  because  he  allowed  the  errors 
of  others.  More  than  this:  --The  Council 
is  (Ecumenical  only  in  so  far  as  it  was 
confirmed  by  the  Holy  See.  It  is  by  Pope  Leo's 
letter  of  confirmation,  therefore,  that  we  must 
judge  of  the  character  of  the  condemnation 
passed  upon  his  predecessor.  Here,  then,  we 
have  the  famous  Papal  censure  upon  a  Pope: 
"We  anathematize  the  inventors  of  the  new 
dogma"  (then  follow  the  names),  "and  also 
Honorius,  who  did  not  strive  with  energy  to 

*  Epist.   ii.   ad  Sergium. 

t  Forty-two  years  after  his  death,   by  the  bye. 
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maintain  the  purity  of  tliis  Apostolic  Cliurch, 
hv  the  teaching  of  the  tradition  of  the  Apostles, 
hut  who  permitted  that  this  Church  without 
spot  ( iiinnaculatam)  should  become  stained 
by  profane  treason."  Or,  as  it  is  expressed  in 
the  letter  to  the  Bishops  of  vSpain :  "Ilonorius, 
who,  failing  in  the  duty  of  his  Apostolical 
authority,  instead  of  extinguishing  the  ilaine 
of  heresy,  fomented  it  by  neglect."  Honorius 
was  frightened  at  the  bare  thought  of  a  new 
Eastern  heresy;  and,  instead  of  investigating 
and  condemning,  he  strove  to  arrest  the  evil 
by  hushing  it.  In  a  word,  he  erred,  not  in  faith, 
but  in  judgment;  he  was  condemned,  not  for 
heresy,  but  for  negligence.  Xon  erravit 
defmiendo,  sed  taccndo,  et  omittendo  quod 
deiiniendum  fucrat. * 

Pope  Leo  condemned  Pope  Honorius;  yes! 
And  in  the  very  act  of  condemnation  lie  declared 
the  Apostolic  Roman  Church  to  be  immaculate. 
The  vSixth  Council  condemned  Honorius;  yes! 
and  it  was  this  self-same  Council  which  listened 
to  the  letter  of  a  Pope  who  said :  "  This  Apostolic 
Church  of  Peter  has  never  turned  aside  from 
the  wray  of  truth  into  any  error  whatsoever"; 
and  then  exclaimed:  "Peter  hath  spoken  by 
Agatho." 

In  fine,  the  whole  history  of  the  attempt  in 
recent  times  to  put  a  false  construction  upon 

*    Ballerini,    DC    Vi  ac   Ratione   Primatus,   c.    xv.    §   9. 
I  26,  I 
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the  error  of  Honorius  and  upon  his  condemnation 
at  Constantinople  has  been  a  signal  illustration 
of  the  words  v/hich  the  Fathers  of  Constanti 
nople  'recognized  as  divinely  written  from  the 
supreme  Head  of  the  Apostles ' :  "  This  Apostolic 
Church,  by  the  grace  of  Almighty  God,  will 
never  be  convicted  of  having  strayed  at  any 
time  from  the  path  of  Apostolic  tradition,  nor 
of  having  ever  succumbed  to  the  perverse 
novelties  of  heretics ;  but  what  in  the  beginning 
of  the  Faith  she  received  from  her  Founders, 
the  chief  of  the  Apostles  of  Christ,  she  retains 
unsullied  to  the  end,  according  to  the  divine 
promise  of  Our  Lord  and  Saviour  Himself, 
which  in  the  Gospel  He  gave  to  the  Prince  of 
His  Apostles:  'Peter,  Peter,  behold,  Satan 
hath  desired  to  sift  you  as  wheat;  but  I  have 
prayed  for  thee,  that  thy  faith  fail  not.'" 

It  is  time  to  sum  up.  Either  there  is  a  divine 
revelation  or  there  is  not.  If  there  is  a  revela 
tion,  it  must  rest  upon  authority;  but  there 
is  no  authority  outside  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
If  men  give  up  the  Catholic  Church,  they  must 
go  back — slowly,  it  may  be,  and  reluctantly, 
but  inevitably — to  paganism. 

Who  can  presume  to  read  the  signs  of  the 
times?  The  night  is  darkest  towards  morning. 
When  men  seem  farthest  from  faith,  they  may 
be  most  ready  to  believe.  Bitter  and  even 
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supercilious  as  is  the  temper  in  which  the  claims 
of  the  Church  are  met,  there  are  not  wanting 
signs  which  seem  to  betoken  a  day  of  repentance 
and  return.  The  world  is  not  so  much  moving 
as  tossing;  its  commotion  is  the  restlessness 
of  fever.  Upon  the  earth  there  is  distress  of 
nations,  with  perplexity.  Men's  hearts  are 
failing  them  for  fear,  and  for  looking  after 
those  things  which  are  coming  upon  the  earth. 
And  there  are  multitudes  who,  if  they  can  only 
perceive  before  it  is  too  late — before  their 
generation  has  died  out,  and  their  posterity 
has  become  utterly  godless, — if  they  can  only 
see  in  time  what  must  be,  and  what  has  already 
been,  the  result  of  their  negative  Christianity, 
will  hasten  back  to  The  Church  in  which  alone 
there  is  safety  for  the  soul  and  healing  for  the 
nations. 


PART  SECOND 

AFTER    MANY  DAYS 
FRAGMENTS  AND   EXTRACTS 


PROLOGUE. 

FIFTY  years  have  passed  since  the  foregoing 
chapters  were  written.  Like  a  watch  in  the 
night  those  years  have,  gone;  and  now,  to  my 
surprise,  I  find  myself  growing  old.  During 
this  long  interval  I  have  always  shrunk  from 
anything  like  controversy.  Not  that  I  would 
underrate  the  value  of  such  discussion,  but 
I  had  already  done  my  part,  I  thought,  in 
that  line;  and  it  was  a  relief  to  dismiss  such 
topics  from  my  mind.  My  thoughts  were 
engaged  otherwhere . 

Neither  did  I  pay  heed  to  suggestions  that 
I  should  write  "something  worth  while'*  about 
what  I  had  observed  in  foreign  countries. 
I  did  not  feel  myself  called  to  pass  judgment 
on  the  state  of  religion  in  other  lands;  all 
my  desire  was  to  work  as  a  simple  missionary 
wherever  obedience  might  place  me. 

NOWT,  however,  that  my  brief  day  of  life  is 
drawing  to  a  close,  and  more  especially  because 
my  own  superior,  my  Father  Provincial, 
wishes  it,  I  will  undertake  what,  after  all, 
will  be  an  easy  and  a  pleasant  thing  to  do. 
For  I  am  not  going  to  spin  any  tale  of  adven 
ture,  nor  indulge  in  any  word  of  argument  or 
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criticism;  but,  drawing  from  the  quiet  records 
of  memory,  and  helped  out  by  notes  and  old 
letters  that  have  come  to  me,  I  think  I  can 
piece  together  a  few  simple  sketches,  which, 
though  fragmentary  and  disconnected,  may 
form  a  reasonable  supplement  to  the  heavier 
pages  that  have  gone  before. 

I  shall  pass  over  all  that  may  seem  of  lesser 
interest, — the  years  of  preparation  for  the 
priesthood,  other  long  years  spent  in  ordinary 
mission  work  in  my  own  country,  still  others 
passed  in  the  happy  seclusion  of  a  Roman 
cloister, — and  shall  select  only  those  incidents, 
some  of  them  perhaps  trivial,  which  stand  out 
most  pleasantly  in  the  retrospect  of  my  own 
memory. 
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A  BEGINNING  IN  ARGENTINA. 

THE  story  of  our  first  foundation  in  the  city 
of  Buenos  Aires  would  be  a  tedious  one,  though 
it  was  exciting  enough  to  those  who  took  part 
in  it.  During  a  couple  of  years  we  had  no  fixed 
residence,  and  suffered  something  of  hardship, 
insomuch  that  three  of  our  Fathers  gave  up, 
one  after  another,  and  returned  to  the  North; 
leaving  Father  Clement  Finnegan  and  myself 
alone,  with  one  Italian  lay-brother.  My  dear 
young  companion  well  deserves  this  mention 
of  his  full  name,  as  the  sequel,  I  think,  will  show. 

We  decided,  he  and  I,  to  give  a  mission  in 
the  city, — just  an  ordinary  Passionist  mission. 
It  was  a  great  success  while  it  lasted,  but  was 
followed  by  rather  doleful  consequences;  for 
the  good  religious  who  had  allowed  us  the  use 
of  their  church  took  fright  at  what  they  deemed 
our  sensational  methods,  and  shut  their  doors 
against  us.  This  was  towards  the  end  of  the 
year  1881.  I  give  the  date,  because  it  witnessed 
the  turning  of  the  tide,  and  the  real  beginning 
of  our  successful  missionary  work  in  South 
America. 

The  rebuff  just  spoken  of  proved  to  be  a 
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blessing  in  disguise;  for  the  Irish  colonists, 
who  previously  had  shown  distrust,  rallied  to 
our  support,  with  a  sympathy  which  grew  ere 
long  into  generous  enthusiasm;  so  that  in 
the  following  year  we  were  able  to  purchase  a 
fine  piece  of  property  in  the  outskirts  of  the 
city  (or  what  were  then  the  outskirts) ;  and 
we  knew  that  we  had  "made  good,"  and  that 
our  future,  by  God's  blessing,  was  assured.  On 
that  land  Holy  Cross  Church  and  monastery 
were  afterwards  built,  the  former  being  con 
sidered  the  most  beautiful  Gothic  edifice  in 
South  America. 

Reinforcements  to  our  ranks  came  from  time 
to  time ;  and  little  by  little  Passionist  founda 
tions  began  to  multiply,  not  only  in  Argentina, 
but  in  other  republics  of  the  South. 
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A  MLSSION  ON  THIC  PAMPAS. 

\YivU,  do  I  remember  the  first  mission  given 
by  Father  Clement  and  myself  in  the  Cam]). 
It  was  while  we  were  yet  alone,  and  while 
our  prospects  in  the  city  were  still  somewhat 
uncertain. 

The  Camp— El  Campo — is  Argentine  for  the 
Pampas,  the  great  treeless  prairies  of  La  Plata. 
Scattered  over  this  vast  plain  is  a  numerous 
Irish  population, — some  30,000  at  the  time  we 
began  our  work  among  them.  There  were  no 
roads  in  those  days,  or  very  few;  for  the 
"wiring"  had  not  as  yet  become  general. 

\Ve  had  chosen  a  good  spot  for  our  mission, 
not  because  there  were  houses  there,  much 
less  any  town,  but  because  it  was  central  and 
accessible.  The  nearest  estancia,  or  ranch  house, 
was  half  a  league  distant.  We  had  sent  out 
notices  beforehand,  and  the  word  had  spread, 
so  that  expectation  had  grown  into  something 
like  excitement.  There  was  a  little  chapel, 
which  stood  quite  solitary  in  the  open  camp; 
it  was  a  tiny  affair,  and  already  crumbling, 
but  it  served  as  an  assembly-point;  and  if  it 
should  prove  too  small,  we  could  say  Mass 
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and  hear  confessions  there,  and  preach  in  the 
open. 

We  arrived  at  our  friend's  estancia — the 
'nearest  house'  already  mentioned — on  the 
day  before  the  opening  of  the  mission,  and  went 
at  once  to  the  chapel  to  prepare  and  arrange. 
For  we  had  brought  with  us  our  supply,  not 
only  of  what  was  needed  for  Mass,  but  also 
plenty  of  small  hosts  for  Communion,  catechisms, 
prayer-books  and  hymn-books,  articles  of  de 
votion,  etc.  Then  we  returned  to  our  good 
host,  a  fine  old  Irish  e  slander  o,  who  gave  us 
hospitality  throughout  the  mission. 

Towards  evening  some  of  the  neighbors 
came  to  welcome  us.  They  thought  nothing  of 
a  gallop  over  the  smooth  camp,  and  the  first 
notice  of  a  visitor's  approach  was  a  little  whirl 
of  dust  somewhere  on  the  far  horizon.  Later 
we  sat  in  the  open,  and  watched  the  sunset. 

No  scene  remains  more  vividly  in  my  memory 
than  that  same  quiet  evening  on  the  Pampas. 
There  was  a  sense  of  vastness  and  openness 
about  it  that  to  me  was  awe-inspiring,  and  I 
did  not  feel  inclined  to  talk.  Above  all,  it  was 
the  unwonted  stillness  that  impressed  me.  It 
was  not  like  the  silence  of  other  places;  it 
seemed  different  in  character,  more  intense; 
and  no  doubt  it  was,  for  in  ordinary  quietness, 
however  profound,  there  are  sounds  of  which 
we  are  not  conscious:  the  blending  of  minute 
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and  distant  noises,  multitudinous  faint  vibra 
tions,  which  our  sense  of  hearing  does  not 
analyze  or  detect.  I  could  not  help  thinking 
of  the  silence  of  outer  space,  and  the  undertone 
of  cosmic  harmony  of  which  Cicero  speaks. 
Of  course  there  were  sounds  out  there  on  that 
prairie,  but  they  were  isolated,  and  seemed  to 
accentuate  the  stillness,  such,  as  the.  plaintive 
bleat  of  sheep  returning  leisurely  to  their 
corral,  the  lowing  of  cattle  far  off,  the  call  of 
the  plover — the  tcro-tcro  of  Argentina, — or  the 
sudden  clatter  of  the  gabiotas — land-gulls-  as 
they  circled  around  some  distant  lagoon.  One 
of  our  host's  daughters  laughed  good-naturedly 
at  my  romanticism;  these  things  were  common 
place  to  her.  'Sure,  she  was  born  there.' 

Next  morning  we  began  the  work  of  the 
mission,  hearing  promptly  the  confessions  of 
those  who  came.  Soon  they  arrived  in  increasing 
numbers,  most  of  the  men  on  horseback,  but 
some  accompanying  the  women  and  children  in 
vehicles  of  every  description.  A  good  many 
women  also  rode.  And  by  and  by  the  ground 
around  the  chapel  began  to  look  like  an  encamp 
ment.  The  first  Mass  was  at  eight;  we  could 
not  have  it  earlier,  for  these  people,  most  of 
them,  had  come  fasting,  and  must  be  ''heard" 
before  Mass;  and  we  kept  count  of  the  con 
fessions,  so  as  to  know  how  many  particles 
to  consecrate.  One  fine.',  fellow  came  to  \\\^ 
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that  day  who  had  galloped  ten  leagues;  and 
he  was  still  fasting,  mind  you.  After  Mass, 
the  first  sermon,  or  instruction;  and  then  more 
confessions,  till  all  were  heard;  and  then  the  last 
Mass,  wrhich  was  almost  always  after  mid-day. 
Most  of  the  Communions  were  at  this  last  Mass. 

We  had  faculties  to  begin  Mass  as  late  as 
one  p.m.  Father  Clement  claimed  the  right 
to  say  this  last  Mass,  as  I  had  to  do  the  preach 
ing;  and  I  usually  allowed  him,  though  I  was 
sorry  for  it  afterwards. 

After  the  last  Mass,  lunch,  which  all  had 
brought  with  them;  and  then  some  recreation 
and  familiar  talk.  And  then  more  work,  and 
plenty  of  it, — baptisms,  marriages,  sometimes 
confirmations  (for  which  we  had  faculties), 
catechism,  instruction  of  children,  and  prac 
tising  of  two  or  three  little  hymns  to  be  sung 
at  the  closing  service.  The  people  took  to  the 
singing  better  than  I  expected,  and  were  espe 
cially  fond  of  the  Hymn  of  Repentant  Sorrow. 

The  "big  sermon,"  as  it  was  called,  was  at 
four  o'clock,  followed  by  singing,  and  blessing 
of  articles  of  devotion.  And  then  the  gathering 
began  to  disperse  for  the  day;  and  there  was 
light-hearted  talk  and  laughter,  as  many  started 
for  the  long  ride  home.  Others  howrever  stayed 
and  went  to  confession  in  preparation  for 
Communion  next  day.  Father  Clement  was 
indefatigable.  I  found  to  my  dismay  that  on 
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one  occasion  he  had  not  broken  his  fast  until 
seven  o'clock  in  the  evening.  He  had  gone  off 
on  a  sick  call  while  I  was  preaching.  He  seemed 
in  good  health,  but  he  was  not  strong,  and  from 
that  time  I  looked  after  him  more  carefully. 
But,  alas!  the  harm  was  done. 

Our  cam])  missions  were  short,  lasting  gener 
ally  four  or  five  days,  and  rarely  as  long 
as  a  week.  We  gave  some  five  hundred 
Communions,  I  think,  during  the  first  mission; 
later  we  sometimes  gave  over  a  thousand. 
The  missions  always  closed  with  renewal  of 
Baptismal  Vows,  and  giving  of  the  Papal 
Blessing.  The  scenes  were  inspiring,  and  the 
leave-takings  affectionate,  sometimes  even  tear 
ful ;  and  there  was  a  pervading,  happy  con 
sciousness  of  much  good  done.  There  were  very 
few  hard  cases  on  such  missions;  for,  although 
of  course  many  had  been  long  from  the  vSacra- 
inents,  it  was  not  through  wilful  neglect. 
The  faith  of  earlier  years  was  there,  hidden  it 
may  be  like  coals  under  ashes,  but  needing 
only  the  breath  of  Divine  Grace  to  kindle  it 
quickly  into  vivid  flame. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  note  that  on  the 
precise,  spot  where  that  little  chapel  stood  our 
second  large  monastery  was  built  a  few  years 
later,  the  Rctiro  San  Pablo,  which  became  our 
novitiate  and  house  of  studies,  with  a  pretty 
church  alongside,  and  preparatory  school  close 
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by.  The  whole  establishment,  especially  when 
seen  from  a  distance,  loomed  up  quite  grandly 
on  the  level  plain. 

But  meanwhile  things  happened.  It  was 
not  long  after  our  memorable  little  mission 
together  that  my  dear  comrade's  health  began 
visibly  to  fail.  He  passed  into  a  rapid  decline, 
and  died  in  my  arms, — the  most  peaceful 
death  I  ever  witnessed.  It  made  me  think  of 
that  sunset  out  on  the  camp.  We  were  alone 
at  the  last,  he  and  I.  I  was  reciting  the  Prayers 
for  a  Departing  Soul,  using  his  pocket  Ritual. 
I  saw  he  was  going,  and  stopped;  holding  up 
the  tiny  volume,  I  whispered:  "I'm  going  to 
keep  this."  He  smiled  faintly,  inclined  his  head 
ever  so  gently,  and  was  gone.  He  was  only 
twenty-eight.  God  rest  his  dear  soul!  Then 
I  was  left  quite  alone ;  for  the  poor  lay-brother 
proved  unworthy,  and  finally  decamped,  I 
know  not  whither. 

Ere  long  came  a  violent  outbreak  of  black 
smallpox  in  the  city  of  Buenos  Aires,  which 
kept  me  going  day  and  night, — a  good  thing 
for  me,  no  doubt,  since  it  saved  me  from  think 
ing.  The  dreadful  epidemic  burned  itself  out 
rather  rapidly;  and  while  it  yet  smouldered 
came  the  desired  relief:  two  brave  priests  and 
a  brother  from  the  United  States.  Then  I 
"went  to  pieces"  for  a  while.  A  year  later 
reinforcements  were  abundant. 
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A  LETTER  FROM  PARAGUAY. 

THE  following  letter  is  taken  by  permission 
from  the.  volume  entitled  A  Loyal  Life,  being 
the  biography  of  Mr.  Henry  L.  Richards, 
written  by  his  son,  the  Rev.  J.  Havens  Richards, 
S.  J.,  who  is  the  Havens  mentioned  in  my  letter, 
and  who  became  in  after  years  President  of 
Georgetown  University. 

Mr.  H.  L.  Richards  was  one  of  the  noblest, 
best,  and  most  delightful  of  men.  Before  his 
conversion  he  had  been  Rector  of  St.  Paul's 
Church  (Episcopal),  in  Columbus,  Ohio.  I 
had  met  him  but  once  previous  to  my  own 
conversion,  and  that  only  casually,  during  a 
brief  visit  which  he  paid  to  Kenyon  College. 
At  the  time  of  that  meeting  he  was  already  a 
Catholic,  had  been  one  for  years,  but  I  made  no 
account  of  that  fact;  I  was  merely  charmed 
with  him  personally.  We  had  a  pleasant  con 
versation;  nothing,  so  far  as  I  remember,  was 
said  about  religion,  and  until  the  incident 
recorded  in  the  opening  pages  of  this  book,  the 
possibility  of  my  doing  what  he  had  done  had 
never  crossed  my  mind. 

Now  I   mention  these  things,  because  some- 
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thing  became  known  to  me  later  which  deserves 
to  be  told  here.  I  met  Mr.  Richards  again 
when  I  had  actually  followed  him,  and  he 
became  to  me  the  dearest  of  honored  friends; 
and  then  he  told  me  that  after  our  meeting  at 
Kenyon  he  had  sent  my  name  to  the  Apostleship 
of  Prayer.  Every  Catholic  will  know  what 
this  means,  and  why  I  was  impressed  when  I 
learned  it.  It  threw  a  light  on  what  had  seemed 
to  me  the  mystery  of  my  own  conversion. 
Ah!  when  we  get  to  Heaven  (which  why 
shouldn't  we!  as  I  say  in  my  letter),  how  many 
mysteries  will  be  made  clear!  And  when  we 
compare  notes  there  how  many  strange  coin 
cidences  will  be  explained! 

Paraguari,  Paraguay, 

July  22,   1883. 
Henry  L.  Richards,  Esq. 

MY  DEAR  OLD  FRIEND: — If  I  mistake  not, 
this  is  the  69th  anniversary  of  your  entrance 
into  this  miserable  world;  and  I  congratulate, 
not  so  much  yourself  as  the  world  upon  the 
event.  One  of  the  best  things  about  you  is 
that  you  haven't  the  least  idea  how  much 
sweeter  and  better  the  world  is  for  your  being 
in  it.  You  think  you  are  only  a  bunch  of  old 
herbs  laid  on  the  shelf  to  dry.  Well,  dried  herbs 
are  often  the  most  aromatic ;  and  I  can  distinctly 
perceive  down  here  in  the  heart  of  this  ruined 
and  unhappy  paradise,  a  faint  fragrance  which 
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J  know  is  not  that  of  any  plant  indigenous  to 
Southern  soil.  It  comes  from  the  North.  It 
has  been  wafted  across  the  tropics.  It  is  red 
olent  of  green  and  hale  old  age,  of  staunch  and 
sturdy  faith.  Ah,  it  is  a  rare  and  choice  old 
plant,  that!  Not  an  exotic,  for  it  can  stand  a 
Northern  winter,  and  has  a  right  to  the  soil; 
but  it  is  a  marvellous  variety  for  all  that — a 
graft  of  Puritanism  on  the  old  Catholic  stock. 
I  don't  know  whether  you  are  a  Puritan,  but 
it's  all  the  same.  You  breathe  of  Boston. 
Now,  see  here!  I'm  not  going  to  write  you 
a  letter.  I  haven't  written  any  letters  that  I 
could  help  for  the  last  two  years,  and  for  many 
months  I  haven't  written  any  at  all.  ...  I 
know  it  is  too  bad  to  disappoint  you,  there  is 
so  much  I  might  write  about  which  would  be 
interesting:  about  this  beautiful,  half-tropical 
land  of  Paraguay;  and  how  it  looks  now  after 
the  war, — that  awful  war,  in  which  all  the  men 
were  killed  off,  so  that  now  there  are  only 
women,  and  young  lads  who  were  babies  then; 
or  we  might  ride  away  through  the  forests  to 
visit  the  remains  of  one  of  the  old  Jesuit  mis 
sion  churches,  and  that  would  please  you  most 
of  all;  and  your  dear  old  eyes  would  fill  with 
tears  as  you  gazed  on  the  ancient  sanctuary, 
still  rich  in  its  ruins.  Or  I  might  give  you  a 
history  of  our  foundation  in  Buenos  Aires,  and 
tell  you  how  my  last  companion  in  the  priest- 
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hood  laid  himself  down  to  die,  worn  out,  a  gal 
lant  young  soldier,  patient  and  at  peace,  and 
how  I  was  ready  to  lie  down  by  his  side;  and 
how  reinforcements  came  at  last;  and  how 
prosperous  we  are  now,  with  our  neat  little 
church  and  convent,  and  well-shaded  grounds. 
I  might  do  all  this  and  other  things  besides ;  but, 
you  see,  I  just  won't;  and,  as  I  said  before,  this 
is  no  letter  but  only  a  little  love-token  on  your 
69th  birthday. 

And  who  can  tell  when  I  shall  see  you?  I 
may  remain  here,  it  is  true;  but  I  may  be 
shipped  off  to  Boston  any  day, — or  to  New 
Zealand  for  that  matter. 

Your  health,  my  friend,  for  many  years 
more, — 'ad  plures  annosf — which  Havens  will 
tell  you  is  shocking  bad  Latin,  but  what  does 
Havens  know  about  South  American  Latin? 
And  I  hope  I  may  read  your  contribution  to 
some  periodical  not  yet  in  existence,  upon  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  your  reception  into  the 
Catholic  Church, — from  which  epoch,  by  the 
bye,  you  seem  to  date  your  genuine  career, 
which  will  also  explain  a  phenomenon  that 
appears  to  puzzle  you — viz. ,  that  you  are  growing 
younger  when  you  ought  to  be  growing  old. 
So  here's  three  cheers  to  my  grand  old  friend 
far  away ;  and  let  the  '  penny  whistle '  pipe  the 
sound  till  it  startles  the  solitudes  of  this  sleepy 
Paraguay;  and  let  the  shrill  echo  fly,  past  the 
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Amazon,  over  the  Gulf,  past  Cape  Hatteras, 
till  it  faintly  reaches  the  heart  of  Boston. 
What  are  time  and  space,  anyway?  It's  years 
since  we  met,  and  it's  leagues  that  we're  parted; 
but  all  that  is  easily  annihilated,  or  almost 
annihilated ;  and  when  we  get  to  Heaven 
(which  why  shouldn't  we!)  what  will  have 
become  of  years  and  leagues  then? 

Allow  me  to  remark,  however,  that  you  seem 
to  be  growing  somewhat  reckless  in  your 
vigorous  old  age,  writing  'about  Hell,'  and 
accusing  your  enlightened  fellow  -  citizens  of 
'bigotry  and  cupidity.'  Well,  you  may  accuse 
me  of  whatever  you  like ;  and  if  you  accuse  me 
of  ingratitude  and  stupidity,  I  shall  say  it  is 
perfectly  true. 

So  give  my  sincerest  affectionate  remem 
brances  to  all  at  home,  and  good-by,  my  dear 
old  friend, — I  won't  say  for  two  years  more, 
but  for  a  time. 

Yours  in  the  love  of  our  Lord, 

Fidelis  of  the  Cross, 

PASSIONIST. 

The  "neat  little  church"  mentioned  in  this 
letter  was  a  temporary  building,  replaced  not 
long  afterwards  by  a  much  finer  edifice. 
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IV. 
VALPARAISO  BAY. 

Retire  San  Jose,  Vina  del  Mar. 

Feb.  27,   1888. 

To  the  Rev.  Edmund  Hill,  C.  P. 
Dear  Bonnie: 

We  have  left  the  Cerro  Alegre  and  the 
heights  which  look  down  on  the  city  of  Val 
paraiso.  The  position  seemed  a  fine  one,  and 
a  superb  site  it  is  in  a  way,  but  not  for  us,  not 
for  our  permanent  foundation.  The  hill  is  too 
narrow:  there  is  no  room  for  expansion.  And 
it  is  too  near  the  port.  I  fancy  that  before 
many  years  the  better  class  of  residents  will 
have  moved  elsewhere.  They  are  cramped 
already. 

We  have  gone  to  a  far  better  place.  You 
remember  the  cerro  of  Miramar,  the  broad- 
topped  eminence  which  rises  above  the  southern 
portion  of  Vina  del  Mar?  We  tramped  over 
those  hills,  you  and  I,  when  we  were  prospecting 
for  a  location.  Vina  del  Mar  is  already  an 
elegant  suburb,  and  it  is  destined  to  be  one 
of  the  finest  in  all  America,  South  or  North. 
We  have  a  magnificent  piece  of  ground  on  the 
cerro,  the  gift  of  that  very  noble  gentleman, 
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Don  Jose  Francisco  Yergara;  and  lie  gave  it, 
so  he  told  me,  in  the  name  of  his  daughter, 
Dona  Blanca,  who  has  shown  herself  our  most 
gracious  benefactor.  May  the  Lord  be  good 
to  her  and  hers! 

We  have  built  a  decent  little  convent,  about 
as  large  as  our  first  house  in  Buenos  Aires, 
but  more  substantial.  By  and  by  there  will  be, 
please  God,  a  much  finer  building  there;  and 
a  more  picturesque  situation  could  not  be 
imagined.  Behind  us  rise  the  foothills  of  the 
great  Cordilleras,  and  in  front  the  land  slopes 
grandly  to  the  sea.  I  never  tire  of  the  view 
from  my  window.  The  Pacific  Ocean  deserves 
its  name,  for  it  is  rarely  disturbed;  and  some 
how,  in  the  mere  view  of  it,  it  always  seems 
more  vast  than  any  other  expanse  of  water. 
Of  course  this  is  imagination,  but  imagination 
has  magic  power.  And,  then,  there  is  the  beach, 
that  "sickle  of  white  sand,"  which  sweeps 
northward  in  such  a  stately  curve,  till  it  meets 
the  first  bold  headland  that  plunges  into  the 
sea;  and  beyond  that,  promontory  after  prom 
ontory  pushes  out,  growing  each  one  fainter 
in  the  dim  distance;  and  I  strain  my  eye  to 
detect  them,  for  they  mark  the  line  of  that 
marvellous  coast  which  stretches  due  North 
for  thousand  upon  thousand  of  miles  towards 
what  I  love  to  think  of  as  '  God's  own  country. ' 

The   main   chain   of    the    Cordilleras    is    not 
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visible,  you  know,  from  the  city  of  Valparaiso, 
nor  indeed  is  it  from  Vina  del  Mar ;  it  is  hidden 
by  the  nearer  mountains;  but  if  you  walk  half 
a  mile  or  so  up  that  curving  beach  you  bring  the 
whole  line  of  those  mighty  peaks  into  full  view, 
with  Aconcagua  and  Tupingato  in  the  centre, 
the  loftiest  summits  in  the  Western  world, 
each  of  them  more  than  24,000  feet  above  the 
sea.  I  believe  they  appear  higher  than  the 
great  Himalayas,  for  one  cannot  view  the 
Himalayas  from  sea  level.  In  the  forenoon 
these  snowy  giants  are  in  shadow,  and  they 
look  pale  and  ghostly;  but  towards  evening, 
with  the  full  glory  of  the  sinking  sun  upon 
them,  they  glow  with  a  golden  whiteness  which 
is  indescribable.  Nowhere  else  on  this  planet  is 
there  such  a  spot,  nor  can  be;  for  nowhere  else 
is  there  so  majestic  a  combination  of  mountains 
and  of  sea. 

I  am  glad  you  liked  those  verses.  C— 
fancied  them  also,  and  he  is  not  a  bad  critic; 
but  he  made  hash  of  the  metre,  by  pronouncing 
the  word  Cordillera  as  we  used  to  do  when  we 
were  schoolboys,  putting  the  accent  on  the 
antepenult,  and  showing  himself  to  have  no 
ear  for  rhythm.  He  was  not  even  aware  that 
he  was  spoiling  the  line. 

And  now,  rny  Father,  let  me  say  something 
in  intimate  confidence,  which  I  am  sure  you 
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will  understand,  for  you  know  me  well.  When 
I  wrote  those  stanzas  I  was  not  looking  back, 
not  as  Lot's  wife  looked  back,  not  with  any 
regret,  not  even  that  "first  slight  swerving  of 
the  heart"  of  which  our  American  Longfellow 
speaks.  I  have  never  had  such  a  temptation, 
nor  could  my  hand  for  a  single  moment  let 
go  the  plough.  There  was  sadness  in  my  heart 
that  afternoon,  yes;  but  no  undoing,  no  wish  to 
undo  the  past.  The  spell  of  the  place,  the 
witchery  of  the  scene  was  upon  me;  and  for 
the  first  time  since  I  turned  my  back  upon  the 
old  life  years  ago  I  gave  my  memory  full  play, 
and  let  my  fancy  loose, — as  you  would  let  a 
child  go  play  upon  the  beach,  watching  it  the 
while  lest  it  stray  too  far.  And  then,  when  I 
grewr  tired,  I  went  back  to  my  little  room,  and 
wrote  the  lines.  I  enclose  another  copy  of 
them : 

VALPARAISO   BAY. 

A   name    I    wrote   upon   the   sand, 

Where   curled   the   long   wave's   foamy   crest, 
Drawn   from   the   mystic,   molten   West, 

To  break  on   Chile's  loveliest  strand. 

Deep  in  the  curvings  of   the   bay 

The   city   slept   in   dreamy   light, 

And   on   the   Cordillera's   height 
The  splendor  of  the  sunset  lay. 

The  cliff  hung  o'er  the   gleaming  tide, 
And  at  its  base,   with  muffled  shocks, 
Reverberant  amid  the  rocks, 

Tumultuous   music  woke  and  died. 
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And,  drawn  from  out  the  slumbering  past, 
Weird  thoughts  awoke  within  my  soul, 
Like  echoes  of  the  ocean's  roll, 

Or  driftwood  by  the  waves  upcast. 

I  wrote;  and  thrice  the  encroaching  foam 
Swept  seething  upward,  and  erased 
The  furtive  lines  which  I  had  traced, 

In  vain  recall  of  youth  and  home. 

Dear  God!   In  all  the  empty  world, 
I  seek  no  home  for  evermore, 
Nor  look  for  rest,  till  by  the  shore 

Of  death  my  ship  her  sails  hath  furled. 

'Twas  but  a  brief  beguiling  spell 

That  held  me  by  these  rushing  seas, 
And  I  but  played  with  memories 

To  which  long  since  I  bade  farewell. 

Once,  in  a  far-off  happy  day, 

As  in  a  dream,   I  sang  and  wrote; 
But  sudden  floods  arose,  and  smote, 

And  swept  my  paradise  away. 

And  now,  throughout  the  silent  years, 
The  sand-wastes  lie,  remote  and  dead, 
By  loving  steps  unvisited, 

Nor  ever  dashed  by  showers  of  tears. 

O  Western  Sea!  O  fair,  fond  Sea! 

I  stretch  my  arms  to  greet  thy  light. 

Uplift  me  with  thy  generous  might, 
And  breathe  thy  greatness  into  me! 

Thy  voices  whisper  peace;  the  breath 
Of  heaven  is  on  the  summits  steep 
That  guard  thy  coast;  then  let  me  keep 

Here  by  thy  waves  my  tryst  with  death, — 

No  more  to  wander,  and  no  more 
In  all  the  world  to  seek  for  rest, — 
Only  to  wait,  and  by  the  West 

Look  wistful  towards  the  unseen  shore. 
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(Later,  to  the  same)  .  .  .  The  transandine 
tunnel  is  progressing  very  slowly.  If  it  should 
ever  be  finished,  it  would  make  the  journey 
from  Argentina  easy  enough.  ...  I  am  out 
of  the  hospital,  but  have  not  yet  recovered  from 
the  wound  I  got  the  first  time  we  erossed  the 
Uspallata.  1  doubt  if  I  ever  get  quite  straight 
again.  Do  you  know  the  Uspallata  Pass, 
between  Aconcagua  and  Tupingato?  It  is  higher 
than  all  but  one  or  two  of  the  high  Alpine 
passes, — about  as  high  as  the  Col  du  Geant, 
more  tedious,  but  not  more  difficult.  The 
accident  was  really  due  to  my  own  carelessness. 
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V. 
SOME  LATIN  VERSES. 

Holy  Cross  Retreat,  Buenos  Aires. 

May  6,   1893. 
Dear  Father  Edmund: 

...  A  queer  thing  happened  to-day.  One  of  our 
young  Argentine  students  brought  me  some 
typewritten  verses,  which  he  said  were  mine. 
How  they  came  into  his  possession  he  did  not 
say,  nor. did  I  ask;  but  I  kept  the  paper.  For 
I  recognized  them  at  once  as  my  own  com 
position,  though  I  had  not  seen  them  for  many 
years.  They  were  Latin  verses,  a  Latin  hymn, 
which  I  wrote  in  my  father's  study  shortly 
after  my  graduation  from  Harvard  College. 
They  bear  the  date:  Brookline,  Mass.,  Oct., 
1 86 1.  After  Commencement  Day  I  had  gone 
away  for  a  long  vacation  in  the  White  Mountains, 
so  that  the  lines  must  have  been  written  a  few 
weeks,  or  days  perhaps,  after  my  return. 

My  father  was  (like  your  own)  an  Anglican 
clergyman,  and  he  had  a  fine  library, — fine 
of  its  kind;  for  it  was  purely  Protestant,  made 
up  of  works  of  theology,  and  general  literature. 
There  was  not  a  Catholic  book,  so  far  as  I 
know,  in  that  whole  collection  of  some  3000 
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volumes.  I  used  to  love  to  browse  in  that  dear 
old  study,  sometimes  for  hours  at  a  time,  but 
I  was  not  looking  for  Catholic  books.  I  must 
make  an  exception:  I  did  find  a  copy  of  the 
Latin  Vulgate,  and  was  very  fond  of  reading 
in  it,  especially  the  Psalms  of  David  and  the 
Prophet  Isaias,  and  even  learning-  passages 
by  heart.  I  believe  it  was  that  Latin  Bible 
which  started  me  on  that  hymn.  And  I  was 
fond  of  singing  parts  of  Rossini's  Stabat  Mater, 
and  that  will  account  for  the  metre.  But  it 
will  not  account  for  all. 

My  dear  Father,  there  is  something  strange 
to  me.  beyond  measure  in  the  fact  of  my  com 
posing  those  stanzas.  Neither  heredity  nor 
environment  will  afford  any  explanation,  nor 
will  familiarity  with  the  ancient  classics  give 
any  help.  I  wras  absolutely  ignorant  of  Catholic 
and  Medieval  hymnology.  Yet  I  wrote  those 
lines  with  real  pleasure,  and  without  effort; 
and  at  the  time  there  seemed  to  me  nothing 
strange  about  the  thing  at  all.  It  is  only  now 
that  the  weirdness  of  it  strikes  me,  and  if  that 
young  scholastic  had  not  brought  me  that  copy 
I  might  never  have  thought  of  the  composition 
again.  Was  it  a  case  of  aninui  natural 'Her 
Catholica/  As  I  read  those  verses  now,  they 
seem  to  me  redolent  of  the  cloister  and  the 
Middle  Age;  an  old  monk  might  have  indited 
them.  Or  is  it  my  egoism  which  makes  me 
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think   so?     God   help   me, — ought    I    to    have 
become  a  Catholic  long  before  I  did? 

The  hymn,  I  may  add,  appeared  in  print. 
A  college  friend  of  mine,  editor  of  a  Protestant 
magazine,  took  a  fancy  to  it,  and  published  it. 
And  I  afterwards  saw  a  metrical  translation 
in  a  little  volume  of  English  poetry.  The 
translation  was  fairly  well  done,  and  was 
ascribed  to  myself  as  though  it  were  an  original. 
I  have  no  idea  who  did  it.  Here  are  the  genuine 
verses : 

ITA    TENEBR^    SICUT    LUX. 

Vesper  jam  per  umbras  tendit, 
Nox  obscura  nunc  descendit, 

Circumcludunt  tenebrce; 
Gloria  fulgent!  lucens, 
Alis  sanitatem  ducens, 

Surge,   Sol  Justitiae! 

Curis  maestis  sum  depressus, 
Culpis  aeger  atque  fessus, 

Abest  longe  grata  spes; 
Veni,  sparge  tuam  lucem, 
Tuam  redde  meam  crucem, 

Qui,   Tu,  numen,  lumen  es! 

O  columbae  citas  alas 

Si  quis  daret!  hasce  malas 

Culpas,  curas  fugiens, 
Tibi  velox  advolarem, 
Tuta  in  arce  me  celarem, 

Pacem  plenam  possidens. 

Magne,   Tu,   qui  ccelum  regis, 
Patris  tamen  cura  tegis 

Contristatas  animas, 
Opes  affer  indigenti, 
Pace  semper  affluent! 

Avidum  me  compleas! 
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Semitas  occultas   vides; 
Tua   tuis   data   fides 

Die   noctu    permanet; 
Proba  me,   cor  ineiira  scito, 
Arma  spiritu  munito, 

Fortiter  qui  superet! 

Turn,   cum  tuas  opes   vidi, 
Angelorum  chori   fidi 

Kxcubantes  cingent  me; 
Xulla  in  nocte   pertimescam, 
Luce  tua  requiescam, 

Rex,   vSalvator,    Domine. 
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VI. 
SOMETHING  ABOUT  BRAZIL. 

Sao  Paulo,  Brazil, 

Dec.  3,   1911. 
Dear  Father  M.: 

You  ask  about  the  prospects  of  our  Brazilian 
foundations.  They  are  bright,  better  perhaps 
than  in  any  other  country  of  South  America. 
You  may  wonder  at  this,  and  indeed  it  would 
be  rash  to  make  a  confident  prediction;  for 
one  cannot  tell  what  may  happen  in  these 
Southern  republics;  but  I  think  there  are 
grounds  for  a  favorable  forecast. 

Our  four  establishments  in  Argentina  are  of 
course  much  older;  they  have  had  already  a 
history  of  their  own,  and  have  been  erected 
into  a  Province;  but  the  future  growth  of  our 
Order  in  that  country  seems  to  me  problematic. 
There  will  hardly  be  much  advance  in  our  day. 

Our  houses  in  Chile  are  more  attractive. 
They  are  beautiful  in  their  situation,  those  at 
least  of  Vina  del  Mar  and  Santiago ;  and  there 
is  work  to  be  done  there,  with  prospects  of 
good  support.  Moreover,  we  have  had  offers 
for  foundations  in  several  other  places.  Chile 
is  a  more  conservative  country,  and  there  is 
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more  real  culture.  But  there  is  little  room  for 
expansion.  Geographically,  Chile  is  only  a 
long  ribbon  of  land,  hemmed  in  between  the 
mountains  and  the  sea.  I  do  not  think  we 
shall  ever  have  an  independent  Chilian  Province. 
As  for  our  two  Peruvian  missions,  I  have  small 
faith  in  their  stability. 

But  Brazil  is  a  magnificent  country.  If  it 
were  not  for  the  equator  running  too  near  the 
heart  of  it,  and  rendering  too  large  a  portion  of 
it  almost  uninhabitable,  Brazil  would  one  day 
rival  the  United  States  in  prosperous  develop 
ment.  Even  as  it  is,  there  is  room  enough  to 
the  south,  with  natural  advantages  enough,  to 
make  Brazil  a  great  country,  if  only  it  be  well 
governed.  And  Brazil  already  has  proved 
itself;  it  is  a  real  republic.  A  great  awakening 
has  taken  place,  which  the  outside  world  has 
been  too  busy  to  notice. 

When  we  went  there  to  reconnoitre  in  1885, 
although  we  had  gone  at  the  invitation  of  the 
Papal  Delegate,  I  made  an  unfavorable  report 
to  our  Father  General,  and  thought  no  more  of  a 
Brazilian  foundation.  Brazil,  as  you  know,  was 
then  an  empire;  Freemasonry  was  in  the 
ascendant;  the  Emperor  was  a  figurehead,  and 
the  country  was  ripe  for  revolution.  When, 
however,  the  explosion  did  come,  it  proved  to  be 
a  harmless  one.  Don  Pedro  went  away  with 
quiet  dignity — fine,  courtly  gentleman  that 
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he  was, — and  the  tears  of  the  Empress  were 
the  only  tokens  of  distress  or  regret. 

All  this  is  no  doubt  well  known;  but  not 
so  many  know  of  the  orderly  manner  in  which 
the  change  of  government  was  effected,  and 
fewer  still  are  aware  of  the  rapid  advance  which 
the  new  Republic  has  made  in  all  that  tends  to 
the  building  up  of  a  free  and  stable  democracy. 
All  the  South  American  republics  have  pro 
fessed  to  follow  the  model  of  the  great  republic 
of  the  North,  but  Brazil  is  the  only  one  in  which 
the  reproduction  has  been  thorough  and  sincere. 

What  concerns  us,  my  dear  Father,  is  that 
in  Brazil  the  Church  is  free,  -  -  free  to 
develop  itself  according  to  its  own  Apostolic 
Constitution :  to  create  new  dioceses  and  build 
new  churches,  to  hold  its  councils,  and  enact 
its  own  laws;  in  a  word,  as  truly  free  as  it  is  in 
our  own  United  States.  And  so  we  were  free 
to  come,  and  here  we  are. 

Let  me  instance  one  token  of  the  progress 
which  religion  has  made  since  the  old  bonds 
were  broken.  Under  the  imperial  regime  there 
were  thirteen  episcopal  Sees,  some  of  them 
vacant;  the  government  would  allow  no  more. 
And  there  had  not  been  a  diocesan  or  provincial 
council  in  more  than  a  century.  Now  there  are 
over  thirty  dioceses,  and  the  new  bishops  are 
worthy  of  their  name  and  office.  I  would 
gladly  tell  you  of  some  of  them  whom  I  have 
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met;  and  I  hope  to  speak  of  one  of  them  by 
and  by,— perhaps  in  another  letter. 

You  know  something1  already  about  our 
foundation  at  vSao  Paulo,  so  I  will  not  linger 
lon,^  in  my  report  concerning  it.  Sao  Paulo  is  a 
better  place  for  us  than  Rio  Janeiro.  Rio  is  a 
beautiful  city,  with  the  most  beautiful  harbor 
in  the  world;  but  it  is  a  seaport,  and  a  tropical 
one.  Sao  Paulo  stands  on  that  .^reat  fertile 
plateau,  which,  bei^innin^  near  Rio  Janeiro, 
extends  southward  for  a  thousand  miles,  never 
at  -reat  distance  from  the  sea,  but  always 
behind  a  buttress  of  mountains,  running  south 
westerly,  and  averaging-  about  3000  feet  in 
height.  The  city  of  Sao  Paulo  is  the  capital  of 
the  threat  coffee  Kstado  (State)  of  the  same 
iicune ;  and  it  is  thoroughly  modern  and  up  to 
date,  with  a  population  of  half  a  million.  The 
journey  to  Santos,  which  is  its  seaport,  is 
made  by  rail  in  about  three  hours;  and  when 
the  edi^e  of  the  plateau  is  reached,  the  descent 
to  the  plain  below  is  accomplished  by  funicular 
incline.  Our  church  and  convent  at  Sao  Paulo 
are  well  placed,  on  hi^h  ground  in  the  suburbs; 
and  our  work  there,  though  so  recently  be^un, 
is  prospering.  The  Archbishop  has  treated  us 
handsomely. 

I  shall  have  to  reserve  for  another  day  the 
storv  which  interests  me  most. 


VII. 

A  BRAZILIAN  BISHOP. 

Curityba,  Estado  do  Parand,  Brazil, 

Dec.   8,   1911. 
Dear  Father  M. : 

Gladly  do  I  resume  my  story.  .  .  .  Curityba 
is  the  capital  of  the  Estado  do  Parana;  it 
lies  to  the  South  of  Sao  Paulo,  and,  while  com 
paratively  little  known  at  present,  this  portion 
of  Brazil  is  by  nature  one  of  the  most  favored 
regions  in  the  world.  The  journey  by  railway 
from  Sao  Paulo  to  Curityba  is  a  long  one,  of 
thirty  hours  or  more;  by  sea  the  trip  is  shorter. 
It  is  a  neat  little  city,  of  some  50,000  inhabitants ; 
and  in  position  it  resembles  Sao  Paulo,  being 
situated  on  the  same  great  table-land,  and  at 
about  an  equal  distance  from  the  Atlantic. 

But    the    mountainous    ridge    which    skirts 
the  eastern    edge   of    the  plateau   is    higher- 
rising  some  four  thousand  feet,  I  should  say,— 
and  the  plunge  downward  is  far  more  thrilling. 
For    the    little    railway    winds    through    deep, 
steep  gorges,  whose  sides  are  at  one  moment 
of  smooth,  shining  rock,  and  at  the  next  fringed 
everywhere  with  the  richest  semi-tropical  vegeta 
tion.     The   road   was   engineered  by   a  native 
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Brazilian,  and  his  countrymen  have  a  right 
to  be  proud  of  his  work. 

The  chief  glory  of  Curityba  is  the  inlet 
which  furnishes  it  with  its  harbor,-  or  as  many 
ports  as  may  be  desired.  This  superb  bay  of 
Paranagua  equals  that  of  Rio  in  every  respect, 
except  that  the  entrance,  while  good  from  a 
nautical  point  of  view,  has  not  the  bold  pictu- 
resqueness  of  its  better  known  rival.  One  misses 
the  Sugar-loaf  and  the  rock-fortress  opposite. 
At  the  head  of  the  bay  stands  the  little  town  of 
Antonina,  of  which  I  shall  have  more  to  say 
presently.  Meanwhile  let  me  tell  you  how  we 
found  the  Bishop,  and  what  sort  of  a  bishop 
he  proved  to  be. 

We  had  telegraphed  to  his  Lordship  to 
know  whether  we  should  come  to  Curityba. 
The  answer  was  a  dispatch  from  the  Vicar 
General  saying  that  the  Bishop  was  away  on 
his  canonical  visitation.  We  had  wired  in 
Spanish :  the  reply  naturally  was  in  Portuguese, 
and  it  ended  with  the  enigmatic  words:  Bom 
vir.  Our  Spanish  would  not  help  us  to  solve 
them,  but  we  fell  back  on  the  Latin;  and,  knowing 
that  in  Portuguese  /;/  takes  the  place  of  n  in 
other  Latin  tongues,  we  concluded  that  his 
Lordship  was  endorsed  as  a  good  wan, — which 
seemed  queer,  as  coming  from  a  Vicar  General? 
However,  it  was  encouraging  in  a  way,  so  to 
Curityba  we  came. 
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We  found  that  the  Bishop  had  been  notified, 
had  cancelled  his  other  engagements,  and  had 
returned  to  welcome  us,  and  the  reception 
which  he  gave  us  was  indeed  most  gracious. 
He  is  quite  young  yet,  seems  hardly  over  forty; 
and  he  was,  I  am  told,  the  youngest  member 
of  the  hierarchy  at  the  time  of  his  consecration. 
He  had  been  a  lawyer,  of  distinguished 
family  and  brilliant  prospects;  but  when  the 
great  political  change  came,  he  threw  all  else 
aside  and  entered  the  seminary.  He  could 
enjoy  a  joke,  too,  at  his  own  expense,  and 
laughed  heartily  when  I  told  him  about  the 
bom  vir.  Vir,  it  seerns,  is  the  Portuguese  in 
finitive,  from  the  Latin  venire,  and  the  brief 
sentence  really  means :  It  would  be  well  to  come,— 
sarebbc  bene  venire. 

He  showed  us  a  large  map  of  his  diocese, 
and  bade  us  choose.  1  pointed  to  Antonina, 
and  he  said:  "Just  the  place.  There  are  three 
churches  there,  and  no  priest."  It  was  arranged 
that  he  should  accompany  us,  and  install  us. 
Ultimately,  however,  we  were  to  be  established 
in  his  own  city  of  Curityba. 

He  was  detained  a  few7  days  before  making 
the  trip  to  Antonina,  and  we  spent  the  interval 
with  the  Lazarist  Fathers  at  the  seminary, 
and  were  charmed  by  all  that  we  found  there. 
The  superior  showed  me  in  his  room  a  picture 
of  St.  Paul  of  the  Cross,  and  said  that  he  had 
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prayed  for  years  that  the  Passionists  might 
come  to  Curityba.  vSome  of  the  younger  priests 
were  native  Brazilians,  and  they  told  me  that 
their  people  were  very  devout  to  the  Passion 
of  Our  Lord,  and  were  readily  moved  by  all 
that  recalled  it. 

The  Bishop  being  ready,  sent  word  for  us  to 
meet  him  promptly  at  the  station  the  next 
morning;  so  we  said  our  Masses  betimes,  had 
a  good  breakfast,  met  the  Bishop,  and  were  off. 
The  train  halted  before  entering  the  mountains, 
and  I  alighted  and  got  some  fruit  and  a  cup 
of  coffee  for  his  Lordship,  but  he  smilingly 
declined  them. 

When  we  emerged  from  the  first  defile,  on 
the  verge  of  the  long  descent,  the  sudden  sight 
of  the  plain  below,  and  of  the  distant  sea,  was 
inspiring.  And  as  at  length  we  rolled  into  the 
little  terminus  at  Antonina,  w^e  were  greeted 
by  a  burst  of  music,  from  rather  primitive 
instruments,  but  with  cheering  effect.  I  wish 
I  could  describe  to  you  the  appearance  of 
the  company  that  awaited  us.  The  musicians 
all  wore  red  tunics,  and  a  group  of  acolytes  in 
advance  carried  queerly  shaped  lanterns  on 
poles. 

We  marched  on  foot  through  the  hot  little 
town,  the  band  leading,  then  the  missionaries 
with  the  Bishop,  and  the  townsfolk  followed. 
We  passed  two  of  the  abandoned  churches. 
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and  they  looked  rather  forlorn ;  soon,  however, 
on  an  eminence  before  us  stood  the  Igreja 
Madre,  the  mother  church,  which  was  to  be 
ours;  so  we  puffed  patiently  up  the  hill,  and 
forgot  the  heat.  And  when  we  reached  the 
broad  open  space  in  front  of  the  building,  we 
halted,  and  gazed  entranced  at  the  broad, 
shining  waters  of  the  bay,  which  till  then  had 
been  hidden. 

The  doors  of  the  church  were  wide  open,  and 
we  could  see  that  it  was  empty  within,  but  ablaze 
with  lights.  Up  the  aisle  we  marched,  the  band 
still  discoursing,  and  the  crowd  poured  in  after 
us.  Reaching  the  sanctuary,  the  Bishop  turned, 
and  preached  a  really  fine  discourse.  We  under 
stood  Portuguese  well  enough  to  follow  him, 
and  it  made  us  hang  our  heads.  But  I  was 
wondering  meanwhile  where  the  priest  was  who 
should  say  that  Mass, — for  the  altar  was  all 
prepared.  What  is  this!  The  sermon  is  over, 
his  Lordship  has  ascended  the  altar-steps,  and 
is  beginning  to  vest.  Was  he  himself  to  be  the 
celebrant?  I  sat  dumfounded.  That  good, 
holy,  humble  man  was  fasting  all  this  while — 
and  it  was  now  one  o'clock.  I  think  we  three 
felt  ashamed  of  ourselves;  I  know  one  of  us 
did.  And  so  we  were  installed  at  Antonina. 

Later  I  learned  that  this  successor  of  the 
Apostles  was  wont,  on  his  diocesan  visitations, 
to  travel  sometimes  on  mule-back,  sometimes 
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on  fool,  sometimes  by  canoe  through  swamps 
and  bays  and  lagoons,  now  over  mountains, 
and  now  through  luxuriant  forests,  seeking  the 
scattered  sheep  of  his  Hock,  assisting  his  poor 
or  lonely  priests;  sometimes,  it  may  be, 
admonishing  them,  always  animating  them; 
and  last,  not  least,  "in  fastings  often"-  as  at 
Antonina. 

And  yet,  my  dear  Father,  there  are  Pharisees 
up  North  who  proclaim,  and  perhaps  believe 
their  own  blatant  assertions,  that  the  Church 
in  South  America  is  rotten,  and  that  its  clergy 
are  a  set  of  base  degenerates.  Thus,  at  any  rate, 
they  are  able  to  fill  their  missionary  coffers 
with  abundant  shekels  for  the  conversion  of 
benighted  Papists.  They  call  us  semi-pagans, 
my  dear.  That  day  at  Antonina  I  thought  of 
the  appellation  which  Our  Lord  used  of  old 
with  such  tremendous  emphasis.  Are  these 
men,  then,  hypocrites?  Of  a  truth  they  do 
"compass  sea  and  land  to  make  one  proselyte," 
—and  so  forth!  May  Almighty  God  by  some 
miracle  of  His  grace  convert  these  unhappy 
leaders  of  the  blind,  ere  they  are  called  to  stand, 
with  the  Bishop  of  Curityba,  before  the  bar  of 
the  last  great  Assize! 

That  night  our  Bishop  did  not  sleep  much. 
After  that  day  of  long  fatigue  he  kept  vigil 
hour  after  hour.  I  know  it,  for  wre  lodged  in 
the  same  small  house;  and  I  was  hoping  that 
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in  his  lonely  orisons  he  would  remember,  for  a 
passing  moment,  the  poor  missioners  whom  he. 
had  received  with  such  sweet  and  simple  grace, 
and  established  with  such  generous  care. 

I  am  sorry  that  I  have  not  the  time  now  to 
tell  you  ho\v  the  Bishop  not  long  afterwards 
enabled  us  to  make  a  good  foundation  in  his 
own  city  of  Curityba,  and  how  he  built  for  us, 
at  his  own  expense,  a  handsome  church,  a 
replica  of  our  chapel  in  Argentina,  where  we 
gave  our  first  mission  in  the  Camp ;  only  it  is 
twice  as  large,  and  has  a  pretty  tower.  Of  a 
truth  he  is  a  Christian  gentleman,  and  a  Bishop 
in  the  Church  of  God.  May  his  name  be  writ  In 
the  Book  of  the  Living! 
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VIII. 

FROM   THIv  SIKRRAS  OF  CORDOBA. 

The  following  extract  is  from  a  letter  ad 
dressed  to  Miss  Georgina  Pell  Curtis,  and  is 
taken  by  permission  from  her  valuable  and 
most  interesting  book  ^Beyond  the  Road  to 
Rome" : 

"In  the  vSierras  of  Cordoba,  Argentina,  Feast 
of  the  Assumption,  1913. 

.  .  .  Four  and  forty  years  have  passed  since 
Our  Lord  in  His  goodness  brought  me  into  the 
fold  of  His  holy  Church.  It  does  not  seem  so 
long.  I  can  understand  how  the  aged  Patriarch 
could  say  to  the  Kgyptian  King,  "Few  and 
evil  have  been  the  years  of  thy  servant";  for, 
great  as  was  His  mercy  in  leading  me  to  the 
truth  (and  I  have  never  ceased  to  thank  Him 
for  it),  more  wonderful  has  seemed  to  me  His 
patience  through  the  years,  spent  indeed  in 
His  service,  but  marred  by  so  much  ingratitude 
and  so  many  sins,  until  the  time  should  come 
when  I  could  say  from  the  depths  of  a  happy 
heart:  "I  grew  tired  of  offending  Him  before 
He  grew  weary  of  pardoning  me."  If  a  saint 
could  say  this,*  surely  a  sinner  may  learn  to 

*    It    was   the   dear   St.    Teresa. 
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say  it,  too.  During  the  brief  day  of  life  that  is 
left,  may  His  grace  keep  me  from  offending 
Him  any  more! 

I  have  been  asked  whether  I  could  tell  of 
things  which  have  "strengthened  the  certainty" 
in  my  mind  that  "I  took  the  right  step"  when 
I  became  a  Catholic.  I  do  not  think  that 
anything  could  increase  a  conviction  which 
was  based  on  the  certitude  of  faith;  and  yet, 
in  a  true  sense,  experience  may  be  said  to  con 
firm  our  faith,  by  illustrating  its  beauty, 
throwing  fresh  gleams  on  the  gold-embroidered 
vesture  of  the  Queen  circumdata  varietate. 

Doubts  there  were  not,  and  could  not  be — 
"ten  thousand  difficulties,"  as  we  know,  "do 
not  make  one  doubt";*  but  the  vanishing  of 
what  once  seemed  difficulties  is  a  consoling 
and  perhaps  strengthening  experience,  and 
there  is  honest  pleasure  in  telling  objectors  that 
their  cavils  spring  from  an  ignorance  that  was 
once  our  own. 

Had  I  the  time  and  the  strength,  I  would 
gladly  attempt  some  little  narrative  that  might 
prove  serviceable;  culling,  it  might  be,  from 
memories  of  life  in  quiet  monasteries,  or  of 
mission  work  in  fields  afar.  More  especially 
would  I  desire  to  say  something  for  the  sake 
of  my  fellow-countrymen  in  the  North, — some 
thing  positive  and  plain,  concerning  the  true 

*  Newman. 
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stale  of  Catholicity  in  this  beautiful  but  little 
known  vSoulliern  continent  of  America.  This 
brief  word  is  to  say  that  the  years  which  I 
have  spent  here  have  left  me  edified  and  humbled. 
There  are  scandals,  of  course  there  are,  if  we 
look  for  them.  But  there  have  been  saints  and 
martyrs  here  of  whom  the  world  knows  nothing. 
And  there  are  saints  still,  heroes  and  heroines 
of  devotion  and  charity.  The  history  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  South  America  has  never 
been  written,  may  never  be  written;  but  it 
would  be  a  great  work;  a  story  of  devotion,  of 
abnegation,  of  faith,  both  fascinating  and  tiue. 
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IX. 
A  LONG  JOURNEY. 

Santa  Clara,  Cuba. 

Dec.  28,   1915. 
Dear  Father  E. : 

...  At  our  General  Chapter  in  Rome, 
early  in  the  year  1914,  I  laid  down  my  office 
and  responsibilities  in  South  America,  and  was 
assigned  to  Mexico.  I  was  glad  of  this;  for  I 
had  some  acquaintance  with  that  country, 
having  been  sent  there  once  by  our  Father 
General  on  a  mission,  and  I  cherished  the  hope 
that  I  might  in  a  small  w^ay  be  of  use  there. 
I  was  obliged,  however,  to  return  to  Buenos 
Aires  to  settle  some  affairs,  and  to  assist  at  the 
Argentine  Provincial  Chapter;  and  as  that 
Chapter  was  not  to  meet  until  October,  I 
had  the  blessed  opportunity  of  going  on  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  Carmels  of  the  Reform  in 
Spain. 

Gladly  would  I  linger  over  the  narrative  of 
those  happy  visits.  I  know  indeed  that  the 
attempt  to  recount  them  would  leave  me  with  a 
regretful  sense  of  failure;  for  though  one  may 
describe  a  chapel  or  a  cell,  one  cannot  put  on 
paper  the  emotions  of  the  soul.  It  is  enough, 
let  me  thank  God  for  it,  that  I  can  carry 
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with  me,  and  cherish  ever,  the  memories  of 
Avila  and  Segovia,  of  Toledo  and  Alba  de 
Tonnes,  and  the  rest,  but  first  and  last,  of 
Avila.  I  must  hurry  on  to  the  story  of  events 
in  the  South. 

When  we  sailed  from  Spain,  Kurope  was 
quiet,  and  no  one  dreamed  of  war.  Hut  when 
we  reached  Rio,  we  learned  of  the  invasion  of 
Belgium,  and  all  plans  were  upset.  It  was  a 
world  war  indeed,  and  the  effects  of  its  first 
swift  outburst  were  felt  instantly  to  the  ends 
of  the  earth.  Commercial  dealings  and  the 
market  of  exchange  were  thrown  into  confusion, 
travel  became  clifliculi,  and  long  voyages  for  a 
time  impossible.  Incidentally  I  was  detained 
for  a  year  longer  in  South  America.  This  gave 
UK-,  however,  the  welcome  chance  of  paying 
farewell  visits  to  all  our  houses,— in  Brazil, 
Argentina,  and  Chile. 

We  had  the  sport  of  being  chased  on  a  British 
steamer  through  the  Straits  of  Magellan  by 
the  German  cruiser  "  Dresden,"- -the  same  that 
afterwards  escaped  alone  from  the  Battle  of 
the  Falkland  Islands,  and  still  later  was  sent 
to  the  bottom  off  the  shore  of  Mas  Afuera,  the 
island  of  our  ancient  friend  Alexander  Selkirk. 
I  had  been  through  the  Straits  seven  times 
before,  but  never  in  such  lively  style.  We  shook 
our  pursuer  off,  however,  and  made  Val 
paraiso  in  safety. 
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While  I  was  still  at  that  port,  the  tragic 
sea  fight  took  place  off  the  coast  not  far  to  the 
South,  when  the  German  battleships,  which 
had  slipped  quietly  across  from  China,  met  and 
sank  the  British  Pacific  squadron.  And  then 
Admiral  Von  Spee  and  his  gallant  men  came 
into  our  harbor,  and  celebrated  for  twenty 
four  hours,  the  Chilians  entertaining  hand 
somely.  Accounts  were  squared  afterwards  at 
the  Falklands ;  but  I  did  not  hear  of  that  at  the 
time. 

When  at  last  I  reached  Panama,  I  found  that 
entrance  into  Mexico  was  barred  to  such  as 
myself.  So  I  had  a  chance  to  look  around  for 
a  while,  and  to  recall  old  memories.  The  great 
engineering  works  accomplished  by  the  United 
States  Government  along  the  whole  length  of 
the  Canal,  and  at  its  approaches,  have  so 
completely  changed  the  Isthmus  that  I  failed 
to  recognize  large  portions  of  it.  The  trans 
formation  has  been  magical. 

When  I  crossed  before — it  was  early  in  the 
year  1889, — the  old  Lesseps  Company  had 
just  collapsed;  and  its  wretched  officials,  like 
the  Arabs,  had  silently  stolen  away,  leaving 
behind  them  confusion  indescribable.  The  line 
of  their  work  could  then  be  traced  by  the  debris 
scattered  where  it  had  been  abandoned  by  the 
workmen  when  the  last  signal  had  sounded,— 
trains  of  dirt-cars,  locomotives,  wheelbarrows, 
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implements  of  every  kind,  with  the  rank 
vegetation  of  the  tropics  already  creeping  and 
covering  them.  The  amount  of  real  work  then 
accomplished  seemed  contemptible.  The  "ex 
cavations"  at  the  Cnlebra  Cut  were  like  hen- 
scratches  on  the  surface;  and  where  the  Canal 
should  have  been,  great  dredges  lay  half  sunken 
in  the  mud  of  a  huge  ditch. 

It  was  all  very  sad,  but  far  sadder  were  the 
rows  of  huts—  neat  little  huts  most  of  them— 
of  the  poor  Jamaican  Negroes:  20,000  unhappy 
derelicts,  who  had  come  there  as  hired  laborers, 
and  now  found  themselves  suddenly  left,  far 
from  their  island  home,  without  sustenance, 
and  with  no  means  of  returning.  The  English 
Government  eventually  sent  vessels  to  carry 
them  back.  It  was  a  merciful  and  generous 
thing  to  do;  but  meanwhile  the  fever  had  got  in 
among  them,  and  they  were  dying  off  like  flies. 
Every  evening  a  train  of  dirt-ears  was  sent 
out  from  Colon  to  bring  in  the  dead  and  the 
dying,  who  were  picked  up  where  they  lay. 

The  chaplain  on  the  Isthmus  himself  was 
down  with  the  fever,  and  the  Bishop  of  Panama 
had  asked  me  to  take  his  place  for  a  while. 
I  found  the  poor  man  at  the  Sisters'  hospital  at 
Colon,  and  right  glad  he  was  to  see  a  friend. 
Thank  God,  his  fever  had  already  passed  the 
crisis,  and  in  a  fortnight  he  was  on  his  feet 
aain.  And  then  I  found  a  tramp  steamer, 
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which  took  me  to  Vera  Cruz,  and  so  I  had  the 
good  fortune  of  reaching  Mexico  City. 

This,  I  say,  was  in  1889;  but  now  such 
happiness  was  not  for  me.  Carranza  and  his 
merry  men  were  having  the  time  of  their  lives, 
chasing  and  imprisoning  priests  and  religious, 
shooting  them  now  and  then  for  a  change. 
Our  own  convents  in  different  parts  of  Mexico 
had  been  turned  into  barracks  and  stables, 
and  those  of  our  Fathers  and  Brothers  who  did 
not  escape  from  the  country  were  in  jail.  Some 
of  them,  it  was  supposed,  had  been  killed;  but 
I  believe  that  all  have  now  been  accounted  for. 

So  I  concluded  to  come  here  to  Cuba,  which 
belongs  to  the  same  Province  of  our  Order 
as  Mexico;  and  here  I  am  now,  at  our  house  at 
Santa  Clara,  acting  as  a  member  of  the  com 
munity,  and  wondering  whether  I  shall  ever 
get  any  farther,  or  whether  my  long  journey 
has  come  to  an  end.  The  great  European 
war  waxes  ever  more  furious,  and  affairs  in 
Mexico  grow  ever  more  chaotic.  We  are  in 
God's  hands;  in  Kis  own  good  time  He  will 
make  the  way  plain  for  us. 


X. 
IN  CUBA. 

Santa  Clara,  Cuba, 

Jan.   18,   1917. 
Dear  Father: 

Still  at  Santa  Clara,  and  the  horizon  growing 
ever  darker.  You  want  to  know  something 
about  Cuba,  and  I  will  try  to  gratify  you, 
though  I  dread  being  tiresome.  A  year  of 
enforced  waiting  makes  one  prosy,  and  is  a 
tax  on  the  nerves  beside.  I  don't  mean  that 
one  must  be.  idle  here,  for  one  finds  plenty  to  do 
even  in  Cuba;  but  the  atmosphere  of  the  place 
makes  one  disinclined  to  look  for  work  which  is 
not  of  obligation.  And,  then,  a  Yankee  finds 
himself  somewhat  alone  in  a  religious  com 
munity  made  up  entirely  of  Spaniards,  es 
pecially  if  his  own  heart  is  otherwhere.  They 
are  good  men,  these  Basco  priests  of  ours,  and 
they  are  good  workers.  I  don't  know  what 
Santa  Clara  would  do  without  them.  And 
they  are  very  nice  to  me.  I  would  not  have 
you  think  otherwise. 

Santa  Clara  is  a  decent  little  town,  of  about 
20,000  inhabitants.  Nobody  is  very  poor  here, 
nobody  suffering;  but  nobody  is  rich.  Sugar 
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and  tobacco  have  made  Cuba  on  the  whole  a 
prosperous  island.  There  are  four  churches  in 
the  town,  all  of  them  solidly  built,  in  the  old 
Spanish  style.  The  parish  church  is  in  the 
centre,  on  the  plaza  of  course.  We  have  charge 
of  one  other  church  besides  our  own.  The 
fourth  church  is  closed  at  present. 

Our  own  monastery,  college,  and  church 
form  a  conspicuous  group  of  buildings  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  little  city.  Our  church,  which 
is  what  chiefly  interests  me,  is  architecturally 
heavy,  but  well  proportioned.  The  big  square 
tower  is  fine,  and  the  interior,  though  sombre, 
is  devotional.  It  is  an  older  edifice,  so  far  as  I 
can  make  out,  than  any  church  in  the  United 
States.  The  history  of  Cuba,  you  know,  goes 
back  to  the  time  of  Columbus,  and  the  title  of 
our  church  recalls  events  which  are  veiled  in 
some  obscurity.  It  is  called  la  Iglesia  del 
Buen  Viaje, — the  Church  of  Good  Journey. 

It  seems  that  the  first  settlement  was  made 
on  the  northern  coast  of  the  island ;  but  corsairs 
descended,  and  sacked  the  place,  and  the  sur 
vivors  moved  elsewhere  for  safety,  and  founded 
a  new  town  in  the  most  sheltered  spot  they 
could  find.  And  so  it  is  that  Santa  Clara  is, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  in  the  centre  of  Cuba,  in 
whatever  direction  you  draw  the  line ;  and  the 
church  which  has  now  passed  into  our  hands 
is  a  pious  memorial  of  this  successful  migration. 
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It  is  said  that  at  one  time  it  belonged  to 
the  colored  people  of  the  city,  but  there  are  no 
Negroes  in  Santa  Clara  now;  at  least  I  found 
scarce  a  dozen.  There  are  a  good  many  in 
other  parts  of  the  island.  I  had  the  pleasure 
not  long  since  of  giving  a  ten  days'  retreat  in  a 
convent  of  colored  Sisters  at  Cardenas,  a  city 
on  the  northern  shore,  nearer  to  Habana;  and 
I  assure  you  I  found  them  an  edifying  and  well- 
ordered  community  of  nuns,  and  I  was  as 
much  at  my  ease  as  though  I  were  preaching 
to  Sisters  of  Mercy  in  Pittsburgh  or  Baltimore. 

I  have  found  the  Cubans  in  general  a  genial 
and  intelligent  people,  with  excellent  manners, 
and  by  no  means  pugnacious,  in  spite  of  their 
long  and  bloody  struggles  for  independence. 
They  are  naturally  friendly  towards  us  Ameri 
cans,  and  have  shown  their  good  will  to  myself— 
the  only  American  in  the  town  here — on  every 
occasion.  I  have  found  some  old  acquaintances 
here;  for,  you  may  remember,  I  had  charge  of 
the  Cuban  teachers — 1400  of  them — when 
they  attended  the  summer-school  at  Harvard 
some  sixteen  years  ago. 

The  men  in  Cuba — most  of  them,  I  am  sorry 
to  say, — are  poor  church-goers,  but  they  are 
proud  to  call  themselves  Catholics;  and  they 
made  their  First  Communion — oh,  yes!  and 
they  would  not  die  without  the  Sacraments— 
oh,  no!  The  women  of  course  are  good  and 
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pious, — as  they  are  always  and  everywhere, 
God  bless  them!  I  might  add  that  the  men 
expect  the  women  to  be  pious,  and  the  mother 
of  the  family  reigns  supreme.  Even  the  grand 
mothers  are  treated  with  profound  and  sincere 
respect.  In  short,  a  Cuban  wife  and  mother 
is  a  happy  woman — so  long  as  she  does  not 
pester  Don  Fulano  about  his  religious  practices. 

There  are  two  convents  of  teaching  vSisters 
in  Santa  Clara,  and  it  has  been  my  chief  privi 
lege  here  to  say  Mass  for  them.  One  of  these 
communities  is  of  Mexican  nuns,  who  escaped 
from  their  own  country — through  God's  mercy. 
They  are  quiet,  gentle  women,  who  never 
speak  of  Mexico.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  their 
school  is  prospering. 

I  should  like  to  tell  you  about  our  grand  new 
foundation  at  Habana.  At  least  it  is  going  to 
be  something  really  fine,  and  its  position  over 
looking  the  city  rivals  that  of  our  houses  at 
Sao  Paulo  and  Curityba  in  Brazil. 

Our  Order  has  recently  received  the  handsome 
donation  of  another  church  and  house,  about 
which  I  really  ought  to  say  something.  The 
location  is  in  the  eastern  part  of  this  Island, 
and  I  shall  have  to  say  something  about  the 
geography  of  Cuba  in  order  to  make  the  story 
interesting.  The  eastern  end  of  Cuba  is  wide 
from  north  to  south,  and  very  mountainous. 
There  are  real  peaks  there,  and  one  at  least  is 
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Sooo  feet  high,  which  is  higher  tluui  anything 
in  the  States  east  of  the  Rockies.  The  rest  of 
this  Islcind  tapers  off  in  a  long  stretch  to  the 
west,  and  has  no  real  mountains  at  all.  There 
are  fine  harbors  on  the  southeastern  coast, 
notably  the  bays  of  Guantanamo  and  Santiago, 
names  that  recall  the  story  of  our  Spanish- 
American  war.  Santiago  stands  for  the  only 
battles  of  any  account  that  were  fought  by 
sea  or  land.  I  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of 
saying  that  my  old  regiment,  the  2nd  Mass. 
Inf.,  was  there  with  Roosevelt  and  Pershing. 

Santiago  was  for  a  long  time  the  most  im 
portant  city  on  the  Island,  and  the  Archbishop 
of  Santiago  is  still  the  Primate  of  Cuba.  Not 
far  from  this  city  of  Santiago  stands  the  ancient 
sanctuary  (ancient  certainly  for  America)  of 
Xuestra  Scnora  del  Cobrc;  and  it  is  a  famous 
shrine, — famous  at  least  for  all  who  know  the 
history  of  Catholicity  in  the  West  Indies. 
There  is  a  marvellous  tradition  connected  with 
the  place;  a  legend,  if  you  will,  though  I  believe 
it  most  truly.  It  parallels  the  beautiful  story 
of  Guadalupc  in  Mexico.  But  I  have  not  time 
now  to  tell  you  about  it.  Well,  it  is  this  sanc 
tuary  that  the  Archbishop  of  Santiago  has 
handed  over  to  the  Passionist  Fathers,  and  we 
hope  to  take  possession  so  soon  as  certain  repairs 
and  additions  have  been  made. 

Before  closing  this  long  letter,  let  me  whisper 
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something  to  you,  Father  dear.  I  think  I  shall 
not  be  here  much  longer.  Our  Father  General 
(God  bless  him !)  has  given  me  permission  to  go 
to  Texas;  and  I  want  to  get  as  near  as  I  can 
to  the  Rio  Grande,  so  that,  if  God  wills, 
I  may  one  day  enter  Mexico  from  the  north. 
That  would  be  better  perhaps  than  via  Vera 
Cruz.  "One  day"!  There  are  not  many  days 
left  for  me,  and  that  is  why  I  am  restive  here. 
May  the  dear  Lord  forgive  me! 
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CORPUS  CIIRISTI,  TlvXAS. 

Holy  Cross  Mission, 

June  12,   1919. 
Dear  Father: 

.  .  .  Yes,  my  dear  Father,  I  am  in  Texas, 
down  in  the  Southern  corner  of  it,  helping  to 
evangelize  the  poor  colored  people  of  this  region; 
and  a  more  blessed  occupation  I  could  not  desire. 
I  came  hither  some  two  and  a  half  years  ago,  a 
few  days  after  my  last  letter  from  Cuba.  It 
was  as  near  Mexico  as  I  could  get;  and  the 
being  here  opened  my  eyes  to  the  hopelessness 
of  my  getting  any  nearer.  Quid  faciendum? 
It  seemed  to  me  that  I  ought  not  to  waste  my 
few  remaining  days  in  fruitless  waiting. 

Just  then,  before  I  had  time  to  grow  de 
spondent,  a  new  door  was  opened  before  me, 
and  unexpected  light  shone  through.  Father 
M.,  my  friend  and  comrade  of  other  years, 
had  been  inspired  to  undertake  the  work  of 
this  colored  mission,  and  he  invited  me  to 
join  him;  and  soon  our  Father  General  in 
Rome  settled  the  matter  by  cordially  endorsing 
Father  M.'s  invitation.  And  so  I  turned  another 
corner,  and  found  myself  on  wrhat  I  hoped  might 
be  niv  home-stretch. 
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The  mission  had  not  yet  been  formally 
inaugurated,  and  I  was  given  happy  work  to  do 
from  the  very  start.  Our  pretty  church  was 
opened  for  public  service  on  the  ist  of  July, 
two  years  ago,  and  the  interest  and  the  fasci 
nation  have  grown  deeper  ever  since. 

I  should  love  to  tell  you  all  about  it, — about 
the  church  itself,  which  Father  M.  designed 
and  built,  and  about  the  school,  and  our  Ursuline 
Sisters  who  have  charge  of  it;  and  of  our  little 
congregation.  I  would  tell  you  of  the  older 
ones,  who  are  so  patient  and  cheerful  and  well- 
mannered;  and  about  our  converts, — of  course 
we  have  converts,  and  an  encouraging  number 
of  them. 

Above  all  I  would  tell  you  of  the  children, 
to  whom  my  heart  has  gone  out.  They  try  so 
hard  to  be  good,  and  to  keep  themselves  neat 
and  clean.  They  are  so  bright,  so  responsive, 
and  so  winning  in  their  ways.  Their  days 
of  First  Communion  have  been  unspeakably 
touching.  It  is  joy  to  hear  them  sing.  And 
as  for  our  school-exhibitions,  I  was  down 
right  proud  of  them,  and  showed  my  silly 
enthusiasm,  declaring  that  I  never  saw  any 
thing  better  done  in  any  academy  of  the  land; 
and  I  think  I  spoke  the  truth,  for  surely  I  was 
never  more  immensely  pleased.  The  Sister 
who  designed  and  staged  the  performances 
deserves  great  credit;  but  she  could  not  have 
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done  it,  if  the  children  had  not  been  what  they 
are.  Poor  little  ones!  What  has  life  in  store 
for  them?  I  think  of  their  future,  and  the  lines 
of  Longfellow's  Weariness  come  to  my  mind 
and  to  my  lips,  and  the  tears  start  unbidden. 

Don't  think,  dear  Father,  that  this  is  an 
earthly  paradise.  It  is  our  work  alone  which 
-ives  charm  to  existence  in  this  place;  and  the 
secret  of  the  charm  is  that  the  work  is  done 
tor  God,  and  for  God's  little  ones.  Down 
along  the  water  front  Corpus  Christi  is  a  well- 
built,  well-kept  little  city;  but  out  where  we 
are  the  surroundings  are  dismal  indeed.  Nothing, 
it  seems  to  me,  could  be  better  calculated  to 
wean  one's  heart  from  earth,  and  make  one 
long  for  heaven,  than  to  pass  one's  declining 
days  in  the  midst  of  such  environment.  This 
sounds  rather  grim,  but  I  fancy  it  is  the  very 
best  thing  for  an  old  sinner  like  myself.  Some 
times  I  dream  of  Chile  and  Valparaiso  Bay; 
but  I  do  not  desire  to  return  thither,  for  already 
my  heart  is  yearning  for  a  far,  far  better  land. 

Pray    for    me    sometimes,  my    Father;     but 
pray   more    for   our   poor   colored    mission. 
Ever  in  Corde    Jesu, 

F. 
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The  book  is  finished ;  for  the  fifty  years  are 
ended,  and  my  time  for  writing  has  run  out. 
The  scrappy  supplement  must  go  for  what  it  is 
worth.  I  cannot  do  it  over  again. 

What  matters  it,  O  my  soul,  whether  we 
be  in  Chile  or  in  Texas,  so  long  as  we  are  serving 
in  the  Master's  cause,  and  striving  to  do  our 
part  manfully,  be  it  ever  so  small?  The  Lord 
has  been  good  to  thee,  my  soul, — unutterably 
good,  through  the  long  and  sometimes  weary 
way.  There  have  been  trials  and  sorrows,  but 
they  were  in  truth  His  dearest  blessings.  Fail 
ures  and  sad  faults  have  marred  the  record, 
but  I  trust  they  were  not  the  outcome  of  a 
perverted  will ;  and,  great  though  they  may  have 
been,  I  cherish  the  hope  that  they  have  been 
covered  by  the  mantle  of  His  still  greater  mercy. 

And  now  what  can  we  do,  my  soul,  but  wait, 
watching  for  that  knocking  at  the  gate  of  which 
Our  Lord  speaks,  and  which  St.  Gregory  inter 
prets  as  the  kindly  warning  of  One  who  comes 
and  bids  us  open? 

Wouldst  thou  have  Him  tarry?  Nay,  thou 
hast  little  to  gain,  and  much  to  lose.  Or  wouldst 
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thou  linger  to  parley  with  thy  friends?  They 
are  gone  long  since,  those  friends  of  thy  youth; 
and  those  of  later  years,  they  too  are  going  one 
by  one;  they  have  outstripped  thee.  \Vouldst 
thou  not  rather  meet  them  in  that  City  of 
God  which  once  thou  didst  behold  so  far  away? 
O  blessed  Vision  of  Peace, — bcata  jxicis  risio,— 
have  I,  then,  forgotten  tlicc?  Nay,  he  will  be 
my  friend  indeed  who  shall  bring  to  me  the 
message:  'The  Muster  is  come,  and  calleth 
for  thee.' 

"  For   ah!   the    Master   is   so   fair, 

His   smile  so  sweet   to   banished   men, 
That   they   who   meet   it   unaware 
Can   never   rest   on   earth   again. 

"And    they    who   sec-    Him    risen   afar 

At    God's   right   hand    to   welcome    them, 
Forgetful   stand   of   home   and   land, 
Desiring   fair   Jerusalem. 

"Praise   God,    the    Master   is   so  sweet! 

Praise    God,    the   country   is   so   fair! 
\\\-    would   not   hold    them   from    Ilis    feet: 
We   would   but   haste    to   meet   them   there." 

I  have  often  wondered  who  it  was  who  wrote 
those  lines.  They  were  found,  it  is  said,  in  an 
old  English  missal.  They  seem  to  me  to  sum 
up  the  whole  romance  of  a  life  touched  and 
transformed  by  the  grace  of  God. 
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